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The Original of Fountains in getcral is decla- 


red. The nature and difference of Minerals , with 
Examples of particular Bathes, The Generation of Mine 


rals in the Earth , from whence both che ARtual Heat of | | 


Bathes , and their Virtues proceed, By what means Mi- 
neral Waters are to be diſcever'd. And laſtly, of the Na» 
eure, and Uſes of Bathes , bur eſpecially , of our Barhes at 
Bathe, in Someſet«ſhire. 
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of the Authors Life, 
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Wiazer: there, 
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TO THE 
Right Honourable, 


FRANCIS Lord COTTINGTON, 


Baron of Hamworth , Chancellour of the 
Exchequer, and one of his Majeſtics 
mott Honeurable Privy Conncil, 


HE profitable uſe of Bathes, 
both for weceſſty and com- 
forts is ſuch, and fo well con- 
firmed from all antiquity, as 
I need not labour to iUluſtrate 
it more ; only it hath been the ill hap of Our 

Countrey Bathes to lie more obſcure then any 

other throughout Chriſtendome , although 

they deſerve as well as the beſt, becauſe ery 
few have written any thing of thee, and they 
either have not mentioned , or but ſlightly 
paſſed over the main points concerning therr 


” cauſes and origihals ; contenting themſelves 
* with au emperical uſe of them, This hath 


made me, through the inſligation alſo of 
ſome of my worthy friends, to attempt ſome= 


. what of this kind: which if it gize not ſa- 
7 tisfafiion according to my deſire y yet may be 


4 go ro ſome others , to perfe that 
which 1 have begun, And ſeeing I ao it 


: for thauſe of m Rn , 1 have neglefed 
| g 
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curious ernaments to garniſh it withall , but © 


have clad it it a platn Sute of our Country 
Cloath ; without welt or gard: not Neſtring it 
ſhould ſhew it ſelf in forain parts : Mea 
cymba legat licrus, 

But tn this mine undertaking , 1 find my 
ſelf expoſed to many cenſures , both concery- 
ing ſome Paradoxical Opinions 1n Philoſo- 
phy. which notwithſiandivg 1 deliver not gra- 
tis , but confirmed with good grounds of rea- 
ſor and authorities : as alſe concerning the re- 
formation of our Bathes, which as daily ſuf- 
fer many indignities more wayjes then 1 have 
mentioned, under the tyranny of 1gnorances, 
zmpoſture, private reſpefs , wants, faftions, 
diſorder, &'c. ſs as they are #0t able to diſ- 
play their Tirtues , and do that good for 
which God hath ſent them tows and all for 
want of ſuch good gowerument as ether Bathes 
do enjoy. 1 blame zot our City herein, unto 
whoſe care the ordering of theſe Bathes is 
committed , the diſorders and effefts being 
ſuch as are out of thetr verge, aud neither in 


their power, nor tn their knowleage to redre fi. . 


For they have ſufficiently teſtified their deſire 
of reforming all ſuch abuſes , when they 116+ 


luntarily did joyw in Petitioning the late King ' 


James of bleſſed memory , to that end: by 
whoſe death this Petition alſo died. And 
they knew well that 1: muft be g ſuperior power 


that _ 
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that muſt effe# it. in theſe reſpefs I have 


' weed of ſome noble and emment Patron to pro- 


tet both me and my Bathes, whoſe cauſe 1 take 


' -wpon me toplead, and to advance, at cordin 


to their due deſert : 'but eſpecially for the 
Bathes ſake , which 1 defire may flouriſh to 
the utmoſt extent of Lenefit to the people ;, and 
te have all impediments removed out of thety 
way, which may hinder them 1# the progrefl of 
therr virtues, This tis the cauſe Sir, why 1 
preſume to dedicate theſe my labouys to your 
Honour , who having obſertied in forratn 
parts, the uſes and governments of all ſorts, 
and being both by the favour of his Majefty 
well able, andby your noble diſpoſition well 
inclined and willing to maintain good or- 
der avd diſcipline , will, I doubt not, excuſe 
this boldneſs , aud pardon my preſumption. 
Conſider Sir , that this is your native Couns 
trey, which naturally every max doth affefi to 
advance , and theſe Bathes are the principal 
Jewels of your Countrey , and able to make it 
more famous then any other parts of this 
Kingdom , ard in advancing them , to ad- 
wance your Name to all poſterity. Wherefore 
howſoever my ſelf deſerve but ſmall reſpe# 


. from yous yet 1beſeech you reſpe the Bithes 


| of your Conmtrey, and me as a wellwiſher unto 
| them, 


As Ana 
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And as the commay opixion of your orea: © 
worth and abilities , hawe moved me to thy * 


bolanefi , fo the particular favours of your 
Noble Lady , and the encouragement of 

learned Phyſitian » Deflor Baskervill, 
mine eſpecial Friend y who bath ſpurred 
me 0# to this work , have removed out of my 
mind all ſuſpition of miſconflrution. But 
that as mine intent bath been meerly the ex- 
larging of the knowledge of thoſe points con- 


cernimg Bathes, and mere eſpectally of our 


Bathes in Somerſet-ſhirez ſo you well be 
pleaſed to accept of this publick invitation 6) 
ze to do your Countrey goods and your ſelf he- 


0ur , which 1 wiſh may newer be disjayned,” 


Ard to me it will be x0 ſmall encouragement 
Fo devote wy ſelf and my beft endeavours to 
our ſervice, So I humbly take ary leave 
this 23. Aprilis, 1633. 


Your Lordſhips moſt humble ſervant, 


ED. JoRDEN, 


— — 
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on HE enſuing Diſcourſe of Natu- 
I be _ ral Bathes 5 aud Miniral Waters, of 
T; the learned Author, Dr, Jorden, 


ha. having found ſo kind an enter- 
ed, tainment in the World, as to have paſ- 
ext 1cd the Preſs twice in a Year; and the 
- t, | Copies of both Impreſſions ar this time 
ſo tew.as not to anſwer the Enquiries of 
perſons deſirous to peruſe them, a third 
Edition was neceſſary , the Care of 
t, Which , together with ſome Additional 
Enlargements, being requeſted of me, I 

qv, bought it might be a m_ acceptable to 
'** many, to view the Work, and revive 
the memory of {o worthy a Perſon. BK- 
ſpecially in this looſe, and quaking age 
of ours, in which Eaipericks, and jag: 
+ gling Mcdicaſters do ſo much abound, 
A that 'ris almo!t as hard a matter ro meer 
- with a regular and well accompliſh'd 
Phyſician 
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Phyſitian now, as it was in former times | © 
for Diogexes to find an koneſt man, A? 

The great occaſion of this general abuſe . d 
of PhyiickI obſcrve to be,mens beginning. © ( 
uſually at the wrong end, For the molt f 
ſuppoſing the PraQtice of Phyſick to be - $ 
a mere Trade, and Medicines the Ware ;r 
to furniſh themſclves withall, make what © d 
haſte they can to get , though upon Cre- 'I 
dir , a Pack of Receits , which they cry | ( 
up as the moſt efteual, and Trraria © a 
Remedies; and having made a ſhift to a 
eruſs up, with the former fardle of Com-- ? 
mon Receits , ſome few Specificks, pre- _ V 
fently * ſer up- for eminent Phyfitians, 1 
when to give them their duey they de- * 
{crve nothing leſs then that Honourable 
Name , being indeed bur Pedlers in the . 
Faculty, 

For there are , beſides theuſe of Me- 
dicines , which in its proper place is not 
to be negleted ; many very {ignificant ' 
things to be known and ſtudied by a Phy- 
{tian ; as after the przliminary helps of 
the Tongues , and Natural Philofophy, 
the ſtructure and uſes of the parts of rhe 
body ; the virtucs of Plants; the compo- 
ftions of Mcdicines; the Nature,Cauſes, 
and Signs of Diſcaſcs ; not to mention © 
rhe knowledge,at lcaſt,if not the _— | 

0 
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mes | of Manual Operations, with ſome Pyro- 
| rechnical Endeavours. All theſe, vaſt 


| dominions in themſelves, a Son of Arr 


( to make bold with one of their expreſ- 
fions) ſhould in ſome mealure command, 
So that I have in my thoughts ſometimes 


|reſembled a Compleat Phytitian to the 
# draught of a Man, ſtanding on the two 


Legs of Anatomy & Herbary, Operating 
(if need be)with the hands of Chyrurgery, 
and Pharmacy, having a Chymical Head, 
and the bulk of his body made up of the 
Nature, Kind, and Cures of Diſeaſes, 
which we may not improperly , term a 
Body of Phylick, 

But theſe Agytrz, and Quackſalvers, 
are as far from theſe fo Tvpavis is? ind 2abus. 


- They for the moſt part , know no other 
- tongue then their Mothers , and are as 


deſtitute of Philoſophy, as a rational me- 
thod, Every Plant to them is All-heal, 


' and every trite Medicine a Panpharmacon, 
.. The Body of Man, they think contains 


no other parts then whart they fee in a 
Harſelet, and the fire is as dreadfull ro 
them , as to the burnt Child, Yet they 


' will ſometimes make bold to uſe the Lan- 


cet, and dextroufly wound the Heart 


* throughthe Arm, In brief, they meddle 
/ with what they do not underſtand , and 


are 


= 
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arc the ſpots, and ſtains of the Faculty | 
to which they moſt injuriouſly pretend, 
but to relign thoſe Juglers to their Igno- n 
rance and Self-Conccit , and thoſe that 
are willing to dic at a cheaper rate t0 gc 
their cruel mercics , and confident Un- 1 
dertakings , I ſhall give what account | : 
} 
c 


can of the Author of this Book (a man of 
a temper quite different from the former) 
& what alterativns have becn made in it, | 
As to the Author (whom I had nor the &, 
happineſs to kyow otherwiſe then by this @ 
his Pifture,bcing at the time of his death, þ 
and ſome years aftcr-in an incapacity 0 x 
knowing any thing unleſs only a know- gl 
ledgeof Precxiſtence z yer) I underſtand | 
he was 2 Gentleman of a good Family, 
and being a younger Brother, was by his £ 
Father dcligned for a Profciſion , for © 
which when he had accomplifh'd himſelf 
by a convenient Courſe of Studies in his . 
own Country (I think at Oxford) travel-' A 
led abroad ro ſce the manners and cur « 
\ 
p 
£ 


toms of che Univerſities beyond Sea ; 
and having ſpeat ſome time there, eſpe- 
cially at Padus ( where he took his De- 
= of Do&or in Phylick) returned ',q 
ome, became an eminently ſolid and ra- +1 
rional Philoſopher and Phy fitian, and one 31 
of that famous and learned Society, The 
K ings Coltedze of Phyſitiars there. In 


Sc oo 
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ulty: In his Travels, undertaking in the 
nd, company of ſome zealous Jelutes , the 
200- Licfence of the Proteftant Religion, he ſo 
that much troubled their patience , that they 
e 10 geſolved to terminate that diſpute of his 
Un- 313 a perpetual Silence , which they had 
nt I feed, had not his Countryman, one of 
In of the number , but morc mercifull then the 
net) Feſt, (by awaking him our of his natural 
n 1t, Fleep, preventing the ſleep of death ) in- 
the Formed him of their defign , to be pur in 
eli Execution that night ; whereupon he 
ath, preſently withdrew , and left not only 
y of the Houſe , bur the Place , and eſcaped 
ow- ghe cruclty of theſe blood-thirſty Reli- 
and gioſo's ; who ſhortly after his depar- 
ily, zure , brake open his door , entred his 
! his WW and approached his Bed, with 
for '& full rcfolution to have acted their exe- 
aſelf grable Tragedy, 

1 his . He had a great natural inclination to 
vel-' Mincral Works, and was at very great 
cus Charges about the ordering of Allum, 
ea; which ſucceeding not according to ex- 
(pe- pcCtation , he was thereby much preju- 
De- iced in his Eſtate; of which he com- 
ned plains in the 4$ page of the following 
| ra+ +Diſcourſe, He was much reſpeQed by 
one *King Fames , who committed the Queen 
" ' to h1s Care, when ſhe uſed to Bathe, and 
n ."Y 
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ave him a Grant of the Profit of his Al.- 
um Yorks , but upon the importuniry 's 
of a Courticr, as I am informed , after-: 
wards revoked it ; whereupon the Do-» 
Qor made his application to the King, but 4+ 
could not prevail,though the King ſeem. *7 
ed to be more then ordinarily ſenſible of 
his Condition. - = 
Whilſt he praQiſed in London there 1 
was one Aaxe Guntery troubled with ſuch 
ſtrange and unuſual Sympromes, that ſhe 
was generally thought and reported by 
all thar ſaw her to be bewirtch'd, King” fo 
James hearing of it lent for her to Londen, | | 
and pretending great pitty to her , told ,, 
her, he woald rake care for her relief , it F 
which thing he employed DoQtor Jorden FP 
who, upon examination, reported to the 5 
Kinz , that he thought it was a Cheat; ; 
and tinfuring all ſhe rook with harmleſs p 
things, made her belicve that (he had ta- uh 
ken Phyick , by the uſe of which , he 4. 
ſaid, ſhe had found great benefit, The 
DoQor acquainting his Majeſty that he. 5. 
had given her nothing of a medicinal na- , 
wre, bur only what did ſo appear to the 4 
Maid, and alſo, that though when he re- 
eated the Lords Prayer , and Creed in 
ngliſh, ſhe was much our of order, yet: 
at the rehearſal of the ſame in Latine ſhe: 
| was 


| 
t 
t 


«0p : 
> Ty 
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_ was not concern'd, the King was con- 
it): firmed in what he had ſuſpeRed before, 
and the Door had ſuggeſted, Vhere- 
oj upon the King dealing very plainly with 
bur her, and commanding her to diſcover the 
MM” Truth unto him, the maid, though at firſt 
of very unwilling to diſcleſe the Juggle,yer, 

upon the Kings importunicyy and promiſe 
to her gf making up what damage ſhould 
t accrue from the diſcovery, conteſled all, 
"by and his Majeſty received from her own 
2) mouth this Account. That ſometime be- 
> fore there happened a diference be- 
"14 tween a Female Neighbour of her Fa- 
o"* ghers and himſelf, and having in his own 
» 6 apprehenſion, no better way to be aven- 
= ged of her then this , impioufly cauſed 

his Daughter, on the receiving of the Sa- 
ar; grament y to engage to imitate oge be- 
leſs witch'd , and aſcribe it to that woman, 
i which ſhedid, and aRed this part in ſo 
= —_ and wonderfull a manner , thar ſhe 

w deceived all the Countrey where ſhe li- 
© ved, who thought it to be a truth, After 
_ which Confeſhon ſhe was very quiet, 
* the King giving her a Portion, ſhe wes 
J © gftcrwards married, being by this ſubtle 

i greifice perfeRly cured of her mimical 


FVuchery, 
ſhe! His Wife was a G<entlewoman of a 
4 Name 
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Name differing but in one lerter from hig 'fc 
own, Daughter to one Mr, Jorden, « L 
xiltfbire Gentleman ; which came eo paſy P 
afrer this manner, The Doctor being ] 
on a Journey , benighred on Salrs4ary At 
Plain, and knowing not which way'ro O! 
ride, happened to meet a Shepherd , of Þl 
whom he made enquiry what places P! 
were near , where he might have enter- Jif 
rainment for that right; the Shepherd #5 
relling him there was no place gear c- be 
nough for him conveniently to reach 
in any ſeafonable time, che Door, 
asked , what Gentleman lived therea- Hi: 
bours ; the Shepherd replyed, there was {#* 
one Mr. fordaz,not far off, a man of good 
quality , and a great eſtare, Prefenth VA! 
the Doctor { looking on this as @ good thc 
Omen) reſolved on his houſe, where he Bis 
was ſo kindly entertained , and fo wel £® 
accepred, that Mr. Jor4ay underſtanding anc 
him to be a Batchelonr , beſtowed hy J®! 
Davghter on him , with a confiderabk > 
Fortune, ; 
After he had practifed ſome time i ſed 
Londos , he came hither , and ſetled 8 his 
Bathe, where living many years, his Cot nc 
verfarion was ſo ſweet , his Carriage {(*® 
obliging, & his Life ſo anſwerable ro thtF*” 
port & dignity of the Faculty he p__ a 
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iis \ſed , that he had the Applauſe of the 
« Learned , the ReſpeR of the Rich, the 
if Prayers of the Poor, and the Love of all, 
ng Tear but of four Children he had that 
4 attained to any maturity of age ( beſides 
'x0 One who periſhed by that , which by the 
of bleſſing of God, and the affiſting help of 
_ my Remedies , hath prolonged the 
er- life of many, the Bath,) Two Sons, and 
.rd as many Daughters. Edward the elder, 
- e. being an Officer in the unhappy deſign of 
ach the 1fle of Rhee, was there y nronanams 
Qor flain, making his Colours , he managed, 
ea- Þis winding ſheet, The younger, Ben- 
was 44291 , Or rather Benozt , the Son of his 
iction, a man more profuſe and extra- 
ne yagant , deſiring to try his Fortunes in 
the world, died in obſcurity, Elizabeth 
« he His eldeſt Daughter was married ro Mr, 
wel Thomas Burford , an Apothecary in Bath, 
ding and Mayor of the City; and Mary his 
| by youngeſt — dicd in her Virgini- 

abk Þ, before her Father, 
 .* The DoQor allo living a ſtudious and 
6 | ſedentary life , which might encourage 
4 g bis rwo grand diſtempers he laboured 
Con Bnder , the Stone and the Gout, in the 
ve ſt me year in which this Treatiſe was 
0 the printed , ro which he imparted his laſt 
ofe{Sreath , departed this life , in the grear 


ſed? ClimaRe- 


_ 
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ClimaRerical year of his Age 63. and of © 
our Saviours Nativity , 1632. leaving | 
behind him the name of a judicious, ho-/- 
neſt, and ſober Phyſitian , and the excel-** 
lent example of a pious Chriiiian z on! + | 
whom I ſhould have thought it no 
trouble to have ſpent more Ink, could my * } 
diligence which was not wanting in this { x 
thing, have procured me ſufficient infor- + | 
mation, P 

But #*6&7« Tld]ejma®&; the Doctor is - { 
dead, and rhis Child of his ſurvives the x 
reſt, which happening to fall into my 
hands for a review, I could not but uſe , 
it with all the tenderneſs and reſpect, 
confcfſedly due to the juſtly celcbrarcd * 
Off-ſpring of ſo deſerving a Parent, | 
whom it ſo very much reſembles, And, ” 

, Thope, as have here done the Dota - 
right, ſo I have not elſewhere done hi; 
Diſcourſe any wrong, which I had ſome 
intentions at firſt to enlarge much more, 
but on ſecond thoughts I judged it more 
convenient , only to draw up a Table 0 
the Minerals he mentions, with the addi 
tion of ſome few marginal Annocarions, 
and to ſubjoyn the greateſt part of what. 

I had to adde of mine own, by way of: 

Appendix (though ſome things there are” 

of a different nature from his dclign): 
whucl 


| 
| 
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iof WhichIintend hereafter , as oppox= 
ing. eunity ſhall ſerve , to augment and am« 
ho-.* plific into an ue of Bathe, By the 
el-** performance of which , though I Gall 
00 - notbe ſo bold with ſome , on a moretri- 
no vial account , to ay, I ſhall oblige man- 
my | kind ; yet I think I may thus , thar I ſhall 
this f chen, in any mans judgement , have done 
0t- + enough, to deſerve a Civi] ReſpeR, from 

that 1s concern'd , ſuppoling it now 8 
15 + ſufficient honour co bear up the Train of 
the my Learned Predeceſlor, 
my 
ule 4 « Wo 
ce, T. G 
red 7 
ent, | 
nd, * 
tot + _— _ — 
bus 
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Ibellam iſtum De F 
AqQuisMED1Ca4A 
TIS 8 Do@iffimo. JorD a © 
'No antiquifiimo Collegs & 
noſtro ſcriptum multiphc ® 
ernditione & movarun*” 
ſabtilitatum varia ſupel. 
lefile referti imum, leg 
mus, & qui ab omnibu 
tam Philoſophis quanN 
Meaicis legatar dignifviT« 
mum judicavimns. - 
JOHANNES ARGENT I* 
* Collegit Hedicorum Landinenſium Prefiten Os 


JOHANNES GIFFORD. Nv 
SIMON BAS KERVILLE, #*p 
THOMAS RIDGELEY, F* 
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* + - _.. 4 Inladem opcris.5- - 
! Þ: \ » . ' b, 

, __ Alaeri paſſu liber, Liberibis is orbem; 

E Denteſque. ſpernes livides. 

Authores pandit, ſua dat Fordanus, & uſn 

A. Reeſita malto protulit. 

Atra qui ttt, flammas mditatwr,& undaiy 


A- 7 erram, metalla diſcuit. 
Nvicgaid in bis veteresAocuir quicguid Nown 
* Coleri natavit pol/ice. ( Anthor, 
>; 


Ht [wa duw exponit, Incem dat, operta recludit, 
ic Pennague fertar libera. ; 
im Perge liber ; gratus gratum volver it even, 


Lymphbe calentes dum fluent. 
#|. ; | & Lapworth, M. D. 


2 | | wb 
M | In laudem Authoris. 
an Nw divino Jordan medical ile lumen 
hut Dititar, 2 ge/ido licet il/nd frigere ernflet; 
{ F« Jordane decys Medicoram, candide Dotter, 
Linmine divino gnarys diſcernere cauſay 
e#gris corporibas noſti depeliere morbes ; 
Retina ſecluſe penerraſtt viſcera terre, 
Thermarum vires aperis, reſeraſque metali« : 
De gremio telluris aquas manare calentes 
Aen: Hos rabione dotes, wobis pris abdita pandis 
wando Phyſices arcana indagine mira, 
J, Nic caperis fama, nec inaue {audi amore, 
FE #rparrie profic, dignaris promere lacem : 
: Qui memoraverunt vel gni modo Balnea traftant, 
» Mon ſunt te melins meriti, ve! judice Moms. 
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Ad Authorem,' 
Sv felix, rerum potuit qui noſcert cauſas, 
Inter f@lices tu prope prinens tris. 
Sant ,quecung; tulit vel terra, vel unda, vel 4tr, 
Singula nota tibi, ſingula certatibi. 
Omnigene tibi vena reperia, reſebta metallhy 
Nullag; te in quovis corpore vena latet. 
Nos tn nowinibm veterum terreris, ut umbriss 
Nec tibi, cen multis, que nova ſola ylacent. 
Et dofta & juſta ratione ſingala lance 
Libras,, que veteres, queq; tulere novi, 
Nec canſ ai tantam ſcrutans tu negligis uſum : 
Htilis eFt liberi agina queque ini. 
Hoc unum doleo, qued non fint Ang lica neſtra 
Bainea, por calamum fatta Lating tum + - 
Creſceret ut jentis per te ſic gloria noſtre © 
In lengos celebris ger loca cantta dies. | / 


Ke hither Reader, bathe thy tender eyes 
In Jordans fireams which put of Bath do rik 
They'l clear hy ſight, and make thee clearly ſet - 
Choice ſecrets, which in earths deep boſom be 
Cloſelylaid up, and choicely ſecrer kept, | 
Where unobſery'd they many ages ſlept. . 
Here come & Bathe in Fordans ſtreams thy mint 
Thou there a ſtrange yet certain cure ſhalt find, 
Ot old ore-ſpreading errors leprofie, 

Which theſe clear Rireams do Fcetly mundifie, 
Here are two miracles of nature met, 

Here are typ miracles of England ſet; a d 


_ 
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* Our Engliſh Bathesout Engliſh Fordans ſireamy 

' Are gathered here as natures choiceſt creams, 
> Prodne'd by her, by leartied Art refin'd 
''* Por th' univetſal good of humane kind, : 
May much good hence be rais'd;8 miay it ruſe 
As well firſt Anthors as Inventors praiſe. 


wy Nicol: Sroaghton, of Stoughton, Blqj 


nt. j 18 dhar gates numerare £ahſ as 
( Naw tor Authbres varii dederant ) 
{nite Therthariin calor ortum babertt 

( candide Dottor ) 
Tuttivax, Alla, tamitn acqhicſcis 

Ex iis tanſis : mihi dic ( amice ) 

Car tibi ſoli via fintularis 

i perplacer iſta ? 

'* Arrogans forſan vim ipſe multi; 

+ Qui viam lingais , videart, tritam : 

_-__ @wlie ngroveiters vanm 

ye * ore Philantta. 

riſk © Sed cml candor tum innoteſcit, 

y.ſe Oni twos mores bene novit ; # te 

Lit oforem wacet, & ſerene 

0 —_' pitiralwantem. 

4. Stit Witit Plato Soerineſy; hich, 

mint- © Ts licet dotos verearis omnes, 

find, Yeritas midfir ramen eſt amicas 

x © "j0@ HVi cordi 03h, 
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Rob, Pierce Bach, in Theologin; 
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To the Author, 


Go I preſame to write io praiſe of him 
Whoſe work hath taught the world more 
. wit and Art, | 
And ſhall I not mine own diſpraiſe begin, . 
To undertake and cannet reach in part 
His'worth, his wit, lus learningwhich confounds 
Grave Antients in their long tradition grounds ? 


Celſms could brag Homwnculos to make 
Man to preſerve a thouſand years or worey-”,- 
Yet on himſelf he did ſo much miſtake, >. 
He could not hold his life till full threeſor 
Before he made, his maker him did mar, 
In this his words and works came ſhort by far. 


But modeſt Jorden void of theſe conceits, (foul, 


Hath clear'd obſcaret points from darkneſs * 
His learning, judgement, body, foul all waits.-'-_ ©. 


Life to preſerve in all ; his lifes chief ſoul +, 
Being learning,knowledge, and the love of truth, 
He hath made men himſelf perpetual youth. 

f. St. 


' A Gev in former doubtfull errors night 

/ _ many worthy . Stars. have borrowed 
ight, | 

Oar Sun adorns our daies, whoſe radiant beams + 

No heat, but truth add to our bathing ſtreams. 

A fit work for an Artiſt, whoſe pen bleeds 

To geath+jeceiy'd opinions : ſhews the ſeeds 


Qt 


+ © 


> SOC OEM EO ORKUT aA 


* Ofcarth-intombed Minerals, which lend 
Heat by their birth to fountain Nymphs, who 


Their pious tears ih pity to'regain (1 
Strength to the frozen nerves , ſweet eaſe from 
— ow 


Who would not ſtrive to celebrate that quill, 
Whiehdoth no fretting gall, bat milk diſtifl * 
To foſter truth ; being ſo conciſe and terſe. 
For to compriſe the Pratean univerſe .. 

In this ſmall volumg Which whodiſapprove, 

| Snarling expreſs negleR of lending love 
To learning, tenant nthis worthy pile, 

Where natures works are poliſh'd by Arts file, 
'Tis ſtrange in dayes of ruffling impudence,- --, 

© Which pamphlets ſpue of fa&on fearing ſenſe, 

: Art ſhould be baſhfull, if you ſearch, you't meet 
It valid in each page, ſhrouded in each ſheet , 
Aſham'd of their rude folly, whoſe mouths ſwell 

To ſlander worth they nere ſhallparallel. 

., * Tle venture natures tell-tale him to call, 

., And judge my verdi&'s not Apocryphall. . . 

"Heaven and earth ſeldom ſuch conceal'd births 

teal, 

But he the cauſe can publiſh, means reveal. 

Take then a true ſurvey, his lines deſcry, 

More trulted tables, then the truth did cry ; 

And pay Machaon as a friendly fee 

For purging 0: diſeas'd Philoſophy, 

The tribute of thy praiſe, though folly fret, 

Such as it made wiſe will repay the debt. (pains, 

Purge foul mouths ( Bathe ) that all applaud hig 

'Who purgeth bodies, and refines the brains, 

Bartholomew Man. 
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* Onthe Sight 
OF | 


Dr. JORDENS, 


Picture. | 


His faint reſemblance ſbews the Seg/!: 
4. #here once ayelt Art and Learning 


Ke AA: RK 4 


But vail'd with ſuch a modefiMeen, © _ 
' That "twas wot eaſie to be feen, © 6 


'Tis $kill in Artifts to conceal ; 5 

The Load-ſione's firongeft cap'd with Stes © Z 

Thrice happy Painter, aud more, if 

Thine Art copld lend him breath, as life. _ 

That balks with thine, all humane power 

If but requeſted. for at hour. 

*Tis he that Adam zzade of Duſt, 

And Eyve out of his Rib, he muſt 

Inſpire Aromes, 4 his »z:ght, = 

Mans breath would ſcatrer,nor unite. | 

Tet a.thing like him thou haft madey 

And We as nell wit, are Shade. 1 
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> CHAP. 1. 


i E xplication of the nord Bathe. The ſcope and 
argument of this Book. The ancient uſe and 
e eſteem of Bathes among the Romans, The 
ir modernuſe of ew among the T urks. Of Me- 
. dicinal Batbes, aud Mineral Waters, Hom 
eſteemed by the Greeks , Latines, Arabians, 

and aher Nations, 


| HE word Bathe ot Baineuys is of lar- 
e, ger extent theo I purpoſe to diſcourſe 
of : for it being the name of a form of 


) Remedy applyed to the Body , it may 
+: be framed either ont of liquid thipgs , os ſolid 
01 ſubances, or yapours, 
14 B Liquid 


De deper litis 
pag. 164, 


| . Of Natnral. Bathes. 

,” Liquid Subſtances are Water , Milk , Muff, 
Wine, Oyle ; Solid SabRances are Sand , Salt, |; 
prefied Grapes,,Corn, &c, Vapours are Stuphs '* 
and Hot Houſes, bo 

My intent is only to treat of Waters , and 
principally of thoſe which be called Mineral, © ; 
whether they be uſed in Bath or in Potion, &c, - «/ 

Theſe kind of watry and vaporous Bathes have 
been in uſe fromall antiquity. , and held in gteg |: 
eſteem, both for pleaſure, and for. preſervation of * 
health. For there is no form of Remedy more '* 
comfortable to mans body , -or Which eaſeth 
pain and wearineſs more ſpeedily , and more ef- 
feftually. And whereas H{ypocrates commends; x 
thoſe Remedies which do cure cito, tato , & ju- 
catde, ſpeedily, ſafely, and with comfort'; theſe 
Bathes perfort aff theſe intentions : and beſides, 7 
may be uſed toall Sexes and Apes, and Tett-7 
peratures , without hurt or inconvenience, info-27 q 
much ag the antient Romans had them in very®% 9 
frequent uſe: their Diet being liberal , and upon” 


Rome 170 publick Bathes for common uſe, | 
Pancirol/u; tells us of B56 1n Rowe at one "= F 
and all of them moſt ſumptuous and magnificent 
buildings, eſpecially the Anthonin and Diocleſran 7 
Bithes : the' Walls whereof were of admirable 
height, with an infioite number of Marble Pil-? 
lars, 


and Mineral Waters. ; 
?, * lars, ere&ted for oftentation, and not to ſupport 
ity '7 any thing, £000 Seats to fit in' ; Their Ca/de- 
ks | | Tia, Tepidaria, Frigidaria, moſt ſumptuous and 
”* Rtately ; the whole tabrick ſo large and ſpacious, 

nd > as they reſembled rather Cities than Honfes : 
4 * And fo it might well be,when as there were im- 
'» '® ployed for the building of the Dioc/efian Bathes, 
VE : as Baccins ſaith. 40000 men, bur Salmnth ſaith, 
"7 140000 for ſome years together, They were 
# placed where now the Church of Saint Angelo pePonins obſcre 

” ſtands. The Turks at this day retain that an- wvat.(b2.3.c.34 
etl. * tient cuſtome of the Romans, and are in no- Proſper Alpizas 
&- * thing more profuſe , then in their Temples and , medicins 
"G8? - Bathes,, which are like unto great Palaces, and "VP" 
+ in every City very frequent. And yet both the 
*# Romans and the Tarks uſed thoſe Bathes chiefly 
= for pleaſure and delicacy, and cleanlineſs: the 

; Romans going _— z and their wayes 
* duſty, had need of often waſhing; and the 
er”? Turks lying in their Cloaths, ſubje& to Lice and 
po” Worms, if it were not for their often bathing, 
le-'” Moreover, the Diet of the Turks, though it 
_ -* be more ſparing then that of the Romans, yet it 


> is littlebetter : namely, npon Herbs, Roots, raw 
= frait, &c. and their Drink, for the moſt part 
2 Water, being prohibited the uſe of Wine by their 
* Religion , muſt needs breed many crudities in 
tip”? their bodies , yet by their often bathings , they 
”* donot only overcome them , but geta good ha» 
-* bit of body, their Women being accounted ag 
— delicate creatures as any in the world , who duly 
7 twice a week reſort tothe Bathes, 
Ic; Now if thoſe Nations would beſtow fo much 
2 upon their Bathes of A and pleaſure,which 
, 2 were 


Of Natural Bathez. 


were only of pure Water ; we have much more: © 
reaſon to adorn 'our Mineral Bathes z which *; 
(beſides the former uſes) are alſo medicinal ® 
and very ſoveraign for many Diſeaſes, conſiſting * 
of wholſome Manerals , and approved for many * 
hundred years , of many who could not other- 
Wiſe be recovered. At the leaſt wiſe if we do + 
not beautifie and adorn them , yet we ſhould ſo | 
accommodate them , as they might ſerve for the 
utmoſt extent of benefit to ſuch as need them. | 
For there is nothing in our Profeſſion of Phy» 3 


- fick more uſeful, nor in the werks of Nature 


Cay. % 
Ex; 0 bd 2.lib.3, 


more admirable , ( man only excepted , which + 
Plato calls the great miracle) then Natural+ } 
Bathes , and Mineral Waters, The nature'and ©} i 
cauſes whereof have been ſo hard to diſcover , as ** | 
our antient Autbors have written little of them,  * 
holding them to be ſacred or holy , either for /** : 
that they .judged them to have their virtue im-\/* - 
mediately how God, or at leaſt from the celeſtial | * 
Bodies ; from whence , both their aFtval heat > 3 
was thought to be kindled , by lightnings or | «1 
ſuch like 1mpreſſions , and other admirable Vir- 44 
tues, and ſometimes contrary effects derived, 
which appear in them. Alſo divers miracles 
have been aſcribed unto thoſe Natural Bathes, 
to confirm the opinion of a ſupernatural power in ' 
them , 2s Gnanerins reports of the Bathes of , | 


Aque 1 Italy : and Langins out of Athenens, 7 
concerning the Bathes of Edepſns , Which both | Jy 
loſt their vertue for a time. The one by the JN 
Magiſtrates prohibiting poor diſeaſed people to 7 { 
uſe them , the other by impoſing a taxation upon p 


them : but upon the reformation of thoſe abuſes 
were © 


and Mineral Waters. 
were reſtored to their former virtues again. 

I need not herein averring the opinion 04 
inal *? Divinity which was held to be in, Bathes , make 
10g * any mention of the Pool of Berbe/da , written of 
any * by Saint Fobn , and Nonnss the Poet : nor of 
Ier- _ the River Fordan, Which cured Vaaman the 
> do «7 Syrian of his Leprofie, being indeed cue mira- 


d ſo # cles, and done by a ſupernatural powes : yet it is 
the 7 likely that thoſe and ſuch like examples bred in 
, 2 the mindsof men a reverend and divine opinion 


® of all Bathes : &pecially where they ſaw ſuc 

ure > ſtrange effects as they could not well reduce to 

ich | natural Caalſes. 

nrali } And this hath been the cauſe that in old time 
- 7 theſe mineral fountains have been conſecrated 


Sicily , Thermidea in Rhodes , Aque 1n Htaly, 
ed, | Aqni/grane in Germany, Baden in Hetvetia : and 
cles Four antient City of Bathe in Somer/et-ſbire , in 
1es, 3 honor whereof I have eſpecially undertaken this 


labour , and I perſwade my ſelt , that among the 
; of  Jiofinite number of Þathes and Mineral Waters 
e*u;, which are in Eyrope, there are none of more 
oth Juniverſal uſe for curing of Diſeaſes, nor any 
the _ } more commodious for entertainment of lick pet- 
> to ©& ſons, then theſe are. X TY 

n 3} Beſides this ſacred conceit of Bathes, where+ 
iſes I with in antient times , the minds of men were 


ere B 3 poſleſty 


Of Natura! Bathes, | 


poſſeſt, we may adde this, that the nature of Mi. 
nerals was not ſe well diſcovered by them, as it 
hath been fince : and therefore we finde very} 
De tuende [a> little written of this argument,either in Ariſta 27 } 
wit, lib 4.cap.4+ or H ——___ in Galen, = _—_ molt c0- 7 
ES piouſly in all other points of Phyfick, yet con» 
tag we cnn this hath little, * and never gave any ol 2 
his Batbes Aid, theſe Waters to drink inwardly, although he ac-" 
fol. 7. b.where knowledgeth that they were in uſe : and for out- 
alſo he proves ward uſes, held them all to be potentially hot. 
_—_— uſe . After theſe Grecjans, the antient Latines an "Ju 
ters amons Arabians ſucceeded Plinie, Celſus, Seneca, La A 
Phyfirians, as C7etius, Avicen, Rhaſis, Seraphio, Averrboer,u 
well before, whom we finde ſome ſmall mention of naturd,, '$ 
as finceche Bathes, and ſome uſe of Salt and nitrous, ant 
time of Galen, _4,,»inous waters, but nothing of worth toward*I#c 
| the diſcoverie of the natural cauſes of them. 13 
is hikely they did paſs it over lightly, either by# 
reaſon of the difficulty in ſearching out the cauſe”: 
of them, or that they judged them meerly mety > 
phyſical.But in later times the nature and peners®” 
tion of minerals(from whence the Baths proceed t 
and from whence the whole doQtrin of them bot! ©" 
for their qualities and differences, originals an>4®* 
uſe, muſt be derived) being better looked ints” 
and obſervations taken from ſuch as daily labov'% POL 
in the bowels of the earth, for the ſearch 6 F?2 
Mines, or ſach as afterwards prepare them for ou” 3 
neceffary uſes; we have attained to better know- 1 
ledge in this kinde, than the Antients coult 5 
have, although in all new diſcoveries there wil-* 
be defe&ts for ſucceeding ages to ſupply, ſo 1% 
falls ont in this : Dies Diem docet : Anben Bry 


z 
| 
At 


| aud Mineral. Faters, 
Mi-i8 :« corrigit. And although Agrico/a, Fallepins, 
s it Baccins, Matbefias Solinander, Libavins, &Cc. 
very 24 have added much unto that which was tormerly 
Peck 5 known in this point, and reformed many errors 


' co-: and miſtakings in former writers : yet they bave 
:on- Jeft many things imperfeR, doubtful, obſcure, 
y of. 3eqptroverted, and perhaps falſe,. as may - appear 


." o the diſcourſe following.” 1 do reverence all 


out- "Ftheir worths, as from whom I have learned many 
t. "thugs, which elſe I could hardly have attained 
and" Junto ;. and I acknowledg them to bave been gx+ 


acellent inſtruments for the advancement of leat- 
zing : yetT hope it may be as free for me with- 

Put amputation of arrogancie to publiſh my con= 
gceits herein, as it hath been for them, or may be 


vard For any other ; 

. 

1 by* Hanc veniens petiven{que dawmu{que viciſſins, 
We both this leave, Give and receive. | 


et}. | 

1212. My end and fladie is the common 200d, and 
cel he bettering of his knowledge : and if 1 ſhall 
bot. ring any further light to increaſe that, I ſhall 
; an © glad : otherwiſe my intent beirg to ſearch out 
int S$2e truth, and not to contradiR others, it will ot 
boy $0ught to be a ſufficient proteRion for me, where - 
-h o Ffore I come to diſcourſe of Mineral waters, 

Xx 00'S © 
n0W 4 
oult 4 
wil - 
ſo 1% 
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Libavins ac ju- 
dicio aquarium 
W117, cap, Is, 


Bbacttis Lb, x, 
C0p.6, 


Of Natural Bather, 
C H A P, Il. 


Definitlon of Mineral Waters. The nature wheres 
| of cannor be underſtood, except firſt conſidera* © 


tion be bad concerning ſample water. Of nbich 


. #n this Chaprer are ſheawed the qualities and * 


uſe. 


Ineral waters art ſuch, as beſides their om 4 
ſimple nature, bave received and imbibed* 


% 
* he 
' (fs 

8 


Jome «ther qualitie or ſubſtance from Subterrane* 


an Mines. 1 fay,befides their own nature, becauſt © 
they retain ill their liquidneſs and cold, and fs 


moyſture, although for a time they may be aQu- 
ally hot from an external impreſſion of heat; 
which being gone, they return to their former 
cold again. I ſay, imbibed, to diſtinguiſh them 
from confuſed waters : as earth may be confuſed 
with water, but not imbibed, and will fink to the 
bottom again : whereas ſach things as are im- 
bibed, are ſo mixed with the water, as it retains 
them, ard is anited with it : being either Spirits, 


or diffoluble juyces or tinRares ;* I ſay from 
Subterransan Mynes, to diſtinguiſh them from 
animal or vegetable ſubRances,as infuſions or de- ® 


coQions of herbs, fleſh, 8&c. 
Seeing then that the Bafis of theſe Bathes or 


mineral fountains, is water, we muſt firſt conſi- 
der the nature of fimple water, and from thence &” 
we ſhall better judge of Mineral Waters, and # 


their differences. 
By ſimple water I do not mean the Element 
of water, for that is no where to be found among 


mixt * 
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* which may be diſcerned either by 


mY "i OS? 


and\ Mineral Waters. 9. 


| mixt bodies, but I mean ſuch water as is free Solinarder lib, 
| from any heterogeneal admixture, which may al- ** © 1- 


ter either the touch or taſte, or colour, or ſmell, 
or weight, or confiſtence, or any other qualitie, 
the ſenſes, or 
by the effe&s. This water therefore muſt have 
his colour -and taſte, without ſavour or 


= ſmell, thin, light, cold and moiſt; if any of theſe 
2 properties be wanting, or any redound , it 1s 
= mixed and infeated. 


Cold and moifture do abound m water. For Solizandey lib. | 


> cold appears by-this, that being heated. by any 7: 4+ 3. 
> external cauſe, it ſoon returns to his cold nature 
- again, When the-cauſe of the heat is removed. 


Dueft.nat. n. 
And whereas'Air is held by the Stoicks to be Tides, proeck 
moſt cold ; - and confirmed by'Semeea and Libg- © 30. 

vins, yet the reaſon they give for it, doth ſeem to 

prove water to be -mote cold, beraufe they make 

the matter of air tobe water,and to have his cotd- 

nefs from thence. But Ariſtotle holds the: air ro Mettor 4. 

be hot from the efficient cauſe which rarified :iv, 

being of more validity to make it hot, than water . 
{the material cauſe) to make it cold, Galen is 2* *ſsportium 


© of neither fide, for he doth not judge it to be hor, ©: ** 7+ 3: 
+ neither doth he ever pronounce it to be cold : 
= bur by reaſon of his tenuity, apt 'to be altered 


eitlſer by heat or cold. . 
I will not here undertake to determine whe- De phiſ. 


by ther all be bred of water, or whether it be not a Chriſt part 2, 
&- diſtin ſubRance of it ſelf, and only receiverh Arifior, x. Me- 
& watry vapour into it, being agreeable in cold, tes; cap. 4; 


moiſture, tenuity, &c. with it, and fo lets them 
ſeparate in rain : and ſo exonerate it ſelf of theſe 
Yapours, as alſo of dry exhalations by winds, 
thunder, 


; Of Natural Bathes, 
© *thander, &c. or whether air be only the ef flak 
* _ *»» of the inferiour globe, being within the och 
of his virtue :; as all Dominion hath not only 4 


place of refidence and Manſion, but alſo a verge 
and territory where it exerciſeth his authority anti, 
government ; {o the inferior globe; of the earth} vi 
and water hath his dominion beyond. bis oma s 
globe, as likewiſe may be thaught of all otheco 
globes of the Planets, &c, But theſe points arbe 
1mpertinent tomy purpoſe. It zg enough for #ehe 
to thew what I jadge of the- t ature of the He 
air concernarg heat ar cald, to me it (eemFhy 
moſt probable, that the air of it felt ſhould & Te 
cold, as may appear by this, that it is only beatgh, 24 
by external cauſes, which being removed, the be 
retarns to his former coldneſs again, So we (&#Fyo 
that within the Tropicks in Zona torride, 2$ lonfehi 
as the Sun is within their Horizon, and beats tifFfe 
git with his perpendicular beams, it is exceedufF} 

hot, eſpecially 1n the vallies, where the refle&&Frhi 
on 5 moſt z  inſomuch as Arifor/e held thal%an 
parts of the World to be inhabutable, in regain 4wh 
of the extremity of heat. Bur after the Sun 1s. ſe;4fro 
the air returns to his natural coldneſs, until tbe: 
Sun ariſe and heat it again. Joſephus Acoſta, uw 


eth this argument a Aviftle, about th Fthe 
Fabitablener of the hay ponds that the dais” of 
and nights being there equal, the preſence cf thi wh 
Sun in the day-time may well heat the air, by3nat 
his abſence for twelve hours more in the night.” £0 | 
reduceth the air to a better temper : and upai/ mo 
this and divers other arguments and experiencet}y poi 
which cannot be denied, concludes, that if ther cor 
be any Paradiſe ppon earth, it is under or near tix the 


aud Mineral Waters: 


+MecquinoRtial, The like reaſon may be drawn from 
Ethe coldneſs of mountains, which being near - to 
/ iZthe middle region of the air, and wanting that re= 
ZAcRion of the beams of the Sun, which 1s in the 
uxalleys, are continually cold, and often covered 
with ſnow,which would not be if the air were hot. 
EAs for the conceit that the middle region is made 
old by an Antiperiſtafis, the element of fire 
being above it, and the refleQion of the beams of 
Ihe Sun beneath it,it is an idle conceit, For theſe 
he _ w both fides would rather heat than _ 
*M% Fthe middle region by their working upon it. Al- 
| & Fo take ne Ann of fire Lew aadet the 
tg zMoon, which is an opinion now exploded by the 
E&deft Philoſophers, and then what becomes of ,,,.. pr 
; (epFyour Antiperiſtafis ? But I ſhall ſpeak more of cp, p.x; c.8. 
is Antiperiftaſis, cap. 13, And as for the re- Carden, de ſub» 
ufetion beneath, it is a weak thing, and will *{-lib.2.Pal- 
auRQhardly extend to the top of a ſteeple : wherefore —_—— lib.x. 
#2this coldneſs of the middle region is not from 1; te 
Ftany Antiperiftaſis, but from the nature of the air, ge :r;jplici cel 
26 which there is not altered either by any influence Lb. x. cap. 4. 
ſea yfrom above, or by any vapours or refle&ion from Lament. Valle, 
t £ beneath. _ , fc. , 
.u3 Neither would it be ſo cold neer the Poles, if 
«the air of it ſelf were hot. But the long abſence 
las'F of the Sun in thoſe parts, and the oblique beams 
f thi when it is preſent, do permit the air to enjoy bis 
, bl natural coldneſs. And as the airis of it ſelf,and 
igh# in his own nature cold, ſo is it probable that it is 
par; more cold than water, ſeeing it hath a greater 
ca power of cor:denſation, than water, as we ſee it 
ner congeals water into ice, ſnow, hail, &c. which _ 
r ey the water cannot do of it ſelf. For 1n the _ 
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of the earth, where the air cannot freely paſs,muW 1; 
ter is never found to be congealed, unleſs it Wl ; 
compaſied by ſome other ſubſtance equivale 
toairin coldne(s, as Quick-filver, Nitre, 
where cold is drawn into greater compendiun*; 
than in water, by reafon of the denfity of that go 
ſabiances : _ in ice and ſnow, the cold n 


be greater, by reaſon of the admixture of air, } W 
15 likewiſe probable that earth 18 more cold that 


water, if ve conſider it as it 1s in it ſelf, and note 
Arift. 1. Mete» mixed with other heterogenities, For as metia Hh 
or. cap. 3. Ccauſcth beat, and levity, and rarity, ſo want & Tor 
Motion, which is in earth, cauſeth coldneſs, de , 2 
De ort% & = ty, and ponderofity, But it is enough for ol 
ter, lib... & 
meteor. 4. cap, PLPolſe to prove both air and water to be col@Soy 
& 4. Gal. de AS for moiſture, 4r;/tor/e holds the air to be me 
ſmzl. med, ſac. moiſt, and water moſt cold. Ga/en holds wateÞ 
(th, x. cap. 8: tobe moſt moiſt, Ariftot/es reaſon for the predoMſf | 
atuot,y Ek- minance of. moiſture in Air is, becauſe it is m 25 
"7 hardly contained within bis bounds : but the terfhag 
mination of things proceeds from their oppoliter 
qualities, as moitture 1s terminated by dryneſifind 
aod dryneſs by moiſture : and dryneſs doth #$4-; 
eaſily terminate moiſture, as moiſture doth teryf 7 
minate dryneſs, And this difficulty of termin® 
tion in air, may more properly be aſcribed to we er 
thinneſs and tenuity of parts,than to his moiſture 
For dry exhalations will extend themſelves #' 
well as moiſt vapours z and as it is denfity that | 
compads, ſo it 1s rarity that extends, Fire it ſel 4 
is more hardly boanded than air, and yet notly 
moiſt, Thoſe that would reconcile cheſe differ Þ m 
ences, do alledge that Ga/en ſpeaks as a Phyfr 
tian,and meant that water was bumidi/unum me br 
Aicamentum:! 


4 


Paleſis 161. 
Hh.  M C0 rn 


and Mine) Water. 
dicamentum : Ariſtotle as a Philoſopher meant 
it to be bawidi//imm c/ementar. But this re- 
onciliation gives little ſatisfaQtion. For how the 
could water be bumvidiſfimnw wedicawentuns , | if 
ac were not baeuidiſciopare e/ementurs ? For we 
ſimple qualities are more intenſe in the Ele- 
WEments, then in Mixt Bodies , ceteris paribss- 
BWe ſpeake of the proper operation of water ac- 
$Xcording to his natural quality , and not as it may 
no Hyork by accident. Thinneſs and levity are wo 
* Þther qualities of fimple water,which Hypocrates De aere, aquis 
t © Tommends, and adds this experiment in another & loc. 
F lace, that it is quickly hot and quickly cold. ” _ 4 
alen adds another experiment in the quick *"' ——_— 
oyling of Peaſon ard Beans. 
And whereas.Ga/en produceth the boyling of 
$ as a familiar example to ſhew the tenuity 
pf water, we may gather that the uſe of Beans 
as common in thofe dayes , although the Py- 
hagorean ſe&t did then much floariſh , which 
Were thought to forbid the uſe of them. Bur I 
Wind that here hath been a great miftake, For 
Hf _ who _=_ t ” =_ ; —_ 
Pythagoras , affirms that he did delight much ,.... 
In that Kond of food : ahd our Phyfitians comt- —_— 
n= Mend them for looſing the Belly , and drying gf Platerss jn 
*Rheums. But it ſeems the cauſe of this miſtake prai. 
was a Verſe of Empedecles, 


, wot dySercr. xvduay Ws yaegs Tye 


I miſeri a fabulo miſeri ſnbducite dextras, 


brice wretched men,from Cyams keep your hands. 
+ / As 
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| As if he had forbidden the uſe of Beans, 1 
poor occaſion + to pronounce them miſerable 
which uſed them. But he meant it of continet 
Wo, Attics Cy and abſtinence from venery, as As/ns Ge 
lib.4.cap.11.de {ins doth interpret it : where xvdyur are under? 
Divinat. 1. ſtood te be reſtjcu/i. Cicero mentioneth th 
In Ariftew the: fame of the Pythagoreans , butin anothe$ 
queſtione 19: nſe , becauſe Beans were thought by their fla 
tulency , to difturb our Dreams , and ſoto hins 
der the divination which might be gathered fron? 
Brerinus de re them , as alſo Middendorpins judgeth ; But \'F 
ciberia lib. 16, return to water: And it is requiſite that watt 
hs ods ſhoald have theſe qualities, in regard of ti © 
manifold and neceſſary nſes of it ,” both for 's 
and Beaſt , and Plants : infomuch, as there is 
living for any creature, where there is no wat 
Tt was our firſt drink to quench our thirſt , 
to diſtribute our nouriſhment as a vebics/ 
which it doth by his tenuitie ; and after the 
vention of Wine, it was mixed therewith, 
Virgil ſaith of Baccbas, 


Peculaque inventis Acheloia miſcuit noit, 


And he that firſt found out the Vine, 
Mix'd ſome Water with his Wine. 


Where, by Ache/oia , he means not only &F: 
| _ of the River Ache/ous in Etolia , = X 
ral. lib.e, Otner waters , as Marrobings proves Out of An 
_— ftophanes and Ephoras : and Scaliger (aith t 
the Greeks called all waters by tnart name, 
the word a{qy: And fince the planting of Vint 
yards , ſeeing all Countries could / 0s, | 
rape 
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rapes , Bacchaz alſo taught the world to make 
Et inum @ frugibas with water , as Diodorns Sicu- 
us reports, from whence the Egyptians. had 


} 


heir Zithum and Carmi , the Spamards their Rerum anti- | 
Cerca, the Turks their Cowſet , and we our 14: #45, 12. 
fe and Beer ; all which are extrafted out of 
£Corn , by the pureneſs of and tenuitie of water. 
3y means whereof we have our Broths , Syrups, 
poxemes, &c, extraſted with it , as a fit men- 
ox Fruum to receive the faculties of all medica- 
Meats and nouriſhments , eſpecially the ſecond 
Qualities , and therefore it was antiently called 
 Panſpermia : beſides the manifold uſes in waſbs 
| oy hoy &c. where that water is accounted 
, Which lathers moſt , being mix'd with 
pap , of which I will not diſcoarſe farther, Le- 
ty is another note of pure water , alledged by 
dany , and ſerves well to diſtinguiſh at from 
any mixed waters , whether ' we reſpeR the 
eight of it , or the moleſtation which it breeds —  _ 
2 the bowels. This difference of weight is 33s 1.4.7, 
ardly diſcerned by ballance, both becauſe imple 
aters do very little differ in this point , and 
ſo many mixt waters , if they be only feed 
Fith Spirits , and not corporal ſubſtances , re- 
Sin the ſame proportion of heavineſs with fmple 
ater : andalſo becauſe it is hard to have great 
_Fallances ſoexaRt , asa ſmall difference may be, _. 
*Jiſcerned by them , yet Agrico/a reports that a M. &rerva Won 
« dtyle of the water # | Pyrene and Euleus , did cap. 154 2 
peigh a dram leſs then the water of Euphrates, 
8 Tigris, and therefore the Kings of Per/ia nſed 
r:-P drink of it, and held it in great account , as 
2''o the water of the River Coaſpis, Thus m_ 
or 
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Langins Epift for the qualities which fimple water ſhould haye, 
Gb, 2.BpiÞ. 31+ {or fach as it ſhould not have, I ſhall not need to 
ſpend time in diſcourſe , being either ſuch ag 


{ 

the Senlas will diſcover , if it be in talte, colow, | 

ſmell, or touch; or the effeRts, 1f it be pargy P 

tive, Yomitor Jz Venomous, KC, t 

; : 

CHAP, III. | ſ 

: n 

Of che three Originsls of Simple Waters. ( 

Baceius ib. x. OW it followeth that we (hew fron a 
Cape3.4. Agric. whence theſe waters bave their Origi 0 
de orts &-cauſis which is no other then of the mixt waters, ſaving 
ſubter. lib. 1+ that the mixt waters do participate with ſome 
nh 9 t Minerals which are imbibed in them. ſa 
Solinande l, 2, They baue three ſeveral Ocigioals : the one 
cap.1.& lib.z, from moiſt vapours congealed by cold in the air: £ 
eap. 3. the ſecond from the earth ; the third by perco-W 4, 
oy lation from = Sea. x: i FE 
For the firſt , it is certain that our Spring «. 

+ the and Rivers do receive great ſupply of waters 8 
from the Air, where vapours being congealedW 14, 

by cold, do fall down upon the Earth , in Rain, ;,; 


or Snow.or Hail,whereby the ground 1s not only 
made fertile , but our Springs are revived , andfff ;--« 


our Rivers increaſed, As we ſee the Rhine and wy 
Danubius to {well more in Summer than in Win-W þ,, 
ter , becauſe then the Snow which continually i, ; 
lyeth upon the Alpes , doth melt by the heat of 
the Sun , and fills thoſe Rivers, which have then (6m 
Originals from thence up to the brinks. AlLY wir 
we ſce daily after mach Rain, our ſmall Lakes p;, 
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and Rivers to be very high. Alſo upon much 
dryth our Springs fail us in many places , which 
upon Rore of Rain do ſupply us again with water. 
And this is the cagſe that in molt parts of {fri- 
ca, near the EquinoQial , where it rains little, 
they have little water ; and many times un two 
or three dayes journey, can hardly find to quench 
their thirſts and theur Camels, Leo Africanve 
ſpeaks of an Army wherein were many Camels, 


XZ which in their marchirg , coming to a River, 


( perhaps it was but a Brook ) did grink it dry. 
So yak muſt acknowledge oeke Earth > 
ceives much water this way. But how this 
ſhould ſerve the Bowels of the. Earth with ſuſhi- 
cient for the generations there , and for perpe- 


tual Springs , 15 very doubtfull ; whereas Seneca Oueſt. natar; 


x7 


ſaith that theſe waters do not pierce aboye ten 6b. 3: cap. 7. 


foot into the Earth: neither if there were paſſages - 


for it into the Bowels of the Earth , can the han- 
dred part of it be imployed this way , but is rea- 
d:ly conveyed by Rivers into the Sea. Where- 
fore although much water be yielded to the.ſu- 
perficies of the Earth by Rain and Snow , and 
Hail from the Air , yer not ſufficient to main- 
tain perpetual Springs ; ſeeing many times, and 
in many Countries theſe aerial ſupplies are want» 
ng , or very ſpare, and yet the Springs the ſame. 


Wherefore Ariſtotle his opinion , which attri- 2 Meteordl. 
bares all to aerial water and vapours from thence, & *: 3- 


is juſtly rejeedby Agricola , and by our Coun- 


trey-man Mr. Zydiat. So that we muſt find out D! 07s & caus 


| ut $Sſubt. [.1(.6, 
ſome other Originals, or elſe we ſhall want _ feat. | 


cap. I, 


water for the manifold uſes tke-Earth hath of it. 
From the Earth they make another O-1ginal o 
C perpetu 


1$ 
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+. From the perpetual Springs and Rivers, ws firſt 


Earth, 


Metanm, 15+ 


_ reciprocation between water and air , the othet 


ſeems to be ordained by Nature only for the irri- 
e4tion of the ſuperficies of the Earth, which elſe 
would be in moſt places deftitute. of water, 
where Springs are not , and ſo would be barren, 
Plants and Trees wanting due moiſture for then 
noariſhment, Wherefore for the perpetuity of 
Fountains , and for ſubterranean genetatic 
which cannot proceed without water , tþ 
have imagined a generation of water within the? 
Earth; ſome”holding that the Earth it ſelf 
converted intowater, as Elements are held to be 
mutable and convertible , the one in the other 
AS Ovid ſaith of the converfion ef Elements : 


Reſolutague tel[ns, 
In liquidas rareſcit aquas, Oc. 


The Earth likewiſe, when once unty'd 
Is into Water rarify'd. 


But we muſt grant Ovid his Poetical liberty 
and not tye his words to ſuch a ſtrict ſenſe, al 
though Scaliger in his Criticks would not pat 
don a Philoſophical errour in the firſt verſe of 
Metamorphoſis, for ſaying that forms are cha 
ged into new bodies. But unleſs there be ſome 


. 
1 
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Elements are not convertible the one into the 


other, For neither Fire will be converted inf y, 
any other Element being ſuperiour to the reſt e 

. and not' to be maſtered by cold , which only tt 
, miſt be the agent of the converſion of it by con-W tc 
dernſation ; neither will the earth be convertelY p 


into} 
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into water ,- or any other Element , | as P/avd 
thinks in Tigses, and Ariſtotle 3. de c@a10 cap. 7. 
for cather heat or cold muſt convert it. Heat 
cumot do it, although it rarifie and atrenuate, 
both for that it conſumes moyſure , and alſo be+ 


L cauſewater iscold , which it ſhould not be, if it 


were made byheat z for every natural Agent 


works: to that end that it may make the Patient {"#*el.4-mes 


teor, Caps I9, 


like it ſelf: and heat may convert earth into ,, {1,721 
kame. and dry exhalations, butnot into water, 
fot-all water which is not eternal, is from cold; 
likewiſe cold cannot convert earth anto water, 
betauſe cold doth congeal , condenſe, and con» 
Kregate, and indurate , and not diflolve and at- 
renuate, &c, as we ſee in Amber and Gumms. 
Neither will water be converted into earth. For 
by heat it turnsto vapour and air, by cold into 
ice and ſtone ; wherefore the Elements are not 
changed the one intothe other , unleſs it be wa- 
ter and air , which have more affinity and more 
neighborhood than the reſt, And yet it is doubt- 


$ full, as I haveſaidin the former Chapter : bur 


this generation of water from the earth 1s impoſ- 


ſible. Others will have great recepracles of pyrfuc de ſt 
air within the'earth , which flying up and down, cr4 Philoſoph. 


is congealed by the coldneſs of Rocks into wa- pan. 
ter, to ſupply all wants. Others imagine hu 

Lakes and Ciſterns ,' primarily fratned in 

earth , and ſupplyed with water, either from 
vapour or air , or from the fea'; which water 
either by agitation,by winds,or by umpulfion from 

the Sea, or by compreſſion of Recksy, is cleva- - 
ted to the ſuperficies of the earth z-or elſe va« 
pours from thence , ar. attenuation, either 
a 


from 


3 From the 
Sea, 


” ammal , and to ſuck water by yeins , to-ferw 
'""., his turn for generations and nutritions. , But 
\ * ſhould it ſuck more than it hath need of ? 


+> 11 he:point 
. deepelt -imprefhon in moſt mens minds , I ſhall 


”: wtu & tau. Printipally Kom- the Sea. -  Hgrico/a for fear of 
6: /-crer. lib.r, wanting water: for his-Springs:, 1s contented to 
©/.5.0 9. wdinitofalltheſe Originals; although he relyeth 
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fxom the Symaod Starrs, or from ſubterraneurtice 
kindled upon Sulphur and Bitumen;  Whick:vas 
pours aſcending 0 the tops of Mountains , ace 
there congealed into water: by the: coldneſs.f 
the Rocks; .where there. muſt be. other Civ 
terns 6r-Caftles in the ai to feed the infenau, 
Springs, - Others will make the earth to bean 


boiv ſhall it caRt it forth beyond the place ofuſe; 
to the ſaperficies of the earth 2 unleſs they. will 
ſay-that the Mynes which ſuck it , do puke it 
up .2$ Infants do when their Romaghs are full, 
#hich is abſurd to ſay. Theſe and ſuch like des 
vices are produced for the maintaining of theit 
Original; which as they are all inſufficient to 
afford. ſach-a-proportion of water as is requiſite, 
fo moſt of them are ſo improbable , and full of 
deſperate difficuitics, asI am-unwilling to ſpend 
time. in the rehearſing of them, or-their Authors, 
mich more. unwilling in. the confutiog of them; 
totrouble _—_ and offend my Reader, only Þ 

of-fubterranean fire which hath takeq 


ſpeak. of hereafter, when I come to ſhew the 
czufes ofthe a@taal heat of Springs. The third B 
Qriginal 35-from che Sea , 2. ſufficient Rorehouſe Þ 
for iall-nfes , .and 'whereunto the other two may 
be 'refetred;; ;Bot that which. falls from the air, 
aralthat wiuch is bred inthe earth , do proceed 


leaſt 
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lead vpn the Sea, becauſe he knows not how th 
bring K up to the: heads of his fountains, but 
— 1tſhould ſerve for lower. places near 
the-Sea-colir As 1 remember I have ſeeo in Ze+ 
” tend at Weſtcapel, fre(h Springs colated from che 
; Sea, through banks of fand,. Bat I make no doube 
but that the Sea-water may ſerve all other Springs 
and Rivers whatſoever, although both tar remort 
from the Sea, and high in fituation, Neither ſhall 
we need to flye-tor help to thoſe monſtrous con- 
.ceits of Agitation, Compulfon, Compreſiion, 
SyRtian, AttraRion'by the Sun, &c Bur holdhn 
the ſacred Canon of 'the Scriptures, that all-R+- 
 yerace from the Seag,&8c,; I perſmade my ſelf, Eccleſiaſtes 1. 
that there is a natural reaſon tor the elevating of ” © 
theſe waters unto the - heads-of -Fauntains and , | 
Rivers, although:ithath not yet been diſcovered. 
Fer thoſe opinions formerly mentioned, wall nor * - 
hold water. | *22 
My conceit theretore is this, thatas we ſee in __ 
Sipbwncuti:, that water being put in at one end, 
4 will riſe up m the other pipe, 28 -high as the level 
$ot4the water (whether by bis weight, or by the 
correſpondence wath his level, will not diſpute) 
{0 it may be- ih: the bowels of the earth z conGi- 
aernng that the paſſages there are more firm 0 
3 Maintain the continuitic of the- water with the 
Sea, than any letden pipes can be, being com- 
paſſed on every fide-with many Rocks ; as we 
i ſee in Yenis, fibris & commi([nris ſaxorum. Now 
although perhaps this water enters into the earth 
very deep, yet the level of it muſt anſwer to the . 
ſuperficies of the! Sea, Which 1s likely 'to be as Arift. metenrot, 
high as the- ſaperficies of the Land,” ſeeing cap«ultimo lib,z 
-_ the 
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the natural 1 of waters is above the earth, MW d 
And although neer the Coaftsit be depreſſed and WM n 
lower than the Shore, yet there 1s reaſon for that, W or 
becauſe iris tetminated by the-dry and ſolid body in 
of the earth': as we ſce in a cup.or bowl of wataf* th 
filled to the top, we may put 'in a great bulk ofÞ& nc 
Klvex in pieces, and yet-it will not run over, but th 
be heightened above the brims of the bowl. TW to 
[like we ſee ina drop of - water pat upon a TableWth 
where the edges or extremities of the water be4WSe 
-ing terminated by the dry ſubſtance of the TableFto 
'are depreſſed, and lower than the middle, like ts 

— thalfglobe: - bur take away 'the termination b{W'in 

*This wy of Piſtening the Table, and the drop finks, *| bu 

reving & (iS be evident in ſo ſmall a proportion, we mide 

ioned by 11Magine it to-be much more inthe vaſt O 

. French, and our Springs being commonly at the foot oWbe 

who ſuppoſeth . Hills, may well be inferior to the Globe of th 

Ty Sea, if any be higher, they may perhaps be fe 

a canary from rain and ſnow falling upon the Mountains 

the Sea to be But if Foſephns Acoſta, his affertion be true, th 

a ſufficienr 'the Sea towards the EquinoRial, is higher tha 

moiſture for towards the Poles, then the level of the Sea m 

I be much higher than the top of our higheſt Hills 

mination of Þut this is a donbtful afſertion: yet 1 dare belie 

the water that if it were poſſible to immure a' Spri 

made byrhe without admifhon of air, which might break ths 

__ _—_ continuitie with the Sea, our Springs "might by _. 

© make che Faiſed much higher. At Saint 3#inifride Well) 

glebous Sea PFlint-ſhire, though there be no high land neeri 

fink roan” yet the Sptingsriſe with ſuch a violence, and 

evenneſs, vid, plentifully, that within a tones caſt, it drives 

Frech Twkſ>. Mill; Te is likely that this Spring might be raiſe 

rP-p"0>"7* much higher, And whereas we ſee that Rive 
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dorun downwards to the Sea per decline, it doth 
not prove the Sea to be lower than the Land, but 
only near the ſhore where it is terminated, and 
in heu of this it hath ſcope aſſigned it ta fill up 
er the Globe, and ſo tobe as high as the Land, if 
i not higher. For if a meaſure ſhould. be taken of 
the Globe of the earth, it muſt be taken from the 
tops of the Mountains, and from the higheſt of 
the Sea, and not from the Valleys, nor from the 
Sex-coafts. This conceit of mine I: was fearful 
to publiſh, and therefore had written unto Ma- 
ter Brigges, mine antient friend, for his adyice 
in it, being a point wherein he was well Rudied : 
but before my Letter came to Oxford, he was 
dead. But now I have adyentured to publith it, 
to tir-up others to ſearch out the cauſes hereof, 
better than hath yet been diſcovered. 
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Exors ip, e [ ecandi, fungor vice cotis. 


Anothers edge, though blunt, I ſet, 
And nith the fone that's dull, I bet. 
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CHAP, IV, 


Diviſion of Mineral Waters. Minerals def 
bed. Their kinds recited. Of Earth, famy 

and mixed. ihetber it give any medici 
gualitie t6 "Water. Aud ſo of the reſt-in 
following Chapters. 4. 


Has much of imple waters, and their gt 

- & gals, which may ſerve as Polyzc/erarÞ 
rule to judge mixed and infeed waters by # 
Gaten in many places ſpeaks of an ex 
ſound conſtitution of dody, as a rule to difce 
diftempered and diſproportionated bodies. A 
thas guch in explication of the Genes, in the og 
finition of Mineral Waters, mm 

Now I come to Mineral Waters, and to { 
other part of the definition which we call dl 
ference, &c, from Subterranean Mynes by 
bibition. : 

Theſe Mineral waters are either fitnple. 
compound ; (imple , which partake but 
ſome one Subterranean Mineral ; compon 
which partake with more than one. And tt 
waters partake with Minerals, either as t 
confuſed with them , or as they are perted 
mixed. Alfo theſe mineral waters, whether fi 
ple ar compound, are aRually either hot or cc 
the reaſon whereof muſt proceed from ſome Sy 
terranean cauſe, 2s ſhall be ſhewed here 
rer, . . 

Wherefore we muſt firſt know the nature 
theſe Sabterranean Minerals, and their general 


x. Earthly.< 
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TA B 


MINE k 


WITH T H 


Qv AL 1 


(Simple, Dry, _ , Aſtringe 
1 ullers Eart 
hes Marte 


or < Allum 
mixed ] Coperas$Al ſorts (Boles, Aftriogent ; 
C vith Turfe |} 


2, Stone, vid.p. 27. | Bitumen, Pex, web Fat, and Unftuo 


Terra Ampelis, 
Sucglum. 


3, Bitutnina, Tityntrax, five 
0 ' folfilis. 

etroleum. | 
LLigquid _ 7Naphtha, 


. 


\ 
& L E 


RALS 


EF11ES 


ringent and Deficcative. > Vid, p, 24, 25, 26, 


| Unuous, 
4 


Potentially Hot and Dry , inthe 2. or 3. Degree ; 
Except Camphir , conceming the Nature and 
___—_ of which Authors diagree, Vid. pag. 

4- 


Purging, &c, Vid. pag. 47. 


3, Bitamina, 


16 3% 
/foffilis. 
etroleum, 


Liquid 7Naphtha, 
| C Sit, Aftringen, Detergerit , Purg 


| | Sal Amnoniacum, 
4, Concrete Juyces, | Nitre.<\ Borax. Vid. p: 
_ Altincar, 


Allum, 
| Virriol, C Ver afiringent, and co 


— 


'{Quickfilver z Various in it Qualities, vid.p, £ 
| Sulphur ; Moderately Hotund Dry, and ſomes 


| Auripigment ung , 
IT . Riſa alnm L Venomous, Vi s | 
in Sp _ ? Arſenick As ro Extreme hot and | 
Knſwmay KC. | 
. CT Natural, Liquid Dangerous, and a 
| Cadmia Fa&itions, M cately, hot and cl« 


Biſmutum, ot Tin-glas; Qualities not m 
Antimony, purgeth vidently upward and d 
Bell-metall, not uſedn Phyſick, vid. p. 6 


; Gold, Qualities unertain, vid. p. 69. { 
PerteAS5;1ver, Eteemed Old, Dry, Aſtringen 


| 7. Metals . Clron, Oyenang and Aftringe! 
| Hard <Coppe, Temperate in heat, 
C Imperfet vid.p. 70, 77. 


6. Mean, or half 
Metals ; as 


Tinn, (old and Dry, yet mov 
" Soft Lead, (oldand Dry, vid, p. * 


Plart this between pat 34 and 35, where 1 


"—o—< rw _ 4 


t, Purging, &c, Vid. pag. 47. 
Vid. pag. 44. 51. 
, and cold, Vid. p. 57, 58. 


vid.p, 61, 62. 
d ſomewhat Cooling, vid, p, 63, 


18, vid. P. 65. 
hot and putrifying, p. 66, 


, and a firong Corrofive, 2 . 
and cleanſing, grid, þ 06, 


2s not mentioned, vid, p. 67, 
rd and downyard, ib. 

id, p. 68, 

Pp. 69. & 72, 

ſtringent, Emolliert, vid p. 69. &74- 


\ftringent, vid. p. 70+ 74,75, 76- 
in heat, leſs Aftringent, and morecleanfing than Iro?, 


yet moving Sweat, p. 72. 77.78. 
vid, p. 72.78. & 79. 
where the 4th. Chapter of Minerals begine- 


\ 


_ On _ 


be a att. Mi. © — 


6nd Mineral Water,. 
om whence Mineral waters receive their 
» from common water, before -- 
2 jadge of the nature and quality of them, ' 
x ARial or Potential. . - 
Minerals , we underſtand all inanimate 
> > bodies bred in Mines Within the bowels 
earth. I dare not undertake to muſter theſe 
e order by Dichotogues, ſceing acather 
cole nor Fallepins, not: Libavine, NOT, any 
that I know, have exaQtly done it, nor ſatis- 
ither _ Moeneln ” it: 1,000 ſeg- 
ne are divers Minerals ately diſcovered, 
_— may be hereafter, which havg 
o in former ines, aod- -harrions 


entioned ; as Calacyy iN 
gre-, 


and Terre gbetts in Turkey, &c. Where: Mineral 
I will make bad to reckon hea up 4s #1) heads _ to ſeven 


to band in ſeven ranks. 
he firſt ſhall be earth, 
th, whether it be bred ab As FA ſcoa Eunh. 
igerata, Ot ex miſti« per putredinem'in fron 
$1, 0 ex lapidibus ſole ame valore coltit & 
aqna ſulntis, &c. It 184ll inconcrete, Ag 
e mater gleweth it together in Lutwo, 02 
t deal diflolyes it, Butthis is no proper diſ- 
ion, but only a disjoyning of parts Tm- F 
gs the moiſture which conjoyned them- into 
eater proportion of water; for waters do 
urally run together, like drops of quick-filver, 
nelred metal, Wherefore ſeeing the moiſture 
h 1s in the earth, 1s not natural, but adven- 
dus, not united eſſentially, but only mixed 
identally, it may well be called an inconcrete 
Wiance, whoſe moiſture 3s eaſily drawn from 


h it, 


” 
' 
' 
; 
4 
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ic.de na's 
foſſil, lib. x. 
Cap. 4. 


Battins lit.y, 


£4), 1, 


Of Nataral Bathes, | 
itbeing ready ro unite it ſelf with other moiſt 
and leave his old body as it found it, that 1 
daft : yet ſo as that water retains with! it- fc 
taſte or qualitie which it received from the ea 
This duſt is neither a fimple body, as E 
ments are, nor permanent in one and the 
kind - but as it 15 thought to participate with 
watts vigerables, and minerals, ſo to be tr 
muted into any of them, being both Mother 

"Nurſe to all terreſtrial bodies. 

---Simple earth, if it be not mixed with ot! 
«fabſtancex, is dry and cold, and Aſtringent. E 
Fit be mixed; as commonly it is, it altereth | 
-qualitie according to the mixture. - Mine inte 
is to write of it as it is ſimple, and ſo of t 
\- ITE. 

. - Simple earth yields but a muddie water of 
ſelf, and of no uſe in Phyſick, but if it be mix 
with other Minerals, it makey the water to pat 


- ticipate with the qualitie of choſe Minerals 


As 1fit be mixed with Nitre, as in Fullers 
and Marle, it makes the water abftergent li 
foap. If with Allum or Copperaſs, aſtringe 
and more deficcative, as in all forts of Boles. 
with Bitumen, fattie and UnRuous, as in T 
"and Peate, &c. We have divers examples 
all ſorts, The Bath of Mount Otbsn in 7taly 
full of clay, which is a kind of Bole, The E 
Caldaria, full of Ocre. The Bath of Saint Pet 
full of a yellow earth, tinted belike with ſor 
other Minerals. Wherefore theſe are to be jud $ 
of according to the ſeveral Minerals which the 
contain, Bat ſeeing earth it ſelf makes little it 
preſſton into water, neither do we make any * 


and Mineral Waters. 
ical uſe of witers, which contain nothing bat 
arth, I need not ſpend any time about them.  * 


_ 
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CHAP. V. 
Of Stone. 


He ſecond ſhall be Stone, Stone is another jy, weratiis 
Mineral ſubſtance, concrete and more hea- cop. 6. 
than earth; and our Mineral men confound 
hemſelves much in the definition of it. Where- 
we Fallopius implores the help of Ma! cus An- 
wins Fanna about it, as one of the moſt difficult 
in Philoſophie : but inthe end, defines it 
bis want of difſolmtiongitber by. beat or moy- 
wure. And whereas it is manifeſt that ſome 
tones will melt, he imputest to the admixture 
pf ſome metal, among which he reckoneth glaſs. 
Others define it by his hardneſs, wherein com» 
monly it goeth beyond others Minerals. But you 
ſhall have ſome ſtones ſofter. thary ſome of thoſe, 
and therefore the definition is not good, Others 
dy this, that being broken or caltin'd, they will not 
be conſolidated again into their former confiftence 
or ſhape. But for breaking, the reaſon of that, is 
want of fuſion ; for without fufion or 3gnition, 
which is a kind or degree of fuſion, Metals alſo 
being broken, will not be conſolidated into the 
ſame Maſle again. And there is no more dif- 
ference in nature or eſſence, between a whole 
Rone and a broken, than there is between a maſs 
of Metal, and the powder or filings of the ſame. 
As for calcination, other minerals may be ſo far 
| calcin'd, 


— 


. 
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calcin'd, and brought to a Crocus by fate, as 
will Sh aero eg Gio —_— 
to ſtone, Wherefore I am of Fakopins his ops 
non in this poim, and the rather becauſe othe: 
wiſe there would ſeem to be a ſpecies in natan 
wanting, if there were not Mineral Species v 
ting, diflolution by heat or moyſture, as well 
there are, having ſuch diflolution, And this v 
exxw Which nature abhors, is not only to be 
derftood of a local vacuity, but alſo of a want. 
ſuch ſpecies as are in natures power to produc 
for the orcament of the World; (For f it be a na 
tural paſſion to be diflolyed, it is likewiſe ans 
tural paſſhon pot to be diflolved : and if ſax 
things will be difſelved both by heat and me h 
Rure, as Salts, wby ſhould there not be other ſul 
ſtances which wilt be diſlolved by neither. 
them, And this muſt be ſtone, for nature affore 
pane other... Moreover, according to Ariffor/e 
Loc concreverunt 4 frigida & 4 calido, @ nall 
ſternum difſolvuntay ; Thoſe things which com 
together by heat ot-cold, are diffalved by neithe 
of them. Of this kind are ſtenes which coul 
never attain to' ſuch purity as many of them ha 
it they were not congealed by heat as well as | 
cold, Alſo under what ſpecies ſhall we compre 
hend Diamonds, Talcum, black- Lead,  whic 
ſame think to be pnigitis, Magnetis, Glymme 
Katz.enſilber, pyrimachns, amiantus, alumen pl 
woſum, /axam arenarinm morinuws &c. if 
among Stones ? yet theſe are confeſſed to be i 
vincible by fire- or water. Alſo all pretior 
Stones, the more nuble and pretious they ar 
th2 more they reſiſt diflolution either by fire. oÞfull- 


water; 
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aud Mineral Waters. | 
ww water ; fot this quality (heweth the perfeRion of 
al [their mixture. +. Trae it is-that ſome ones will 
p-l be diſſolved by fire or water, and therefore Pliny 
e-W .and Agrico/s divide Stones infa fufible and in- 
arM-fufible: but this .is in regatd of other ſubſtances 
bred io the tone, which if it be Metal , the fu- 
Gon will be Metalline: If Nitre or mean Mine- 
rals, it will be Vatrificatory, As Pliny reports 
ef the invention of Glaſs by certain Merchants, 
ho melting Nitre upon the Sand in Syrie, 
where with Clods of Nicre they had made a Fur- 
mace for their neceſſary uſe ; found that clear 
Metal which we call Glaſs, Ecce liquaro nitro 
ww 4renis vifi ſunt rivi fluxifſe nobilis liquoris. 
Behold,with the Sand, when the Nitre was mel- 
ed , ran ſtreams of a noble l;quor. 
-AfSulphur , as in Pyrice, it wil likewiſe melt 
nd'ftrike fire. - And whereas the ſtriking of 
ce out of a-flint or Pyrites, or any other thing 
hat will Rfike fire, is held by all men to pro- 
&d from the kindling of air , by the collifion of 
vo hard ſubſtances _— , they are miſta- 
For then Diamonds, Chryſtal Glaſs, &c. 
zould Brike fie as well as flints - but it is the 
Sulphur contained in them ; And G. Fabricins 
+ his obſervations , althoogh he obſerves not 
reaſon of this fire , yet he confeſſeth chat 
tof any Pyrites * quo excntitar ignts , etiam 
xtoguitur ſn/pbur , Gatof which fire 15 track, 
phur alſo is tobe had. Pliny gives the rea- 
dn -of the name , quia ineſt illi ignis ; Becauſe 
reis init, Th: like we obſerve in [Indian 
ar s, and ſome Woods that are unaous , and 
e oſull-of Oyle; which yield fire by frication , or 
ter ih - colliſion, 
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Of- Natural Bathrs, 
collifion, not by kindling the air thereby, bat 
flamable Oyle-inthem. For air being cold 
moiſt , as hath been proved before, hath no 
greement with fire, no more then oyle hath 
water, And therefore flame'is not the kindh 


Verulamius de Of air (*flanwma non oft aer accenſns ) but of fi 
vita & morte, g1nous Vapours, Which have ſome anQAtuouſneſs 
p4g- 418- & them,and ariſe from the mater of fewel,and -} 


453» 


; P lea 
Sinica cult pours , are commonly black, - Be/lonins | 


problem. 13. 


ſome inflamable parts remaining in them: whi 
neer unto the matter of fuel, do cauſe a mani 
flame : bur farther off,no lame doth appear :: 
ſo as if you hold Flax near unto the flame,thot 
1t touch it not, yet it will kindle, by reaſon 
fire extends further then it is vifhblegbeing a p 
lucide and tranſparent body,and thinner 

air it ſelf. And this is held to be the cauſe 
It is not viſible under the Moon. And when 
without air fire goes out, and is extinguiſhed, 
reaſon is, becauſe the fuliginons vapours want 
evaporation , do recoyle apon the fireand che 
it, This is evident in cupping-glaſſes , ant 
making of Char-coal : where if the air be alte 
ther excluded, the fire goes out ; if but in p 
then although the flaming be hindred , yer 
fire doth penetrate the fewel, and ſo conv 

to coals : which by reaſon of the fuliginous 


that Char-coals made of the wood of the C 
cedar tree, are white ; which muſt be aſc 
as I think, to the ſmall quantity of fuligir 
vapours Which that wood doth yield : or 
that thoſe vapours are rather ſulphurons , the 
any other combuſtible ſubſtance, As w 
that Tinby Coals will not black m__ de 
a 


and Mineral Wizerns 
hanged in the (moak of them , but rather whitea 
it,by reafon of the drying and penetrating quali- 
ty of Sulphur,yhich will make red Roſes white; 
But what ſhall we judge: of thoſe Lamps, 
which have been found burning in old Sepul- 
hres ? ſome of them ( if we may believe Hiſte- 
ries) having continued 25 00 years together, as 
hat which was found in Pays the third his 
ime, of 7 /lia, Ciceroes Daughter : and another 
pt Maximus Olibins , near unto Padua, as Ber- 
rdinus Scardeo reports, It ſeems here was 
d air to maintain the Lamps, being cloſely ſhut 
Ip in glaſſes , and therefore they burnt without 
Ir , and were not extinguiſhed , by reaſon they 
_—_ yapours to choak them. _ 
Now whether theſe Oyles which fed the 
nps were made by Art out of Gofd , as ſome 
hink, and I hardly believe, or rather out of ſome 
pure kind of Naphtha , which is moſt probable, 
leave.to others to judge z only I judge it tobe 
he purity of that Oyle , which yielded no fuli- 
zinous vapours to choak the fire. If air had 
maintained; the flame , it had not continued two 
tinutes , for it would have been ſpent and 
ated by the fire. Wherefore ienis now eff aer 
cenſus. It other concrete juice be mixed with 
tone , as Salt, Allum , Vitrisl, &c. it makes Eraſtus diſpur. 
iem to relent in water or moiſt air z and theſe 4 + P+ 195» 
tones are never good to build withal. Bur let 
(s take Stone as zt is in it ſelf , without the ad- 
uxture of other Minerals , and we (hall find it 
d be indifſoluble and invincible , either by fire 
r water. 
& Mctallargians, Refiners, and Aſſay Mafters, 
may 


Is ingreſſu ad 
infirmos p.37 3+ 
Venuftus i 
conſ6lio pro Pe- 


tro Picardy+ 
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may take nſe of this for their Shribs , Tiegle 
Mrffels, Copets, Teſts, Hearths, Crucibley, 
Furnaces, &c. where they defirg a defentibl 
ſubſtance againſt fire, But it requires a prep 
ration to cheer itfrom all combuthible and dif 
ſoluble admixture : as they may eaſily do , 
oy have powdred their Stone , to calc 
and waſh it well. This work being often 
peated , will make it fit for their purpoſe : at 

may uſe it either alone in the ſame mans 
as they do bone-aſhes , or they may mix it wi 
their lome, brick-duſt, geſtube, &c. Alſo th 
may make Bricks of it for their Furnaces , whi 
wil hardly receive any injury from fire. Tal 
alſo 1s a Stone invincible of it ſelf by fire : a 
Bricks made of Clay that is fall of it, as t! 
Gnendern Clay in Cornwa!! , will hardly me 
with any heat, Stones are naturally dry ar 
cold, and aftringent like a concrete earth. 

Simple Stones which have no other Miner 

mixed with them, and are come to their pe 
ion, being indifſoluble, either by fire or 
ter : can yield no quality or victue to Bathes, adi © 
therefore he that ſeeks to draw any vircne fro 've 
ſtone into water , doth /epidem /avare , that ig A! 
labour in vain. But by reaſon of admixtureyy's 

may, or whileſt they are in ſ#cco /apideſ\ 
re, before they are concreted, Por if itþecafif 6 
tain that Metals may yield virtue to Bathes, befff by 
ing alike indifloluble by water, there is ro,n94[lh £0: 
ſon bur Stones alſo may.. Fallopins 18 ; So 


7-3 3-+ 8-085 1-E YT Ra 


it m both, but contradited by Ju/ins Cool £1 
C landings , and divers others ; yet he catketſeqy wo 
that Balneum montis Grotti , hath G p/ts.: thi: 


Geſ/ 


and" Mintral Witter; 


Alſo he finds ramenti apdrmot it in' Bataro Cor- 
{me Agnaxe', bt he judgeth 1bar they re- 
ceive no quality but from the juice, and [ donbt 
not but he is in the right. And Tor Tacens 1a- 
pideſcens , 'we hafe mavy! examples in Agro 
Piſano & Licenſi mw Jtaly, in Avernia 
France, where this juice is ſo plentifully brought 
by a ctear Spring z-tha after it is cangealed, the 
people dig the ones ,.'and have made a great 
Bridge of them. Alſo neer Vienne in Savsy, 
m4 Wiltzge called i Giret , is .a-cleat Fountain 
which!tarns -to' Rofies as hard as thnts : Pliny 
maker Thention/of:the like Springs an Eubee 4 
which are hot ſand Yiravins Fo the like at 
\Hieropolit in Phryeia : Alſo. Foſapbiis i | Acofta 
MF of tlie nc in Gin Pern , 
ani wh threls to. Hone'y whereof chey. build their 

houſes... ' Anthonis de'Herreza, cap. 20. tells of 
F-the fame Springi at” Ga4inie at. Yelign', Which 
ref turns to ftone as it rifeth , and- kills thoſe that 
c milf} Grice "6f It.” Allo this Swccws lapideſcens 1s ob- 
, aol ſerved m the Bathes of -pono where it is con- 


a VErted "into Rarje ypen the fides of the Bath, 
20 Allo in the Bath of Ranco/ani , where this juice 
ure 35 tot'tonfuſed ,, bur perfeRtly mixed with the 
water; and. being” imbybed by Plants, it har- 
deity them like fone. Baccins tells us of 3 Cave 
by Fileg in Tranfitvania , Which tarns waterin- 
to- lone. '” The-like is found at Glajinftayns in 
"Soutlaiid , as Heftor Boetins teports. ,In Ex- 
flend*alſo we have many Fountains which tara 
wood into ſtone ; which muſt be by reaſon of 
this Swens /apideſcens mixed with the water. 
x D . . Coral 
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Of: Netwel: Bates. 
: Coral Uſb beingia' Plant;-and-nomiſhed with 
this juice. turns to-a fhene.: ſo doth the ſeed 
Lithoſpermon or Gromel. -Thys-much of Stone, 
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17 "CHAP, V4 

Of Birimen. His kinds,qualities. Of Camp 

- - isparticular. T hat: Bitnmen is predomina 
in the waters of Buthe, Wy 


TJExt I:come to thoſe, Miograls whichye c 

VN Bitunina;, | which are mineral, {ubfia 
that burn and waſte in the fire without metalli 
fuſion, otingreſhon. The grexteſt afkoity the 
have , is with Sulphur : but, this hath angreſls 

into metal , and therefore ]-rank it ameng 
Spirits , and Zirxwen hathnone, Of 
ſome areſolid, and ſome liquid, Solid, as Sa 
cinum Gagater, Ambra,Campbora,T erra Ampeii 

; Lithantbrax, five C arbofeſdilisz&c+ Liquid, 
Peurolenm and Naphta, All theſe are great fu 

to fire, eſpecially thoſe that are liquid, which 
thought to: draw fire unta.them., if it be-withi 
their effluvium-: So Pliny reports: that fe 
burnt Cresſa by anointing her Garland wi 
Naphtha « and ' Strabo tells:how Alexand 
Bath-qiaſter Arbenopbanes., . had almoſt bur 
+ Stephan, a Boy in the Bath, by ſprinklir 

Naptha upon hum , if it had not been ſadd 
quenched.:\:And this is that juice or thick u 
ter which P/ato in Times reckons among fire 
and which the Egyprians uſed in their Sacrifice 
Machab, 2, 1+ and Was hidden by the Jewiſh Prieſts in a t 


and Mineral Faters, 
pit for 70 years , and afterwards found by N4- 


bemiah. 


that ſome of theſe Birumine will burn ia water, 
I cannot believe it ; although. Pliny and Agri- 
cola, and moſt that have written fince , out of 
them do averr it , and bring arguments and ex- 
f amples to prove it. Por althongh water were a 
"i fewel to fire, as oyle is , yet there canbe no 
fire without air, and water excludes air ; and fo 
doth oyle, if the fire be beneath it, and covered 
with it : As for their arguments, . they ſay that 
Bituwen being ſprinkled with water, burns more, 
and therefore water is a fewel to it : as wee ſee 
that Smiths caſt water upon thei Sea.cole in 
their Forges : but the reaſon of this is , becauſe 
their Coal being (mall like duſt, the water makes 
it to cake and bake together , where otherwiſe 
the blaſt would blow it way : alſo it hinders the 
nr burning of it , and ſo makes it continue 
the longer : ſo ina Y«/cans after Rain, they find 
the fire to burn more , when the Bitamen is ſmal, 
and induſt, Although this may be a reaſon of it, 
that the Lyme which: hath there been calcined, 
being by Rain difſolved , increaſeth the fire, 
And whereas they ſay that water will kindle Bi- 
tumen,, and quench S/phsr it is not (0 : neither 
doth their example of Wild-fire prove it, For 
in Wild-fire , beſides Bitumen and Camphir, 
there js a double proportion of quick Lymes, 
which by reaſon of the ſadden difſolution of his 
Salt , by the effuſion of water , is apt to kindle 
any combuſtible matter ; not by reaſon of any 
Bitumen in the Lyme , as ſome imagine , nor of 
D 2 any 
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But whereas it is a common received opinion, - -, | 
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"any Empyrennma which the fire hath left in it 
De ſympath. & Fracaſtorins thinks : for, how can there be ar 
antipath, £10» Bitumen left in the Lyme ( if there were any 

 firſt,) after calcination : the fire would have ca 

ſamed that before any thing elſe. Ard as 

any Empyrenms , it 1s certain that the more ar 
thing is burnt, althovgh the hire leave an aduſii 
in it , the leſs apt it 18 to burn again, eſpeciall 
being barnt and calem'd ad calcem aut cinere 

' where all * the combuſtible matter is ſpent 

Wherefore it muſt needs be by the violent n 
tion which is in the ſudden diſolotion of the 

init , as appears by the crackling it makes: E 
ex mity fir calor; And motion cauſeth he 
The like we obſerve in Pyrite fterili , where 
they make Vitriol , which being broken a 
laid up in heaps, and moiftned with water, 

gather heat,& kindle any combuſtible matter x 
to it, The like we find alſo in Allum Mines, & 
where thoſe mineral juices being concrete in t| 
Mine, when they come to ſudden diffolution 
grow hot, and will kindle fuel, And as fort: 
example of the Salt Lake whereof Agric 
writes, between Strapel: and Seburgh , whi 
burns the fiſhermens nets if they be put near t 
bottome : and of the Lake Spara , in Medi 
mentioned by Strabo , which burns Cloth 
put intoit: I take that to beby reaſon of t 
corrchve quality of the Salt which frets thet 
being fronger near the bottome ; and not fre 
Bitumen, as Aprico/a thinks. The like I jud; 
of the Lake by Denſtad: in Twringia. And 
is very probable that Salt being heavier th 
Water, will be moſt towards the bottome ; as! 
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3s reported of the fountain Acbilleus in Aileto, 
whoſe water is very (weet and freſh above, and 
yery ſalt towards the bottom, So 1s the water of 
Agnano 10 Italy, as M, Sandy: reports 1n his tra- 
yels. And the more heavy and terreſtrial any 
ſalt is, the more corroſive it is : andſo contraty- 
wiſe, the more corrofive, the more heavy. Ari- 
oe/e affirms the Sea-water to be more ſalt at the 
tam than above : and ſo doth Pliny, who lke- 
wiſe makes merition of the Lake Aſcanius 1N 
Chalcide, whoſe top is \weet,and bottom nitrous. 


in Sp4in, the water whereof is {weet above, a 
corroſive beneath ; which he judgeth to be from 
FF Quick-filver, Fallopins is alſo ot opinion, that 


ere Bicumen doth not only burn in water, but is rou- pe Thermis.c.s 


= riſhed by water, becauſe it makes the fire to laſt 
longer. But I have ſhewed the reaſon of that be- 
r poll fore. And for the burning in water, he ſhould 
, £0 have ſaid upon the water ; for there it will burn 
n Ul as long as it \vimmeth ; but dip it under the wa- 
2n oF ter, and it is preſently extinguiſhed, 
r on And whereas ſome report that Queen Ann of 
icy blefled memory, being in our Kings Bath, there 
vbio aroſe a flame of fire like a candle from the bot- 
ur Ul com of the Bach to the top near anto her, they 
edix muſt give me leave not to believe it, but rather 
otoal to think they were miſtaken : for, I am not bound 
f th to believe any thing againſt reaſon, which God 
hen hath given me to be my guide. It might have 
 frofbeen ſome bubble of wind which is frequent in 
ud our Baths, or ſome bituminous matter not diffol- 
nd Y ved in the water, did ariſe, and being at the top, 
tha diſſolve. it ſelf upon the ſurface in the form of « 
as circle; 


Metcor. 3. 


Baccins writes the like of a Well near Tolerum Lib. 2.0 It, 


IP) 
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that'all his know it 18 but by telatiany £151.69. 9. 
himſelf not being able Wrtravel to- fee it; partly 
by reaſon of his age, and partly for bis .contmual 
at abouc the Viceroy, yet be'ſaith, that 
that he had 4 piece of the wood given:nm : Ons 
by Edvardss Barboſa reports that he did ſee the 
place in Boyneo, and fornd it to be of a mineral 
nature. But Berboſa his teſtimony is not authen=» 
tical, having failed much in other of ais relations; 
as where he reports that the Purcelan of. Chine1s 
made of Oyfter-ſhells, &c. He is contradicted 
by Conſa/vus Mendaſa a man employed in thoſe 

parts by the King of Spain, for ſuch diſcoveries, 

and alſo by Hugo 4 Linfchoten, a man' of great 

obſervation, and both ot them of far better credit 
thin he. I procured ſome of that Camphir to- be 

brought from thence by my worthy friend Captain 

Beſt, but whether it be a Gum or a Bitumen, by 

the view I cannot diſcern, But if it be a Gum, 

faith Se/inander, why ſhould it abound more af- 
ter earth=quakes > and: why ſhould it burn and 
not diſſolve in water z No Gums will burn, and 
all Gums will diflolve in water: and earth-quakes 
make no trees fruitful, bat may caſt forth mine- 

rals. Thar there is a natural bituminous Cam- ,,, foſſt, 
phir, I make no doubt.: and Agrico/a proves it jj, m_ | 

a ſufficiently ; And the Bath in &Kewandio/a near : 

arty &heginm ſhewvs'it,, Alſo the Well by Anntz- 

er bach, where Tabernowontanu:s faith there is mi- 

neral Camphir, - Averroes ſaith, it 18 affinis Biru- | 

win. 

I confeſs that when I publiſhed my firſt edi- 

$f t0n,1 was perſwad2d by So/inander; judgement, 

to think all Campbir to be a Bitumen,and name- 
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Theſaur. aqur, 


lib.1, Cap, 3, 
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- - lythat of Bryaeo, but fince-uport better eriqui 
of find it otherwiſe, FollCaptain Beſt, deed 
the relations made unto him in the Indies, Con 
ceming: ths Camphir, that.it -was from a tree, 
hath alſo procured me the teſtimony of Maſt 
Andrew Coggenel, under his own hand, that bot 
the Camphur of Burnes and Sumatra, are: gum 
ef a tree, and no Bituminous matter, himſelf ha- 
ving beer: atthe gathering of jt, and at the cut 
t nz down of foe of the trees. He bath alſo tr» 
ded mach/in that commodity, and: vented it 
Japan; Where it ſeems, as- alſo at Chyna, th 
mix and adulterate 1t with ſome other matter, to 
increaſe the ſubſtance, and abate the price; 
which mixture perhaps may be ſome Bitumino 
ſubſtance; "This Matter Cogganel hath lived 1 
years in thoſe parts, and ſpeaks the uſual lan- 
guage, and hath been often upon that Iſland 0/ 
Burneo. > *1 
Now for So/inaxders reaſons, they are eafil 
anſwered : no Gums, ſaith he, will burn, and all 
Gums will diffolve in water. I grant it, if. you 
take the word Gum ina firit* ſenſe, for watry 
Gums, as Tragacanth, Arabick, &c. But we u 
the word Gum in a more general ſenſe, compre- 
hending under it all Rofns, Turpentines,Pitches, 
&c, which being anQtuous and oily, wilf rea- 
dily burn, and'will rot diffolve in water, A 
theſe Gums or Rofins, we reckon Camphir, a 
ſo that _— is anſwered. As for his other ar- 
21ment drawn from earth-quakes, mentioned by 
the Arabians, after which there is commonly 
more plenty of Camphir - this doth not prove 
it to be a mineral ; For earth-quakes are as apt 
eo 
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'to.caſt up freſh mould, whereby trees are. made 

fruitful, as minerals. Wherefore let us ſubſcribe 

tothe antient Arabians, although they were not 
eye-witneſſes hereof, and to the later obſervati- 

ons of Spaniards and others ; eſpecially now 

that we have a Countrey-man of our- ovn, wha 

hath had as good means tolearn the truth vt this, 

as any European ever had; who is yet living, 

and ible to give ſatisfaCtion to any that are curi- 
ous in theſe points, X 

Now for the qualities of it, the moſt genera] 

and trueſt opinion is, that it is cold and dry. Cone. 7 
Matthiolns jadgeth it to be hot for three ſpecial ”/- 
reaſons. Firlt, becauſe it burns, and is a great 
ou fuel to fire. If this argument be good, then flax, 
148 and raw , and paper, and touch-wood, and 
an-WW ſpunck ſhould be hot ; for they are apt fuels to 
] off fire. Secondly, becanſe it-is, edorgra, and he 
- i holds all odorata, to be calida : Galen is of 2ng- Pt ſompl. med. 
Gly ther opinion, and holds the judgement of fim- facult.b, 4.6.22. 
1 all ples by favour to be uncertain. And as for Cam- 
you phir, Galen knew it not, Avicen faith expreſly 
atryſW of Camphir, that although it be o./--2:a, yet it is 
uſes frigida. And if Aatrbio/xs his rea[71 were good, 
Ne then Roſes and Violets, and Vinegac ſhould be 
hes, hot ; for they are edorata. It is tre that all fa- 
rea-W yours ariſe f-om heat, as G/en ſaith, and all com- 1ib.1,tza8 t 
ony ponnded bodies have ſome hot parts : but we £2» 
and ſpeak of the predominancy in the ſubje&, and of 
 ar-f the operation 1t hath upon mans body. Thirdly, 
| by becauſe it bites the tong::e. So dorh juice of Le- 
oly 8 Mons, and Barberies, and Vinegar, &c. and yet 
ove} they are cold. Wherefore I conclude our Cam- 

apt phvir to be in quality cold and dry, and of very 

eo | ſubtil 
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' ſhire at Pitchford, 18 a Spring that caſteth fon 


mend and Monferan, where the people gather i 


Of Natural Bather, 
ſubtil parts. Theſe Birwwina being unRuous af 
oily, diffolve not of themſetves m water,withou 
the help of ſome mineral juice, but may be cop 
fuſed with it, And we have many 'foantains ar 
lakes which participate with them. In $h 


Bitumen ſmimming upon the water, The like m 
read of in Avernia in France, between C/ 


a. 3.2. TI. 


for their uſes. In /taly there are many fountai 
yielding Bitumen ; at Maianuer, and Saif th 


' and Salſa, and Hercy/anwm at the foot ot the Bi 


Bellonius de 
Naphtha c, 7. 


Azric, de nat. 


cor,que (fflu. & 
teria 1.2, (7, 


Birumen pre« 
dominant in 
the Bathes of 
Bath, 


Mountain F:ſwvinm, at Baia, and alſo at thila 
cape of S. Helena, and in the Ile of zwoo/fs the the 
are fountains of pitchie Bitumen, which are uſeliſ thi 
to pitch ropes and tackling, as Foſepbas Acofiil Cl 
reports. And we have that famous lake 4/phaW ha 


tites in Jadea, ſo full of Bitumen, that it hard fic 


{offers any thivg tofink in it, The River Lipariff ſpe 
in Ci/icia, by reaſon of a Spring near Solos, 18 i Bi, 
full of liquid Bitumen,as they which ſwim or waſk 
in it, ſeem to be anointed with oyle. Alſo ther 
are Bituminous Springs in Saxony at Bruno, 
Swevia the lake Tegera, at Gerſedorf under 
mount Fart, in Aſia by Tralleis and Niſſa. A 
ſo in the ef- Indies there are many found whi 
they pat to uſe for ſhipping. And this Bitumer 
is the chief ingredient in our Baths at Barhe 1 
Semerſet-ſhire, although diluted with much Ni 
tre, which makes the ſolution the better, and the 
water more clear. That Bitumen is predominan 
in theſe our Baths, may be proved by the effeRt 
becauſe we finde them exceedingly to comfort 


the nerves, ſapple the joynts, dry up iheume 
cuts 
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cure Palfies, and ContraRtions, being diſtinaly 
uſed, tin& filver into the colour of gold, &c. 
Alſo by the Bituminous ſavour of them, and by 
the neighboarhood of Cole-mines in thoſe parts. 
All which do argue Bitumen to abound in them. 
And whereas DoQtor William Turner in bis trea- 
tiſe of theſe Baths, thinketh BrimRone tobe 
chief minexal, and Copper next ; I am not of 
epinion, The aRual heat is no argument of 
Brimſtone, as ſhall be ſhewed when I come to 
that point : neither doth the ſavour bewray it, 
But his reaſon for Copper is very weak.He found 
a Marchefit upon one of the Hills, which he 
thought to hold Copper : But Marchefits al- 
though they ſhew yellew, yet they ſeldom hold 
Copper, or any other Metal. But his diſcourſe 
hath perſwaded Jobn Bauhinys to publiſh it con» 
fidently to the World. I ſhall have occaſion to 
ſpeak more of this hereafter. And thus much of 
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Of Mineral juyces concrete : called by the Al. 
' ehymiſts, Salts. The four principal ſorts o 
them ; Salt, Nitre, Alinw V itrio!, 

A Fourth ſort of minerals are concrete juyce 
which are mineral ſubſtances difſoluble it 
water. Theſe the Alchymiſts call Salts, and ar 
the means of communicating all other minenk 
with water. For as water is apt to diflolye an 
extraQt — ſo are theſe concrete juyce 
apt to diflolve and extrat mineral ſubſtance 
And although they are found ſometimes liqui 
being diflolved by moyſture; yet we call the 
concrete, becauſe they will be concrete whe 
the adventitious moyſture is removed, Our m 
neral Authors do make many ſorts of theſe ac 
cording to rhe ſeveral minerals which they in 
bibe - but in truth they may be all reduced t 
four heads; Salt, Nitre, Allum, and Vitrial 
And each of theſe hath divers ſpecies, as Gebe 
and Ceſalpinus ſay of Salt, quot genera calcin 
rot penera ſalium, Concerning Vaitriol there ma 
be fore doubt whether it be a diftin& ſpecie 
from Allum, and have received only ſome tin 
Rare from Copper or Iron, or from ſome of theit 
brood, which are called excrements. For in di- 
Rilling oyle of Vitriol, the lute wherewith the 
glaſſes are joyned, will yield perfe& Allum. And 
Vitriol being boyl'd, arifeth j» bu//as as Allar 
doth, and ſhoots like Allum in g/ebas; as Sal 
doth in tefſeras,and Nitre jn ftirias, The ſhoot 
ine 
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ing or roching of concrete juyces, is worthy to be 
obſerved, ſeeing every kind hath his feveral 
manner or faſhion of ſhooting, whereby a man 

T Be/ ſee the perfe&ion of each kind. For exam- 
ple, if Salt-peeter be brought you to examine 
rvhether it be perfe& good cr not, diffolye it in 

M KOCP and ſet it to ſhoot in a wooden-difh, or 
\ of with ſticks of Aſh, or other porons wood - and 
if it ſhoot in needles, (in ſtirias) it is right. Bat 
n\ if any of it ſhoot in ſquares or angles, or lumps, 
WM it is mixt, and anfit either for Medicine or Gun- 
powder. The common Salt-peeter being prepa- 
red and cleanſed with aſhes, hath commonly 
much of the ſalt of the aſhes mixt with it in the 
liquors, which being brought to ſhoor, will ſettle 
firft upon the wood in ſquares, ( in teſſeras ) and 
then the Salt-peeter will (hoot upon it in nee- 
dles. Theſe needles are good Salt-peeter, but 
the ſquares are other ſalt, and weaken the Salt- 
WF peeter in his operation ; the like you may judge 
ig] W of other concrete juyces, There are alſo certain 
1, ones which we call fluores, which do naturally 
ſhoot in divers forms : as Chriſtal into fix ſquares 


” (in ſexangulos. ) Sparr, Which the Datch call 
.cielly Sput or Querts, ſhoots into points like Diamonds, 
tin 75 < ſee in thoſe Corniſh or Briſto/-flones : 


hell O/feocolla fourd by D.rmſtadt, in the Palatinat, 
4; ike bones; others like Oyſter or Muſcle-ſhells, 
&c. The reaſon of this ſeveral ſhooting in con- 
a nal} ©*t< juyces and other minerals, is hard to give. 
WM For if it did lye in the thinneſs or thickneſs, or 
6.1 <\ammineſs of the matter whereof they were 
made, that difference were taken away when di- 


ine} 15 ſortsare diffolyed together in the ſame was 
ter, 
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ter, for one would qualifie the other, But we find 
that this mixt water will yield his ſeveral ſalts dj 
Rinly, and all at once, So that it ſeems, for the 
ornament of the univerſe, that nature hath ſo di 
Kinguiſhed theſe ſpecies,as it doth plants,amory 
which ſome have thick leaves, ſome thin, ſony 
long,round, jagged, &c.ſome have bulbous-root 

ſome {ong, ſtringy, &c. So in their lowers, fruits 
colours, ſmells, &c. every kind hath his own k 

ſhion, The reaſon hereof Sca/iger ſaith canne 
be drawn from the Elements, nor from the thit 

neſs, thickneſs, clammineſs, heat, cold, dryneh 
moyſure, plenty, ſcarſity, &c, of the matte 


_ but only from the form, «nima, ſeed, &c, whid 
frames every ſpecies to his own. figure, ordei" 


namber, quantity, colour, taſte, ſmell, &c. a 
cording to the ſcience, as Severinus terms 1 


- whichevery ſeed hath of his own form. So al 


- cauſe they are often intermixt with other ming; - 
rals in their generation, or that their matter dt. 


it is in minerals, which have their ſeveral and dj 
ſin& ſpecies in nature, and their ſeeds to mai 
tain and perpetuate the Species. Nov that the 
concrete juyces are not bred commonly in che 
forms in the earth, the reaſon may be, either be 


ivg plentiful, and room ſcanty, they have 

ſcope.todiſplay themſelves in their proper forn 
or perhaps they want water to difſolye the! 
But by artificial preparations, we find theſe « 
ftin&ions : in which it is doubtful whether he 
or cold, or dryneſs, do procure this ſhooting 


roching in concrete juyces,and whether the (aff r 


cauſes procure it in all, For dryneſs it is certal 


. that as moyſure diſſolves them, ſo dryneſs cc 
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s they + bar dryneſs being 2 paſſive quality, 
4 : 9 malt be the action Kg, 
keat or cald ,. ox both; and the right ordering; 
of theſe will open a door to the artifice of Bay- 
if Salt. here in England , as well as in France or 
ml Spein, or the dfle of 24450. Among theſe con- 
\ creje juicess Agricola reckons Sulphyr,Bitumen, cid) 
Wy Auripigmentum, Sandaracha, Chaſocola , Eru- urges ty, 
$9, -Myſi, Sozz, Melanteria, &c. But if we exa- 
nyoe them. azight , we thall find ,, that either 
they. ace not; difſoluble in water as concrete 
cM juices ſhould be, or they arg, ſome of thoſe juices 
"Wt Rcd or incorporated withother, minerals. All 
1 Miele migeral juices are accounted hot and dry, 
1, Mr oftringent s ddetergent, ſome more, ſome 
| z and We. hs it ſo upon tryſt, Bur this 
pant cb nn; confideratign and diftin- 


-;Salt is 2 fixed. ſubſiance, not volatile in the gr, 

re , aftringevr, detergent, x PUrSin , diſperſing, 

epelling , attenuating, makes an eſcar , and 

veferves trom putrifaction , as Die/corides IN Dieſe. l+5-c.84. 

orms ys ,, and. Ga/en confirms the ſame, adding ve ſimp!- med, 

hat it is hot. ..Bue we muſt underſtand Galen f4%--4-c.20, 

ith his limitation.,. 1;b. 6,.cap, 39. That the & $3150: 
Wore 2t is deterſory , the leſs it, is aftrivgent. 

nd all aftringent things are cold, as he avouch- 

th, /iþ.. 4. cap. 6, Acida, acerba, & «ſtringen- 

is pmnja frigidg. Now if Salt be altringent, 

t mult de cold by Ga/ens ovn rule, and it 1s 

vt enough io jay it hath warm parts1n it , but 

eng an uniform ſubſtance , we muſt determine 

fic ex predominio. Alſo Galen dib. 1. S Yaps, 

#p."4- comparing pure Water with ſea water, 

ſeems, 
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ſeems to affitm that ſea water;"beforcit have re- if ©, 
ceived any great adventitious cold, may cool ow in 
bodies. And ſothis place is nnderftood by 4M th 
thonins Marid ViMufta in confitio pro Perro Pi ui, 
cardo., The repelling quality', and the making & 
an eſcar , and the'preſerving fromPputrifation,W ſo, 
are arguments bf drinieſs, and riot-oftheat, ' Fallf ſor 
as heat and moiſture are principal agents inf for 
neration and corruption ; fo cold-and drineſs-wlf an 
preſervation; " AlfoI ſhould impare'the'p 124-8 arc 
tive and deterſory qualities ity Salttather rote &c 
teguity of parts, "and the ſtithulation which of 1 
hath from thence ;' then to any'heat z for thenalff cel 
* Sennertins ſaith, all hot things (houtd-purgeM whi 
Taſtit. lil. 5, part. 1. cap. 11: F a/rriala in Goff ſor 
ds conſtit, arts P48: 447. A & Ate/ne Car my 
umiver{al. cap. +4 rejects all elemetitary' qu a bor 
ties, temperaments, fimilitudes, or, contrariet{Fthe 
of ſubſtances, &c." in purging! thedicines, * AWC 
Tamarinds , » Myrabolans , and. Antimony wit 
purge , and yer are cold , Yenut4r, pag. 1H the 
But the phrgatiye faculty of Medicines 18 for 
, Aimulation of the” expulfive- fgrutty of the tl ple: 
' thach and 'guts, and not from attraftion bi virt 
heat of peculiar tamonrs , aShath been imaginſW1t v 
ed, ' Heat may ſerve as an inſtrament to atuiſWſales 
ſiimalation , as"c6dtd' doth dull and bernumb Whom 
faculties, bat neither heat nor cold are: prindſsbitte 
pal agents inthis work, And whereas RhubWThe 
is thought to purge'choller only ,'Sena and Milfffor i 
lipody melancholy , Agarick. flege, 8&c, bby p 
cauſe we ſee the excrements 'tinted with Wcod! 
ſame colours, it is adeceit ; for"theſe purgatiaſditio, 
do colour humours in that manner, Yet I Wftrike 
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not deny a diſtinion to he made of Pargazzons 
in other reſpe&ts, And cur antient Phyfitians 
through long experience have found out the right 
uſe of purging medicines , and their true diſtin- 
@ions for ſeveral uſes for mens bodies ; as that 
ſome do purge groſs humours , and ſome thin , 
ſome are (trong, and ſome weak : ſome are com- 
fortable to the Stomach, or Liver, or Spleen,&c. 
and fome hurtfull*ro ſome of thoſe parts : ſome 
are £00 hot in ſome caſes , and ſome temperate, 
&c. but they have not diſcovered the true cauſe 
of this purging quality : ſome attributing it to a 
celeſtial influence, ſome to a hidden quality, 
which 1s as much as if they had ſaid nothing : 
ſome to a Sympathy , Antipathy, &c. For 
my part I hold the purgative quality of mixt 
bodies to lie principally in the terreſtrial part of 
them, which is their Salt: and therefore the 
Chymiſts uſe to acuate their purging extratts 
with their proper Salts. Ir were much better if 
they cold make their Salts without calcination ; 
for then they ſhould retain the tafte of the Sim- 
ples , which lyeth in the Salt, and much other 
virtue Which the fire conſumes in calcination, Three wayes to 
It were adelicate thing to have all our vegetable make Vege- 
ſalts to retain the taſte of the herbs and fimples, rable _ -— 
from whence they are drawn : as of Wormwood, {f rr. 1.1 
bitter ; of Sorel, ſour ; of Licoris, ſweet, &c, from whence 
There are 1n mine opinion , three ſeveral wayes they aredrawn, 
tor it , although they be laborious. The one is I, 
by precipitation , when the juice or ſtrong de- 
cotion of any ſimple is pregipitated by the ad- 
dition of ſome appropriate liquor which will 
ftrike do;ya all other parts in the juice or deco- 
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Qion ; but the Salt which is in it will not eaſily 
ptecipirate, but will remain un the liquor , and 
maſt be ſevered either by og en ner or by 
roching. Burt in this work we mult make choice 


| 

| 
of ſuth a precipitator, as may not infe& ou} 
Salt with any firange quality. Another wayifff © 
fo make an extradt of the ſimple which we : 
fire to wotk upon , and when we have made t 
ſo dry as it will be podred , rhen pour uponi 1 
pure ſpirit of Wine, which will diffolve no Saleh * 
if it be without flegme. By this means throug b 
ofren repetitions of new infuſions , untzll the ? 
extract will yield no more tincture unto the (pul, 
rit of Wine , you ſhall find the Salt in the bet - 
tome , as a ſubſtance which the Spirit of Win 
will not work upon, nor diflolve, A third w ro 
as I conceive , may be in manner of the workings 
of Salr-Peeter , by putrifying great quantities! al 
the herbs, untill they become earth: and thei. 
by infuſions with water, to extra®t the Salt,whic ke 
will not putrifie with the herb , but will remany -. 
in the earth, The ſecond courſe I have tryed «fl 
the other wayes are very probable. In thei} 
ſalts do lie the chief virtues of many Gmples | 
either for purging by tool, or urine, or for clear of 

© 3 | poi 


ſing, cooling , drying, ftimulating , opening ( 
obſtruRions , attenuating of groſs humourl ; 
aſtrition, corroboration, &c. according to tit 
nature of the fimples : whereas the other Sal 
which are made by calcination , have loft the 11 
virtues by the violence of fire , and cannot 
ciſtingiiſhed the one from the other. vols 

Nite is a volatile ſubſtance which doth ap ... 
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#9&-attennate:more then Sale; and althoughit 
hath not ſo much aftridtion as Saltys faid to have, 
yet itſeams to cool more then Salt , -perhaps be- 
cauſe it is of thinner-parts, arid penetrates more, 
and that is the-reaſon that it ſerves better for the 
ciffolution of Metals, In Phyfick we find our 
Se! Nitrwuwm ( which is a kind of it) to cool the 
body mightily, and therefore uſed. in Juleps. 
Theſe Nitres alſo are apt to moveſweat , eipes» 
cially thoſe thatare drawn artificially trom mized 
bodies, as from Boles , Cordial Herbs, Bones, 


drawn by ſablimation. And theſe parts of Ani- 
mals are found to be very. ſoveraign againſt ve- 
nome ard maligne humours. The reaſon of it I 
take to be, not only the drying quality they have, 
whereby they refift corruption of humours, but 
alſo & principally by reaſon of their volatile Salt 
or Nitre, whereby they move ſweat, and expel! 
from the center of the body. For all their Salt 
is volatile , as may appear by-this, [that you can 
never make any /izivinw , out of any of theſe 
animal Medicines , by calcination, as you doout 
of vegetables , their Salt being altogether eva- 
porated by the fire, This volatile ſalt being taken 
into our bodies and aQtuated by our natural 
heat), 1s commonly very Diaphoretick : and this 
is it which makes our Bezoar Stones,C vntra= yer = 
v4, Hngale del Bid? , and ſappoſed Unicorns 
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Hom to be in ſuch eſteem. | 
wy Sa! Ammoniacum, is alſo a kind of Nitre, a 
* volatile, and ſo1s Borax and Altimcar : but theſe 


are commonly mixed with $a/ Alcali , and Urin 
or Vinegar, and ſg made more fix. There is 
E 2 - al 


Horns , Teeth, Claws , Hoofs, &c. which 'are 
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alio a natural Fix Borax found in the Ifde-of 
Lemlay neer Dublin 10 Ire/and , which perhaps 
the Sea water, hath fixt, Allum and Vatriol arg 
much alike., but 'rhþat Virol hath a garb from 
Copper or Iron... Theſe are very — 

without dovht' cold , whatſoever hath been 
held of them. The waters or flegms. diftilled 
from them , do exceedingly cool in Juleps , as 
wercitan and Clandins Dariot, have obſerved, 
and we alſo by daily experience do find true, 
by reaſon of the intevſe acidity they have, bei 
diſtilled from their Terreftrial parts. Alſo thoſe 
Acidula which the German: call Saurbrun, pro- 
ceeding from theſe Juices, are much uſed to 
quench the heat of fevers. It may be objected, 
that they are corrofives, and will eat into metal, 
and therefore muſt be hot. But by the ſame 
reaſon /, the 1 Juices of Lemors , Batderries, 
Howſleek, &c.{hould be hot, for they will carve 
Iron. To bite and eat as a Corrofive, are na 
arguments of heat:, but of piercing. Wherefore 
Hypocratesſaith, Frigns alceribus wordax, Cold 
bites Ulcers ; and frige eff principium deſtrwM of 
Aivum, mt "cater generativam ; Cold 1s a de-f hat 
firuQive principle, and Heat a generative. And by 
therefore it is More probable that theſe corrofiveſl Sal 
2re more cold, then hot. Theſe two mineral or | 
Juices are not {@ readily diflolved in water , 48 all 
me other two , and wil be more eaGly precipi-W that 
tated by any oppoſite ſubſtance that is more fa bon 
mul1ar to water, I omit the ſeveral ſorts of thee# Ro 
concrete - juices aid their - a@mixtures with other the 
mirierals, as impertinent to my purpoſe ; where- 
fore I will ſhew ſom2 examples of cach of them 
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- For ſalt Springs 3 —_— Aroſta tel(s us of 
a rare Spring at a Farm neer Cu/co in Pers 7; 
which as it runs, urns ioto very white-Salt, with- 
out any fire or arty in great abundance. In Ger- 

are many falt Fountains, at Lancbarg, 
Stafford, Sa/taburgb, Alidondorf, Halſtat, &c. 
In” /taly , in agro Volaterano , &c, In 
Sicily , at So/inantia 18 a ſalt Well which is 
hot ; and ſo are the ;Pegaſei Fontes in Carina. 
Alſo the Fountain by eden in Trees is both 
faltand- hot. Our Wiches in Cheſhire are well 
known, There are alſo Rivers of ſalt water by 
the C «ſpian Streights, and in Spain, and Caria, 
and in BaGria, Ochas and Oxus. Alſo there are 
ſalt Lakes, as the Terentine Lake in 7raly,, the 
Lake between Strepe/a and Sebwgh ( mentioned 
before) in Gerpsany, three Lakes in Sicily , and 
befides an infinite number in other Countreys, 
the Lake of Lakes, the Sea, All which receive 
their (altneſs from Mines of Salt in the Earth, 
which are very frequent and huge in bigneſs, as 
may.appear by the Rocks of Salt in Bobemwig , in 
Monte Carpato , in Polonia , within two miles 
of Cracovia,in Helvetia, and Rhetiay where they 
have no other Salt but from the Rock. . As alſo 
by the Caſpian Streights , are great Rocks of 
Salt, ButarcysPanlns V enetus,tells us of a Rock 
or Mountain of Salt in Tþaican , able to farniſh 
all the world with Salt, So that it is no maryail 
that the Sea 'is ſalt , ſeeing it pierceth into the 
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bowels of the earth , and diſcoverech many great «f the Sea, 


Rocks of Salt which diflolve in it. And this is 
the true cauſe of the ſaltneſs of the Sea, The 
E 3 other: 
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othes caufes alledged for it, are very unprobable, 
Fer:wbereas Ariſtotle and his followers attribute 
the ſaltneſs. of the Sea, to the-evaporation-6f 
the freſh and ſweet parts'of the water!, 'by the 
Sun, and ©, anraduttionÞprocured alfo therobyy 
L anſwer, that, neither the one nes the athet;ca 
breed a fubRance in the water , which: was nol 
there before. For qualities-canbreed no'ſubs 
Rance , and adiiſtion 18 but-a-quality imprinted 
andno ſubſtance. Neither can evaporation breed 
any ,: but only diſcover that which was in ac be- 
fore , dy taking away the thin parts, and leaving 
the terreftrial- behind, Bugwe ſee the Sea Wate! 
to contain itt 1t . the ſubſtance of Salt, and mo 
of the Salt which we uſe is made of Sea water\ 
and/no' man will deny that this-Salt is differing 
from water in his ſubſtance and 'generation-,* 

ing a diftin&t ſpecies in'itſelf. And 'wherett 
they alledge- for- coofirmation of ther opinion 
that nnder the torrid Zone , +the-Sex 1s more (alt 
then-in-other parts; the San-exhaling more thets| 
and makirig a greater aduſtion ; I doubt it ;; both 
for the large & plentiful Rivers which thoſe patts 
afford ,, beyon& any otber- parts. of the world; 
and alfo for' that the Sea water there is not hot, 
neither are the: beams. of the Sun \dhot, bat-thit 
men do endure them : and therefore not 'kkdy 
to breed an aduſtion in the Sea water , whicl 


.. muſt firſt be hot, before it-be adaſted. Alſo it 
* may be that thoſe parts do abound in Rocks of 


Salt , as"we read of people m Africa , called 
Ammantes, who make them Houſes of Rock- 
Salt, and-Caflles, 2s that in} Sine Geraico, Which 
is" five miles in compaſs , and all of Salt : alſo 
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the Mountain Oromenns in India's all of Salt. 
Moreover if the Sun be able to. do this in the Sea, 
which is alwayes in motion , whereby it eludes 
the force efthe Þeams ; why ſhould it not dothe 
like, and much more in ſanding Lakes , as 
the Lowanus and ſuch like? They anſwer thac 
Lakes are continually ſupplyed and fed with 
freſh water from Springs, But ſo is the Sea con- » 
tinpally fed with freſh water , and in as w___ 
propoxtion, ceteris paribus, as Lakes are. For 
as the Sea is not increaſed by the influx of freſh 
waters , no tyore are divers Lakes, but keep the 
ſame fulneſs, and ſometimes are leſſened. And 
whereas they ay that the upper part of the Sea is 
more ſalt then the botome, they ſpeak againſt all 
reaſon, ſaltbeing heavier then water, and agaigft 
experience, as I have (hewed in the former 


Chapter. Alſo Ariſftotie mn ſome places confeſ- Metter. 2,e. 3, 


ſeth it. But if any man will take the pains to 
vapour away 1009. Tun if he will of freſh water, 
I do affare my ſelf he will not find one grain of 
ſalt at the bottome, af zt were not.in the water 
before, This may be tryed alſo in any diſtilled 
water , Which were ſure can have no Salt in it, 
(for Salt will not ariſe in diftillation)aond is as apt 
to yield Salt as any other water, if aduſtion,or e- 
vaporation would breed it. Wherefore the ſaltneſs 
of the Sea is not from evaporation or-aduſtion,bat 
maſt needs proceed from Rocks of Salt in the 
Earth , which the Seadoth waſh, and diſſolve 
mach of it. And conſidering the great uſe of 
Salt, both for other uſes , and for Generations, 
Nature hath provided enough of it, eſpecially in 
the Sea, which is more fruitful in that reſpeR, 
4 then 
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the Land. Wherefore Yenns was called Ari: | 
ERR V enna orta Mari. c 
Nitre is ſeldome found in Bathes alone, but & 
Mixt with other minerals, which it diffolves, and - þ 
a 

by 


infets the water withall, Yet we read ofz 
Nitrous Lake called Zetis , neer Caleſtria in 
Macedonia , Where they uſe to make Nitre, and 
vent it toall parts, So they do at the Vitrariefl 2 
in Egypt. Alſo the Lake Arethuſs in Armenia, 
1s full of Nitre, At Menis in Phrygia is 4 
Spring of Nitrous water which is hot ; Allo in 
Leonte18 a hot Nitrous Spring, Be//onins maket 
mention of a Nitrous Fountain neer Be/ba, and 
of. abundance of Nitre upon a Plain neer there- 
unto , Which ſeems to be that which P/iny call 
Halmariga. But he denieth that there 18 an 
Mine of Nitre under the earth , but that ally 
bred out of the ſoyle as an Effloreſcens of the 
earth : ' Baccins ſaith the ſame of Salt-peeter, 
Aericola ſaith, tharas the true Nitre is gathered 
upon the Plains of AZedia above the earth , { 
is Salt-peeter found above the earth in many ple 
ces of Saxony : That Nitre is gathered upon ti 
Plains of Media, are Plinies onn words. E xi 
ganm fit apud Medos caneſcemibus feecitate cow 
vallibus ; Thete is a little to be found am 
the Medes, where the Valleys are white wi 
Drought. So that it ſeemeth, his opinion was, 
that Nitre is tot bred in a Mine under the earth, 
as Geſner alſo ſaith , Epiſt. /ib. 3. pag. 134+ bit 
in the earth it ſelf, as the chief fatneis it hath td 
further generations. And ſeeing earth is the 
mother of all terreſtrial bodies, it 1s not left un- 
furniſhed with thoſe mineral juices , nor «= 
elſe 
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elſe that is requiſite for the produ&,n of Spe- 
cies: It efeen obſerved by ſome , that Ni 
trous Water is the beſt ſoyle for ground , and 
brings all Plants to perfeRion far ſooner then 
any - other dung, and therefore the Egyprien: 
water their Coleworts with Nitrous water, 


Nitroſa viridis braſſica fit aqua. 


If you a Colexort green would ſee, 
Then let your water Nitrous be. 


Our Salt-peeter men do find , that Þ-") fat 
earth be covered from Rain and Sun, Fo as it 
ſpendeth not his firength in producing of Hetbs 
or Graſs , it will breed plenty of Salt-peeter , 
otherwiſe it will yield none.. The difference 
between Salt-peeter, and the antient Nitre , ap- 
pears in this , thata pound of Nitre-being burnt, * 
will leave four ounces of aſhes; Salt-peeter will 
leave none. Salt-peeter is atually ſo cold, as be- 
ing diſſolved in water , it is uſed in Rowe and 
Naples to cool their Wine , and doth it as well 
as Ice or Snow. Alſo we uſe it inwardly in cool- 
ing Juleps, and therefore it ſeems alſo to be po- 
tentially cold , as Be/fonins judgeth. 

Now I come to Allum ( Indignwws vx ipſa 
jubet renovare dolorem ) the greateſt debtor I 
have, and I the beſt benefactor to it, as ſhall 

r when I ſhall think fit to publiſh the Ar- 


lice thereof, In //ua, a mile from Rio, is an - h- 


Allum Fountain : alſo there are divers in Agro 
Senenſi, Volaterano, Lucenſi, i Italy : Balnewm 
de villa is full of Allum ; and with us in Shrop- 


ſhire 
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ſoire at 4;henyate, are Allum ſprings, whetes! 
the Dyers of Shrewsbury Make uſe inſtead of 
Allum. As for: Allum Manes, they are fr 
almoft in all Countreys, butthe chiefeRt that ate 
wrought, are at Cap/y/ar 10 7 hraciay at 7 oply 
neer Croita  ecchta 1 Traly, 2t Commaton by 
Anſſig 11 Germany, and with as 10 Yorks [bing 
In /re/and there have been allum works neer ty 
Armagh, a8 T burneiſer reports : alſo at Aexelia 
1 Spain, at-Maz.aros neer Carthage, at Heltſ- 
pom, Maſſa ,* Montrond , Piambin , V olterr 
Cawmpiglia, &C. as Beringaccio Sieneſe report 
Pyrotech. f, 2. Alſo rfere are divers earths yielding allum, as a 
kat Guydery In Carnarvan-ſhires at Camfart 1n D 
*fer-ſhire, and in the Ile of 3#ighr. But I willhor 
contract my ſelt for allum, and come to Vital. We 
Vittiol, as I have ſaid before, doth participate 
Virrieline much with allum in the manner ;uf ſhooting 
water © «rochingyhichis in:g/ebaz, inthe, hard diffolaofy e 
'on and eahe-congelation, un their arifing in berlice 
las being barnt,.and.in their -precipitation : ſont 
ſomuch as it is probable that the/bafis of Vitndathe 
: +48 nothing but allum. It is found. 1n mineral w 
= >" ters of two ſorts. The one where 'the very bodſpiri 
+96 0t. and ſubſtance is diflolved ; as in Cyprus, Whidſwate 
Galen deſcribes,” where the water'is green : . allWno(i 
at Smolniciuns wi Hungary, wi Tranſi/vania ind ; 
Carpatum monmemy it Nenſolay 8c, In Wide 
places Copper is.ordinarily made out of Iron fy is 
Libav. ia gy- fuſing it 11 theſe waters, I wall not determiWan, 
mag.3.var1-1,7. Whether this be tranſmutation of ane ſpecies inc. 
Item ſingulari- another, as ſome do hold, or rather a precipitiWild: 
wn part, T, -tionof the Copper which was formerly diſld@eing 
-yed in the water by means ot the ſharp yy Itrt 
wal 
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which meceting'iwith Tron, corrodes it, and im- 
biberb it, rather than the Copper, and fo lets the 
Copper fall; and imbraceth the Iron in place of 
it We daly ſee the like in Aqua-fortis, wincty 
aving imbibed/ one metal, will readily embrace 
mather that-is-more familiar toit, and let fall the 
firſt. So Allum-or Copperaſs-water having ſome 
ſtroug Lixivaum bf Tartar or other calcin'd ſalt 
pupte it, the Ajlumor Copperaſs will preſently 
-Mtalbro the battom, and precrpnate and'give place 
wthe Lixivium, 48a thing more famuliar to wa- 
tet;-and of more eafie diſſolution. Bir as Tfid; 
will aotdetermine-rhis queſtion, becauſe it is 
much pertinent to our buſineſs, Yet I will 
vomit the jadgement of Zea Ercher the Lib. 3.Yor. 
Emperors chiet Mine-maſter i the Kingdom of Xerfer entre | 
parBprbeenie, whoprofeſſeth that he was long of this 
Wopinion,] but altered * upon'this rexſon; That 
by cxadY proof he” found mote- Copper! firicket- 
wnthis way by Tron, than the water before did- 
ontain, and with the Copper ſome- Silver: The 
ther kind of Vitriol water 18, where not the bo- 
dy and ſubſtance of Vitriol is difſolved, but the 
aWſpirit or vapour, or quality communicated to the 
avater ; of this ſort are our Vitriol Baths for the 
not part, and theſe are in themſelves wholſome, 
«od ar& ſour, if the Vitriol be predominant. Such 
ce moſt of our Acidu/e ; whereof we have ma» 
yin iterblo & Volaterano, Balneums ad mor- 
wm ditum, Saurbrun by Franckford ad Oderam, 
&c. There are ſour waters alſo from Allum, but 
milder : alſo from Sulphur, whoſe ſpirit or vapour 
flaws burnt, is little differing from the ſpirit of 70. Baxkinws de 


- tnol, but ſomewhat fatter, But the moſt part cbirnis 1.3.5.3, 
Wal . of 
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. ,,. of our Mcid«le are from Vitriol. This ſour ſpixi 
15. ay of Allum, Vitriol or Sulphur,. Libavixc j 
2 5230+ with Thomas Fordanas to be, in» the 
parts of theſe minerals, becauſe it. goeth not @ 
way by boyling or diſtillation, and therefore ty 
be communicated with water by the corporal ſub 
Rance or juyce of them. But that holds not! 
mineral ſpirits which are heavier than watery/ 
may appear by evaporation of -any. water made 
ſour with ſpirit of Vitriol or Sulphar, where a 
ter long evaporation, that which remains will þ 
more ſour than before evaporation, So it 1s 
in Vinegar, being a-vegetable juyce. The ſpit 
of wine doth certainly ariſe firſt in diſtillatic 
- and the firſt is the beſt, being more- volatil th 
the vapour of water. But this ſpirieas acet 
which is in Sulphur, Allum, Vitriol and Vir 
r, ariſeth laſt ;; and the more you diftill a 


om it, the- ſharper it ariſeth, and the ſourer, 
that which remaineth. Thus much. for. V utriol 
concrete juyces, | 


hd 


and' Mineral Waters. 


CHAP, VIIL 


Of Mineral Spirits, Quick- ſilver, Sniphar or 
Brimftone, Ar ſenick, wth bis kinds, Cadmia. 


A Fift kind of Minerals are called Spirits , 
> theſe are volatil in the fire, and have in- 


"Ml greffion into Metals, bur no meralline tufion. 


MY Theſe are Quick-filver, Sulphuf, Arſenick,Cad- 
mia, Ruſma, &c, All which being volatil, will 
.M eafily ſublime, and being mixed with metals, as 
Cadmia's ordinarily to make Braſs, will alter the 
colour of the metal, and make it leſs facible, and 
leſs malleable. I will briefly rug over the exam- 
ples of theſe and their virtues or qualities, being 
more obſcure, and in our Baths leſs uſeful than 
the former, and more rare. 
Quick--fGilver was not well knowr. to Ga/en, 
for he confeſſeth that he had no experience of it, 


Mend did think it to be meerly artificial, and nor 


naturally bred in the earth, Dioſcorides makes 


* Wo mention of the temperature of it, but holds jt 


tobe a pernitious venome, and to fret the en- 
trails; although Afarthio/us affirms that it is 
ſafely given to women to further their deliver- 
ance, and we find it ſo by often experience,both 


 Bothat cauſe, and in Worms, and in the French 


Diſeaſe and Leprofies, if it be skilfully prepared, 
nd with judgement adminiſtred. Fa4opins holds 
\FWitto be one ofthe miracles of nature. Thoſe that 
take upon them to determine of the qualities of 
it, are much diftrated ,; ſome reckoning it ro be 
ot and dry, and ſome cold and moiſt ; and both 

in 


Simpl. med. f- 
cult, |, 5.59. 
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Quiek-lilver 
nor reducible 
to the Elemen- 


tary Qualities 
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in a high degree, Bur in this account they con. 
fider not the qualities of the ingredients in th 
preparation ; whether it be ſublim'd or precigi 
tated. For my part I know not how to reduce] 
tothe Elementary qualities : ineitheram I aſh 
med of mine igoorance in it, ſeeing no man hi 
therto hath given true ſatisfaction herein, F 
if it be true that the elements do Hot-conctt 
the generation of- mixt bodies, (as I ſhall 
cap, 11.) we not marvail if we find the 
not where they be nor. But for our 6wn uſe,whe 
reaſon fails ns, letus be guided by experients 
We find by experience, that it cuts, attenuattx 
penetrates, melts, reſolves, purges both ad 
trum & a centro, hears, cools, &c, and 1s a 
ſcenfent beyond our rules of Philoſophy, and 
monſter in nature, as Renod ens ſaith, For our pu 
poſe it 1s enough to know whether it will imp 
any quality to water; which Fallopins, Baceh 
Solinander, Banbinus,and Felix Piaterms dot 
knowledge. But it gives no taſte to it, neit 
have we many examples of Baths which cont: 


ut. In Serra Morena in Spain, near the Vill 


Alenedien, is a Cave where are many Wells 1 
feRed (as is thought) with Quick-filver, beca 
much of that mineral is extra&ed from thend 
out of a red tone called Xinium nativans. 1 
bout fifty miles from thence in I atentio/a, the 
18 another fountam called Za Nava, of a ſh 
raſte, and held to proceed from Quick-filx 
and theſe waters are found wholſome. So aret 
waters at A/wagra and To/etums,and others by i. 
River AMixzins, which are hot, There are man, 
venomons ſprings attributed to Quick-filver, 

f 
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the red fountain in Arhiopia, others in- Beetia, 
Cee in Trigloditis, Stix 10 Arcadia, Stix un 
Theſſaliay Liens in Sicilia, &c. Which perhaps 
are from other minerals, ſeeing we find ſome 
from Quick-filverto be wholſome, For Mines 
of Quick-filver, we read of many in Batica, 
Attica, Tonia, out ofa flone which Pliny calls 
Vomica liquoris eterni. 1n Germany at Lands- 
berg, at Creucenacbums, Schenbach,Baraum above 
PragesKunningſtien, &c, In Scotland three mules 
beyond Barwick, I found a red tone, which I 
ſl took to be miniaw nativam, ſeeing Agricola 
M makes mention of it in Scor/aud, but by a miſ- 
chance could not try it, b:44 

Sulphur attraRts, contracts, reſolves,mollifies, 
ant 4iſcafles, whereby it ſhews a manifeſt heat, though 
not intenſe, yet the fame of it is very ſour, and 
therefore muſt cool and dry : and I perſwade my 
Fo! ſelf that there is no better fume to corre veng- 
MW mous and infeQious air, than this of Sulphur, or 
to remove infe&tions out of rooms, clothes, bed- 
ding, veſſels, &c. We muſt acknowledge dif- 
ering parts in all compounded bodies ; as Rhu- 
bach hath a purgative quality in the infuſion, and 
21 aſtrictive in the Terreſtrial ſubſtance, where 
Mihe ſale hath been by infuſion extraRed. The 
M bliance of Sulphur 1s very fat (Su/phure nibil 
theYtingoins) faith Felix Platerms, and this is the 
cauſe of his eafie taking of fire, and nor any pro-. 
MP1nquity it hath with fire in the quality of hear : 
for if it were very hot, Djoſcorides would not 
dmmend it puralenta extuſſientibis, the next 
coor to a HeEtick, Alſo Galen faith, that fat 
things are moderately hot, and are rather nutri- 
ments 


Sulphur. 
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ments than medicaments. Now for Sulphurouy 
Baths, they are very frequent, and if we ſhould 
believe ſome, there are no hot Baths but part- 
cipate with Sulphur, but they are deceived, as 
ſhall appear hereafter,. when we come to ſhey I} 
the trac cauſes of the heat of Baths. Neither are 
all ſalphurous Baths hot. Geſzer reports of 4 
Bath by Zurich very cold, and yet ſulphurous, 
Agricola of another by Buds in Pannenia. Inf 
Campania by the Leucogzan Hills , are cold 
Spyings full of Brimftone. Alſo there are ba 
Baths without any (thew of ſulphur that can be 
diſcerned, as the Baths of Perris/um in /taly, theW'# 
Baths Caldanelle and de Avinione in agro Senenj 
de Gratta in V iterbienſi, de aquis in piſanss cl: 
libusy Divi Fobanns in agro Lucen(;, in Alſatia 
another not far from Geberſallerum, &c. Al 
which are very hot, and yet give no fign of St 
phur either by taſte or ſmell, or effe&ts. And ye 
no doubt there are many Baths having a ſulphi 
rous ſmell from other minerals ; as from Bin 
men, Vitriol, Sandaracha, Allum, &c. whic 
2re hardly te be diſcerned (if at all ) from Sul 
phur, So we commonly ſay, if a houſe or a tree be 
ſet on fire by lightning, that it ſmells of Brim- 
ſtone when there was no Brimftone there, Ma 
things combufted, will yield a nidorous ſm 
not diſcernable after burning what the thing 
were, But there are divers truly ſulphurc 
Baths which contain Sulphar, although not per 
fealy mixt with the water without ſome wedi 
»m, but only confuſed : for perfe&t Sulphur w 
not diflolve in water no more than Bitume! 
The ſpirit of Sulphur may be communicated t 
wate! 


#4 and Mineral #4ter;. 
-water, and ſo may the matter of Sulphur before 
'3t hath attained tus perfect form and-confifience : 
'dtherwiſe it is only confaſed with -wacer, and 


WY altersit into a milky colour. Sulpburex Naral-' 


en Y-bu; aqua, Nar with Salphorous: water whate, 
ar Ar Baie are divers hot fulphurous Baths, and 
of 2 every where in Hetraria, 1 Sicily, in Dioceſs 
ous, - Panormitana ; the Baths of Apono, *% Savana- 
Inf rus Muntagnana, and Fallopins avers, although 
Jobn de dondis denieth it ; the Bath of Afru- 
"naw, Of Callatura,S. Empbepvit, Aquiſgran, Bri- 
fuſes therme in V alefiis Helvetiorum, Aqua fan- 
te in Picenss, and an infinite number every 
"Where. Bacrins reckons our Baths of Bath among 
ſphurons” Baths, from the relation of Edzard 
Cerne when he was Embaſſador to Fa/ins rerrins, 
and Pax/ns quartns. I will not deny ſome touch 
of Sulphur 1n'them, ſeeing we find among bitu- 
jam minous coals, fome which are called metal coals, 
with certain yellow yains whichare Sulphar; But 
the proportion of Salphur to. Bitumen, is very 
little , and therefore I do 'not hold them Sut- 
—— This is enough for Sul- 
I pbur. 

Concerning Arſenick, it is a venomous mi- 
eral, and theretore I need ſpeak noth ng of the 
Baths which proceed from it, but that we, take 
hing heed of them , Ir is likely that thoſe venomous 
waters and v:pours which kill ſuddenly, do pro- 

ceed from Arſenick, as at Cicram in Thraciay 
Wl fons Neptunins in Terracina, at Peraut by om- 
pelier, the Lake Avernus. The cave of Charon 


by Naples, Under Arſenick we may comprehe. d 
Tl Adrripiementum, Kiſage'um, Sandaracha, Ruſ- 
F 


4) 


Arſenich. 
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wa, &c. I hear of but one Mine of R«ſme4 in C 
prus, from whence the Turks have it to take ( 
hair, and it doth it beſt of any thing known, y 
Belonius and Platerus report, and I have mag 
tryal of ir oftentimes : The former ſorts of Ark 
mick are found in ifia Helleſpontia in Po 
by the River Hippanis, Which 1s made bitter by 
it, In the leſſer Afia, between Magneſia 
Enpbeſus in Carmania, &C. It is accounted to .. 
extreme hot and putrifying. 

Cadmia is either natural or fiRitioas : 
natural 18 often dangerous 11 Gerwsanys as 4, 
co/aaith, eſpecially. that which ig _ wa 
is a ſtrong corroſive : the. other is of the 


of Copper, moderately hot and cleanſing , 
eſpecially good roclear the eyes, as Calami 
and Twtia. It is found in Copper Mines, and 
i ſelf 11 Ciprus, a8 Galen ſaith by the City $ 


Alſo in Agro Senen/i icentino, Bergomenſi,0 
Como, where they make Braſs with it, Und 
Mendip hillsgthere is much of it, The Baths 
Saint C aſſ;an do participate with it, and Cis 
-his Baths neer.Ba:a. Alſo the Bath at Zuric 

Helvetia, and Grotta m Viterbio. 


Thus much for Spirits. 
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and Mineral Waters. 
© ( | CHAP. IX, 


"1 Of mean metals, or balf metals. Biſmutum or 


, e Tin-glaſs, Ant imony, Bel/-metal. 

0 | 

er Sixt ſort I make tobe mean metals, or half 
metals, which are mineral ſubſtances, ha- 


00 viog metalline fuſion, but are not malleable as 
metals are : and therefore being mixt with me- 
tals, do make them brittle. Thele are Bi/matum, 

_l & plumbum cinereum , Antimony, Bell- metal, 

oo which Geber calls 1agneſia, in Dutch Speiſ. 

a Calaem alſo may be reckoned among thoſe,which 

3 Wis a kind of white metalline Cadmia, brought out 

of the Eaft-Indies, which hath both meralline 

iverefſion, and metalline fufion,but not perfe&ly 
malleable. Theſe although they are more volatil 

Wihan metal, yet by reaſon of their fufion into a 

Kiog; are not fo eaſily ſublim'd as the Spirits. 

; Biſmutuws i that we call Tin-glaſs, differing 

both from Tin and Le1d. Candidins nigro, fed 

blumbo nigrins a/bo,whiter than black, but blacker 
than white lead. It wag not known to the Anti- 
ents, and therefore we can ſay littte .of the qua- 
lities of it. It is found in Eng/and, and in Afiſ- 
via, and at Sneberg in Germany, and in very few 
places elſe. I oat. not of any waters that particie 
pate with 1t : neither can ſay much ot Apti- 
mony, but that Djzoſcorides ſaith it cools, binds, 
opens obſtruions, &c. And Ga/en, that it dry- 

thand bindeth, and is good for the eyes, &c. 

But of the purging quality they write nothing, al- 

though we find it to purge violently, both up- 

F 2 wards : 


67 


Biſmutum, ar 
\Tio-glals. 
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' agro Piſtorienji, Fallopio; alſo the ſour mi 


| dot 


' have touched- before. Cawbden ſaith there is 


a 
Of Natura! Baths, 
wards and downwards : wherenpon we may g 


ther that all purging medicines are not hot, as | | 


Mine of iti Camber/and': Itis found in 7; 
in Thinni montibus, in Senenſi agro in the Cay : 
ty of $, Flora, and in Germany 411 many plat 

Bur I read of no waters that participate with. 
unleſs we ſhould judge all purgative waters tc 
infected with it z as neer Ormus, Purchas wi 
of ſuch a Spring which purgeth, Sawvanarel 
Balneis Romandiole, mentions a+ Spring at 
ds/a, which purgeth. Alſo Ba/neum T ertmi 


£ 
t 
Th 


ot Mendich and Ponterboy do purge choler, 
Rulandns ſaith, At None-ſuch we have alſoa 


gative Spring, which may participate with Do 


timony or Nitre, or both : But purgative 
are rate,unleſs it be rarione ponderis,by the 
and quantity, and ſo any water may: purge, 
our Bath-waters do purge in that manner, at 
the addition of Salt, which gives ſtimulation 
it. This our Bath-guides do ordinarily preſc 
to ſuch as will be perſwaded by them, not kk 
ing how it agreeth with their griefs, nor he 
_ hart in many reſpects, as oftentimt 


Bell-metal is thought to be a mixture of {ith 
and Copper-Oats, as Kentman judgeth, arom 
found in our Tin and Copper-Mines in 
wall, I read ofno waters infeed with it, nfl Fc 
any uſe it hath in Phyfack. 


and Mineral Waters. 
CHAP. Xx. 


Of Metals ; Geld, Silver, Iron, Copper, Tigg 


Lead. 
Nt He ſeventh and laſt ſort are metals, mineral 
{ ſubſtances , fufible and malleable, Theſe <a __ 
ce commonly diftinguiſhed into perfeR and im- pg gs 
erfect ; perfect, becauſe they have leſs impu- yu, part. 3. 
ey or heterogenity in them, as Gold and Silver. cap, 5. 
The reſt are called imperfe&, becauſe they are 
lof impurities,and they are either hard or ſoft, 
dard, as thoſe which will indure ignition before 
hey melt, as Iron and Copper:. Soft, which 
ll not, but melt at the firſt, as Tin and Lead. 
All theſe metals are found in His, Majeſties Gol. 
Dominions, and many of them I perſvade my 
{f, might be nar: & to better profit, if our 
nelters were skilful, or were not hindred by fi- 
Wier reſpeCts. Buteſpecially we abound in the 
Wnperfect merals more than enough to: ſerve our 
wonaſe, And for the perte& merals, I have ſeen 
th in Cornewa/l and at Crayfordmuir in Store 
id, perfe&t Gold (which the Dutch call Gedi- 
e@) in grains among Sparr. Alſo among other 
jetals, it 18 ordinarily bred, as Icon and Copper, 
d Tin, But from Tin it is hardly ſeparated 
ithout more waſte of Tin than the Gold is worth. 
rem Iron and Copper I ſee no reaſon bur it 
ughtbe ſeparated with advantage, . 
For filver,there is much loſt for want of taking Silver; 
forth of Lead-Oars : for whereas. thoſe Oars 
ach are rich in Gilver, are commonly hard of 
F 3 fuſion : 


Of Natural Bathes, 
faſhion; our mineral men either negle& they” 
Oars, and work them not, or elſe they mix ſonyffſ® 
ſal! proportion of them with their poor Ox 
which are eafie of fufion, and ſo make the me 
tal ſo poor,as it 18 not worth the refining. Whey 
as if they were wrought by themſelves, the 
\, would yield in filver upon every Tun, ſome 
-— 47-7 40, ſome 60, ſore 80, more' 

eſs. 

For Copper, Whereas we fetch our Pins a 
Tags of Points from other Countreys, yet 
doubt we might be furniſhed of our own, | 
for theſe and other uſes, We have but one Cy 
pet work that'I hear of im all his -Majeſties [ 
minions, and that is at Keſzick in Cumberls 
but Copper Minesare found in divers other p 
aS in Cornwall at Trevaſcus, and other places 
Tork-(bire,Scotland, Ireland, &c. And no de 
many are coticealed, by reaſon they are Mi 
Royal, If theſe were wrought, and wrought 
ter a good manner, it is likely they would bn 
a' good advantage to his Majeſty, and to 
Kingdcm.' 

* For Iron, we have the Oar in abundance, 
It iS pity that fo much 200d wood ſhonld be 
ſted upon'it for ſo bad iron; and yet the 
which it holds, is loſt, Many have prope 
the melting of it with Rtone-coal, but perl 
they have failed in theic projeRts : yet this C 
not prove the impaſſibility of it. And for 
goodneſs of this meral, if it were rightly made 
would melt asreadily as other metal, and we 
be tough, and not ſo brittle as 'it is, and wo 
not be ſo apt to ruſt, For theſe —— 
by | 2 


and' Mineral Water, 
happen to it for want of ſeparation of the” impu- : 
"Fries which are bred with at. dt . \ 
"J - For Tin,we have as good as any in the World, .Tin- 
"Y:!though it is not wrought co the beſt advantage; 


- "The Conntreys where it grows, are barren -of 

"wood, and they are fain to tetch it far off, Now 
» Flifit were wrought, as I know it may, by many 
_ xperiments which I have made upon it, with 


ſtone-coal, there would be much ſaved, and the 
wood mignt be otherwiſe employed. The Tin 
alfo would be as- good a8 now it is, and the pro- 
4: not diminiſhed. 

For Lead, although for ſoft Oars the. ordinary Lead- 
coarſe of melting at Afondip and the Peak, may 
ſerve well, and much better than their Baling at 
T1 1 /endale in Hexamſhire, and at Graſs in the 
Biſhoprick of Dareſwe: yet tor hard Oars (which 
ate catnmonly rich in filver) there might be bet- 
ter courſes taken, by common or proper Agents. 
Common agents are fire and water ; proper are 
Wdifolvents or addintaments. By fire they mighe 
amend their working, if they dd roaſt their Oars 
yell before melting, to breath away volatil and 
combuſtible ſubſtances which are mixed with 
their Oars. By water, after calcination oc roaſt- 
"8, they may ſeparate- all difſoluble juyces, 

c. 


" Diflolvents do chiefly ſerve to ſeparate the 
filver or gold out of the Oars : as in the quick- 
hlver work, or by Lyes of Nitre, Allum, Salts, 
&c 


Additaments are alſo of great uſe, whether 
they be ſegregatory for ſeparation of ſpirits, or 
nd can metals trom our Oars, and ſo to —_— 
"eu theur 


Nature and 
qualities of 
Gold, 


Batcins lib, 6, 
CP, $, 
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their fuſion: or propugnatory to defend the Oargg 
from conſuming or vutrifying. Segregatory ad. 
ditaments-areenther ſuch asare more-cafie of fy- 
fon than the Oare, and ſodraw the, Oare inty 
faſion with them , or ſuch as will not melt az all, 
as Geber ſaith ,: Cujus intentio. non fit fundi; 
which keeps the Oar aſunder from clodding, and 
oiyes it a greater heat, like fre in his boſom, 
By theſe means well applyed andufed, all Lead 
Oates might/be wrought, be they never (0 (tubs 
born, and nohe.need to be negleRted; Hitherts 
I have digrefled out of mine intended courſe, 
through the defire I have to advance minexal 
works, Now I will retarn to: ſhew the nature 
and qualities of theſe metals , as I have done & 
other minerals, 

Gold of all Metals is the moſt ſolid,and there- 
fore the moſt heavy , as having fey impurives @ 
beterogeneal ſubſtances: mixed with- it, And 
therefore it is not ſubze to; corruption, as other 
metals are , neither wall it loſe-any of his ſub- 
ſtance, either by fire or water, although it ſhould 
be held i» them-/a long time,: ſo as 1t 18 an idle 
and vain perſwafion that many. bave , who think 
by boyling Gold in Broth , to get ſome firengh 
from thence ,- and ſo to make the Broths more 
cordial, The like I may ſay of putting Gold in- 
to EleQuaries or Pills, unleſs it be in caſe 
Quickfilver taken into the body, which the Gold 
by tonch may gather to it , otherwiſe it goes out 
of the body as it came in , without any conco@t- 
on or alteration, or diminution, And if it he 
difſolved in ſtrong water , it will be reduced 4- 
gin to his metalline ſubRance, without diminu- 

tion, 
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tion, mach leſs will it be diſſolved without cor- | 


rofive Spirits, to make Auran Porabile, as ſome », fiicachinis 


do undertake. Cro/lins doth acknowledge, that pag. 204- 
there is but one Menſtruun in the world that 
may do it”, and that he knows not, But if we 
had ut diſſolved , we are yet uncertain what the 
quality of it would be , or what uſe to make of it 
io, Phyfick; only becauſe it loſeth none of his 
ſubſtance, we know it can, do no hurt, and there- 
face we uſe it for Cauteries,& to quench in Beer . 
o Wine, &c. to warm it, or to give it ſome a- 2* Ternig 
ſi&tion from the fire. Fa/loping 10 theſe regards a ſo 
diclaims it in all mineral waters, as he doth 
all other metals : and will not believg that 
20y metal doth impart any quality unto water. ,. - 
Ceadings holds othermiſe ; Sd 6 doth Barring fry 
Savanarola, Montagnana, V enuſtxe, Solinander, pap. 373, 
and almoſt all that have writren of Bathes, For 
if we ſhould exclude Metals , we mult likewiſe 
exclude Stones, and Bitumina and Salphur , and 
Jmoſt all minerals, except concrete juices, For 
none of theſe., after they have attained to their 
full confitence , will of themſelves diffalve in 
water , without the help of ſome concrete juice, 
252 medium to unite them wich the water, But 
before they have their full canfiflence , whilſt. 
they are in S/utis principiis , a8 Earth, Juice, 
or Vapour, they, may be commanicated with wa- 
ter. Gold is ſo ſparingly bred in the bowels of 
the Earth, as in that reſpeCt it can hardly furniſh 
a perpetual Spring with any quality from it ; yet 
ſome Bathes are held to participate with Gold, 
8 Ficuncellenſes, Fabarie, Piperine , de Grotta 
inViterbs : Santti Caſfiani de Bux, &c. 
| Silves 
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4 
Of Silver] Silver comes next in purity to Gold , butis 


inferiour nnto it, a#appears by the difolution of 


it, and by the blew tinEtare which it yields, and 


by the fouling of the fingers, '&c, For the qua- 

lifies of 3t , there is not much diſcovered. Bat 

asall other things of price are ſuperftitiouſly ac- 

counted cordi, ſo is this, eſpecially in hot and 

moilt diſtempers of the heart : for it 1s eſteemed 

Theod Tabernd= to be cold, and dry, and aftringent, and yet 
mo32"45,0,2* emollient, We haveno Barthes which do ma- 
_ niteſily participate.with it: perhaps, by reaſon, 
nature doth got produce it in ſufficient quantity 

to infe&t waters. Fobn Baxbinus thinks there 

may be Silver 4n the” Bathes at Bo// : becauſe 

| he1aith there was a Pyritis or Marchefit exami- 

ned by DoCtor C adner , and out of fifty pound 

weight of it, he drew two drams of Silver: 2 

very ſmall proportion to ground | his opinioh 


upon, 
Of Tron and Iron is the moſt impure of all metals, as ie 
Steel, have it wrought , and will hardly melt as metals 


ſhould do, but with additaments and fluſſes, 
Neither is it ſo malleable , and da&ible as orhet 
metals are, by reaſon of his many impuritie, 
Yet.we ſee that at Damaſco they work and re- 
fine it in ſach ſort, as it will melt at a Lamp, 
and is ſo tough , as it will hardly break. And 
this is not by reaſon of any ſpecial Mine differ 
ing from other Iron Mines , for they have no 
Manes of Iron near to Damaſcus, 35 Bel/.wing re- 
ports , but have it brought chither from div 
other places, only their art in working and pt- 
rifying it is beyond ours, So the Spaniſh Steel 
and Iron 1s purer thenours, and we do Dy 
Bilbr 
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Bilbo-blades beyond others, which are quenched: 
1n the River Fil/bilis : as Turnns his Sword in 
Virgil was quenched in the River Sty.v.- 


Enſem quem Danno ignipotens Deus ipſe parenti £4 na, 
Feceraty & Stygia candentems txtinxerat wnda. 


A Swcrd the god of fire, of his own make, 


Gave Daune, Tarn's Father, quench'd in Stygian 
Lake, 


- But the hardning of Steel lyeth not in this 
point ; other waters no doubt may ſerve as well. 
But I perſwade my ſelf that our Iron may be 
made much purer , and perhaps ſome Gold ex- 
trated from it which it holds, 

Concerning the temperature of Iron and Simpl. lib. g. 
Steel, Galen reckons it among earth, and there- "7 
tore4t muſt de cold. Afanardus is abſolutely of | ;4, 15. poift. 
that opinion , and ſo are molt of our Phyfitians, 5; De metallis 
Only Fallopias holds it to be hot, becauſe Serj» cop. 20. 
bonins Largss preſcribes it in Ulcers of the Blad- _ aa 
der , which it doth cure , not in regard of heat- 39% © 7:54 
ing, but drying; for it dryeth and bindeth much, 
and therefore by Ga/ens rule it . muſt be cold. 


Aſtringentia omnia frigida ; all binding things 


are cold, I have obſerved in Iron and Steel 

rvo diſtin qualities , the one opening, or deo- SEE, 

pilative ; the other aſftringent. The opening T diſtinQ 
. . . . . S qua ir1e$ 1N 

quality lyeth in a volatile Salt or Nitre, which it gee. 

18 full of, the aftringent quality in tbe Crocus, 

or Terreſtrial part. Theſe two ſubfiances are 

thus diſcerned and ſevered. Take of the fylings 


| of Steel or Iron , and caſt it into the flame of a 


Candle, 
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Candle , and- you ſhall ſee ir'to barn like Salt- 
peeter or Roſin, Take theſe fylings, and intuſe 
them three or four times in Water or Wine, as 
we aſe to make our Chalibeat Wines , till the 
water or wine have diflolved all this Salt , and 
then dry it and caſt t into the flame”, and itſhall 
not burn , hut the liquor will have a ſtrong taſte 
from this Salt, And this is it which opens ob- 
Krudtions, The aſtringent quality {yeth in the 
terreſtrial ſubſtance , as 1s evident, after either, 
by infuſions , or by calcination , the volatile ſalt 
is departed from it , that which remains, is very 
aſtringent , and ſtayeth all manner of fluxes, &c. 

" Concerning Bathes participating with Iron, 
we have too many examples of them tor Fa!/opins 
to contradit, "We may let hm injoy his opi- 
nion of the Ca/deriana, Yeronenſia & bVillenſia 
Lacenſia , although it be againſt the judgement 
of all other who have written of them, and it 1s 
hard for him to be confident in a negative. We 
have examples more then enough to prove the 


| quality of Iron'in'our mineral waters, Balneam 


Regine in agro Piſano 18 aQually hot, and from 


| Iton; So 18 Balnewm Santi Caſciani in agro St- 


wenſs : SO 18 Balneam Ficuncelie, de Ruſſellir, 
Bora in agro Florent. Brandu'e in agro Regi» 
enſi, Vifucatorie in Tuſcia, Iſenbrun by Liege, 
Forgenſe w Normandy : the Spar-water, Tan 
bridge-water, Brifto/-mater by S.Vintents Rock: 
all which, ſome being hot, and ſore cold-, par- 
ticipate with Tron, as may be proved , not only 
by the conſent of all writers , which have made 
mention of them, but by the. Mines from whence 
they come , or by their taſte, or by their virtues, 

Copper 
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Copper comes neareſt 10 the pature of Iran, Quality of 
but is more pure,.and more eabe of fuſion,, and Copper. 


will be-almoſt all converted into VYitriol, They 


-- are convertible the one into the other, as I have 
ſhewed ovt of Erker ,, ip Vitriol. And by the ribev. de nat; 
- pratice at Commataw and Smonicium; The metall.c. 10, 


like alſo hath been ſhewed in Cornng/l, at the 
Confluence -by Maſter Ruſſe!, Ariſtotle alſo 
tells of a Copper Mine in 7 ba/ia , an Iſland of 
the 7yrrbes Sea, which being wrought out, 
turned into an Iron Mine : in this fimilitude of 
nature, we cannot but judge that there is a hmi- 


- litude in qualities , and that Iron being cold, 


Copper cannot be: hot. Temperate it may be, 
becauſe leſs aftringent then Iron , and more 
cleanſing: Rbe/;s ſaith that it purgeth like a Ca- 
tharticum, aud in his continent , preſcibes it to 
purge water in Dropfies, Another argument that 
all. purgatives are not hot : it dryeth exceeding- 
ly, and attenuates and digeſts, We have divers 
waters Which participate with it , which if they 
be pure from Copper it ſelf , are very ſafe and 
wholſome : but if boy be foul, and proceed from 
the excrements of Copper , they are not whol- 
ſome to drink. Ba/nea Coltenſia ſex ferina in 
Martiana Silva , do confilt in Copper and Al- 
lum. The Bath of Faberia 1n Rbetia , of Cop- 
per and Gold, Aqua de Grita in agro Viter- 


bienſs , 1s fall of Copper ; ſo 1s. Aqua Jaſeellis 


Balneum Lucenſe in VL alefiis : Marcus  Panins 
Venztus, tells us of a greeniſh Fountain in Per- 
ſia , which purgeth exceedingly , and is held to 
come from Copper, 


Tin and Lead are two of our Stzpie Commo- Of Ti. 


ditieg 
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dities which our Countrey yields plentifully, 
not only for our own uſe, but to ſupply other Na- 
tions. Tin is bred in Cormwe!//, and part of 


- Devonſhire , and in the Ifles of Scilly, which 


from thence were called C afditerides. It is melt- 
ed out of little black Rtones , which the Dutch 
call 'Zwitter , with great charge, becauſe t 

cannot melt it, but with weod coals, which s 
brought them far off , and theyare fain to run it 
over two or three times , before they can getout 
all the Tin, and yet much of it is waſted 1n the 


* blaſt, I doubt not but it might be done with 
| Sea-coal, if they knew the Artifice, and with as 
*- great a produ@t of Tin. There is both Silver 


and Gold fonnd in it, but without waſting of the 


Tin, we know no means to ſever it. It isin 


uality cold and dry , and yet moves ſweat abus 
antly, as I have proved, 

Lead is melted commonly out of an Oar cem- 
mon to Silver and Lead, as Pliny ſaith called Gs 
lena, And although Aprico/a ſaith of the vi 
lachar Lead, that it holds no Silver , and there 
fore fitteſt for aflayes ; yet Lazarus Erker col- 
tradits it out of his own experience, Ou 
Countrey abounds with it every where, eſpecial- 
ly at the Peak fn Darbi/hire, and at Mendip i 
Somerſetſhire ; Wales alſo and Corngall , and 
Dewon ,' are full of it , and (o is Yorkſhire and 
Camberland. The qualities of it are cold and 
dry, But for theſe two metals, we find no wi 
ters which are infeted with them. In Leyai 
they have Bathes called P/ambaria , which ſol 
think by reaſon of the name ,'to proceed from 
Lead: but John Baubings thinks they ſhould be 


called 
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called Plumiers, as Piltorins writes it from the 
' French werd Plamer, a depiamando, becauſe they 
are ſo hot as they uſe to ſcald fowls in them, to 
take off their feathers. | 
Thus much for metals, and all other ſorts of 
Minerals, with their ſeveral Natures and Baths 
infeted with any of them, As for mixed bodies, 
and flores, and recrements, &c. they are to be 
referred to the imple bodies from whence they 
proceed : As T utia, Pompbolix , Mininm, Ce- 
ruſſa, Sublimatum, Precipitatuw, Cc. 


— ———_—_ 
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CHAP. XI. 


Of the generation of Metals in the Earth ; Their 
ſeminary ſpirit, That it js not from the Eie- 
Went'ss 


Ow I muſt ſhew the generation of theſe 
minerals in the bowels of the earth, which 


of neceſſity we muſt underſtand, before we can fp. deme- 
- tallis cap. 1s 


| f =” Libav. de nat. 
either their aRtual heat, or their virtues. metal. cap. 13+ 


ſhew the reaſons how mineral waters receive 


Some have 1magined that metals and minerals 
were created perfedt at the firſt, ſeeing there ap- 
pears not any ſeed of them manifeſtly, as doth of 
Animals and Vegetables ; and ſeeing their ſub- 
Rances are not ſo luxible, bar mgre firm and per- 
manent. But as they are ſubje& to corruption in 
time, by reaſonof many impurities, and differing 
_ in them, {o they had need to be repaired 

y generation, 
It 


to 


Agricola de 
ortu & cauſes 


Sub: lid, 5.61. 


Lib, 3, Cc. 19+ 


'£:. bh) 19. 
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It appears in Geneſis, that Plants were not 
created perfe&'at firſt, but only in their Semi. 
naries: for Moſes Cap. 2. gives a reaſon wh 
Plants were not come tarth of the earth, /ci/. be. 
cauſe (as 7 remelins tranſlates it) there had ag 
yet neither any rain fallen, nor any dew aſcen- 
ded from the earth, whereby they might be pro- 
duced and nouriſhed : The hke we may judge 
of, minerals, that they were norat firſt created 
perfeR, but diſpoſed of in ſich ſort, as they 
ſhould perpetuate themſelves” in * their ſeveral 
kinds. Wherefore it hath eyer been a received 


Axiome among the beſt Philoſophers, that mine 


rals are generated,and experience hath confirmed 
itinall kinds, Our Salt-peeter men find that 
when they have extrated Salt-peeter out of1 
floor of earth one year, rvithin three or four yet 
after,they find more Salt-pecter generated rhere, 
and do work it over again, The bike 1s' obſerved 


As for metals, our Tinners in Cornexall bhie 
experience of Pits which have been filled up wit 
earth after they have wrought out all the Ti 
they could find in them; and withio thirty yet 
they have opened them again, and found mote 
Tin generated. The like hath been obſerved; 
Iron, as Gandentias Mernla reports of [tva, i 
Iſland in the Adriatick Sea, under the Venet 
ans, where the Icon breeds continually as faſt! 
they can work it, which is confirmed alſo by 
gricola and Baccins ; and by irgil, who ſaith 


it, 


Infal 
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Inſula inexbanſtis Chalybum generoſa wetallic ; 


| Brave J/vs Ile, whoſe teeming womb , 
| as © Breeds Iron till the day of Doom. 


En» 
NX0- | _Thelike we-cead of at Saga in Lygiis, where 
doe & they dig over their Iron-mines every tenth year. 1 Serepr. core? 
ted | Jobn Mache frus gives us examples almoſt of all 3-31- &*- 
hey £ 1orts of minerals and metals which he hath ob- 
eral © ſerved to grow and regenerate. The like exam- 
ved B ples you may find 1n Leonardas Tharneiſerus. RI 
ine- | Eraſtns affirms that be did ſee in S. Foachings '* 4(5bimia 
med} dale, filver grown upon a-beam of wood, which 75-1... 
tha Y was placed 19 the pit to ſupport -the works : and pay.r7, o 19, 
of: } when-it was rotten, the workmen coming to ſet 
ea |} newtimber in the place, found the falver ſticking 
ere, | t9:the old beam. Alſo he reports that in Gerava- 
rved fl ay; there hath been-unripe and-unconcoted fil- 
- & »erfound in Mines, which the beſt workmen af- 
nil firmed, would become perfe& Gilver in thirty You probierting 
wy years. The /ike Modeftinss Fechins, and Ua- der ertze. 
Toll thefar affirm of untipe and liquid filver, which a ts 
rel when the workmen find, they uſe to ſay, ie are 
cir rov ſoon. But Ineed not-produce any more 
proofs for this putpoſe, as I could out of Agri- 
cola and- Libaving, and others, ſeeing our beft 
Philoſophers, both antient and 'modern, do ac- Sebaf. Foriz; 
knowledge tha all minerals are generated, The ': 3-© 6: 
manner of generation of minerals and metals, is agg RG 
> (ame in all, as is agreed upon both by Plato inns 
and Ariftot/e, and 7 heophraſtus. 
And as the manner of generation of -minerals 
n/a 18 alike 1n all, ſo it differs from the generacion of 
G animate 


þ $2 


Ceſalpinus de 
metal, lib, 1, 
c. B, 


Eraft. diſpnt. 
part.2.;Þ, 261T. 
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animate bodies, whether animals or vegetables, 
in this, that having no ſeed, they have no power 
or inſtin& of producing other individuals, but 
have their ſpecies perpetuated per virtutems ſe 
ſpiritum ſemini analogum, by a ſpiritual ſubſtance 
proportionable to ſeed, which is not reſident in 
every indiyidual, as it is in animals and plants, 
which AZo/es faith have their ſeeds in themſelves, 
but in their proper wombs. This '1s the judge- 
ment of Petr; Sev#innus, howſoever be doth ob- 
ſcure it by his Platonical grandiloquence. Anda 
there is not Vacuum in Corporibus, ſo much leſs 
in Speciebns : For that the Species are perpetus- 
ted by new generations, 15 moſt certain, and pr 
ved before : that it is not our of the ſeeds of in- 
dividuals, 18 evident by this, that if minerals < 
not alfimulate nouriſhment by attraRion, retet- 
tion, concoRion, expulfion, &c, for the maif- 
tenance of their own individual bodies, tauei 
leſsare they able to breed a ſuperfluity of now 
riſhment for ſeed. And how can they attra&tand 


- conco@ nourſhment , and expel excrementy, 


which have no veins nor fibres, nor any diſtinft 
parts to perform theſe Offiges withal > Moreore 
they are not ir;creaſed as Plants are, by nouriſh 
ment, whereas the parts already generated, at 
extended in all proportions by the ingrefſion 
nutriment, which fills and enlarges them: bu 
only are augmented externally upon the 'ſupes 
tidies, by ſuper-addition of new matter concotted 
by the ſame virtue and ſpirit, into the ſame Spe 
C1CsS, | : 
Thas much for the manner of all mineral ge- 
nerations, which is not much controverted ; - 
cl 
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chief difference is about the efficient and the 
matter, About the efficient cauſe of generations 
( for we muſt handle them all together) there are 
divers opinions, as there are divers cauſes which 
concur to all generations of animals, vegetables 
or minerals. Bat there muſt be oneprincipal et- 
ficient cauſe, togive the form to-all Species, as 


by his hear, doth frame the ſpecies of all things, 
and ſo of minerals, but chiefly in regard of his 
heat. This heat working upon apt matter, is 
thought to produce he ſeveral fpecies which we 


ſee. As for the motion of the Planets, it is cer= 


tain that they move continually in a conſtant or- 
der, and the World could not ſubfiſt as it doth 
without it - {o as it may be canſa ſine qua non; 2 
yery remote cauſe, as there may be a handred 
more cauſes of that nature, So likewiſe the light, 
which the Peripateticks make the inſtrument of 
celeſtial effe&ts, can do as little to the further- 
ance of generations, ſeeing they proceed as well 
by night as by day : and for minerals, it is per- 
petual night with them, the denſity of the earth 
and rocks not ſuffering the light to paſs, Where- 
fore they infiſt chiefly upon the heat of the San :; 
but 2oſes tells us that Plants were created with 
their ſeeds in themſelves upon the third day, be- 
fore the Planets, which were not created till the 
fourth day , to ſhew us that Plants and terreſtrial 
ſubſtances depend not upon Planets for their ge- 


G3 CiPa 


The principal 
p 7 Eficient Cauſe 
there are other adjuyant and attending cauſes : gf the Geneta= 


The principal cauſe and agent in this work, 1s by tion of Mine= 
moſt attrivuted to the influence of rhe Planets, rals, nor the 
eſpecially to the Sun, who either by his light, or 9% 


2” Dorn. phi 
nerations, nor for their virtues, but have the prin- my 
. . | 
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cipal cauſes of them in themſelves. The ane 
we may judge of minerals, beirg terreſtrial ſub- 
ſtances, and propagated by ſeeds, as Plants ate, 
and likely to be created upon the ſame day with 
Plants, ſeeing there is no other mention of their 


- creation an Moſes. 


Gal, de Maref. 


Now for the heat of the Sun, no doubt it is at 
univerſal foſterer of all inferior ſubſtances : but 
that it ſhould beget particular Species, is very 
improbable, . The heat of the Sun is no more apt 
to breed a Nettle than a\Dock, Brimſtone than 
Salr, &c, For it cannot give the efſence to any 
thing : heat being oaly a quality which can breed 
no ſubſtance, and.ſach a quality as can only ſegre- 
2ate heterogeneal ſubſtances;and thereby con- 
2cegate homogeneal. Whereas in all generati- 
ons there muſt be a further power and virtue, to 
proportion the Elements fit for every Species ( if 
they will haye all things made of the Eletnents ) 
and to bring the Species from a potential being 
to an actual, giving to every thing his proper 
ſbape, quantity, colour, ſmell, taſte, 8c. and to 
unite them, which before were of different na- 
fares ; It muft be an internal and domeſftical 
agent, and efficient cauſe which maſt perform 
this: and ſuch a one as is not common to all 
Species alike, but proper to that which it produ- 


ceth ; otherwiſe there would be no diſtinion, 


of Species. And therefore Moſes ſaith of Plants, 
that they bave their ſeeds in themſelves, accor- 
ding to their ſeygral-kinds. Neither can any ex- 
ternal cauſe give an eſſential fortn to any thing, 
which form muſt be dvſopvis> inbred in the thing 
tt ſelf, and not adventitious. And therefore Sca- 
/19er 
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liger faith, Formey non Solis eff quantitatem ter- 
minare , and Ariſtotle , Calore natera ntitar 
tanquarm miniſtro ant inſtruments , non tanguam 
opifice aut ngheanrt: Wherefore we will grant 
the Sun to be an adjuvant cauſe, and by his 
beat to foſter and cheriſh inferiour generations : 
but not to be a principal and begetting cauſe. 
And ſo Zabare!/a doth mollifie the harſhneſs of 
the former opinion: and doth acknowledge that 
the Sun doth further generarions only as an in- 
ſtrument of another ſuperiour power , whereby 
in minerals it may make the matter more apt to 
receive the form , but it makes no minerals , no 
more then it makes blood in our bodies. 

Others make the Elements to be the princi- 
pal cauſes of all ſpecies by their qualities. Fax 
the matter of the Elements, being a paſſve 
matter , cannot be an efficient cauſe of genera- 
tions, Theſe qualities mutt be heat or cold : 
for the other two axe paſlive , and attend rather 
upon the matter of generations , then upon the 
efficient. Fire therefore by his heat is thought 
of all the Elements to have the greateſt hand in 
all generations , being moſt aQiye and ſuperionr 
to all the reſt of the Elements together , for the 
_ of every Species, aud rank them in 

ue order , proportion , we:ght , meaſure, &c. 
This 1s he than muſt recoacile the differences 
which are in their natures , and brig them to 
union. This muſt attraR nonriſhment, and pre- 
(cride the quaatities, dimenſions, parts, figures, 
colours, taſtes, ſavours, &c. of every thing. A 
larze Province he hath to govern , with one na- 
ked and fimple quality , which can have bur one 

G 3 ſimple 


De (atore. 


Neither the 
Elements, 
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' imple motion. Smplicibss corporibus ſimplicer 


tantum motns congrunnt, Heat can bat hear, 
and the effeas of this heat re by ſeparation of 
different ſubſtances, $ dwuagyany to congre- 
gate thoſe that are alixe , T# 46pwae : But in 
this work we make heat to unite diftering ſab- 
ances ; forall generation is of differing ſubttan- 


' ces united into one. Again, fire having bur one 


quality to work withall , whereby he muſt unite 
the other three Elements, what ſhall bring and 
unite fire anto them? This muſt be another 
power ſuperiour to them all,for ie muſt Hot 1ma- 
Fine that they meet by chance as travellers do, 
And therefore Ariſtor/e explodes this efficient of 
fire, and attributes it to the forms of natural 
thiogs. | 

As for cold in the other Elements , it is far 
more unlikely then heat, to perform theſe offices, 
being rather a deſtruftive, then a generative 
qua)icy , and is not called m by any Authorto 
this work , before the ſpecies have received his 
f-rm by heat : and then it is admitted only far 
conſolidation, but how juſtly, it is doubrfull ; for 
heat doth conſolidate as well as cold, by drying 
up moiſture. Byt we will not grant this to either 
of them, as principal Agents, but as they are in» 
{tcaments attending the forms of natural things. 

The Alchymiſts make Sulphur to be the prin- 
cipal efficient of all minerals, eſpecially of me- 
tals, and Mercury the matter. If they mean 


common Sulphur and Mercury, which are 


perfe& Species in their kinds , they are much 
deceived , and this opinion is ſufficiently con- 
futed by all that oppugne them. But it ſeems 

they 
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they underſtand ſome parts inthe ſeminary of 
metals. which bave ſome analogy with thele : 
of $:0d [o their opinion may be allowed, For the 
irit, which 15 the efficient in theſe generations, 

h_refide nf material ſubſtance , which may 
ib. © de reſembled to Sulphur or Oyle , as ſome other 
part may be reſembled to Mercury. For all ge- 
neratioas are framed of different parts united by 
this Spirit, Thus much of the different opinions 
1nd | concerning the efficient of all generations , and 
her © in particular of. minerals, The matter whereof 
minerals are bred , is attributed chiefly to the 
do, © Elements , as the general matter of all animate 
of © 20d inanimat2 bodies : inſomuch as both the 
ira] I heavens , and the very ſouls of men are made to 
proceed from the Elements. 

Concerning the Heavens , it hath been the 
ancient opinion of the P/atonicks, Pythagoreans, Triſmegiſtas in 
and Epicareans , that not only theſe unferiour Aſclepio cap. 1, 
bodies, but alſo the cceleſtial, have been framed n _ S 
out of the Elements,» Plaro ſpeaking of the bea- pj,y;, dc 
veis, faith , Divini decoris ratio poſt ulabat talem natura. 
feri mundum , qui & viſum pateretur & tattum. 
Sine igne vidert nil poteſ# , ſine ſulido wil tangi : 
foliduw ſine terra nibil, Wherefore holding 
the heavees to be viſible and ſolid , they mutt 
de made of the Elements, The Pythagoreans, 
and the Rrachwmanni of India held the ſame opi- 71 vita Apet= 
nion of the Heavens ; where Apa/lonius Tyanens 
was inſtructed in all the Pyrhagorean Dodtrine, 
8 Philoſtratus reports, The Epicareans alſo 
were of the ſame opinion, as appears in Yirgi/ 
where he brings in Si/enm , one of the ſe, an 
one of Bacchus his crew, ſinging in this manner, 
hey G 4 Namgqne 
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ſoth. cap. 51+ 
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Namgque cancbat, uti magnum per inane coafty || & 
Sewina, terrarumgquey animegq; mariſq; feiſenÞ 57 
Et liquidi fraen! ignis : ut bis exordia primis lot 
Omnia, CF ipſe tener mundi concreverit orbis. || ſou 


ene 

Silenns ſang, how through the Chaos vaſt, the 
The ſceds were ſet of Earth, of Air, of Seas, |} ing 
Of pureſt fire ; how out of theſe at laſt, the 
All things have ſprung, and alfo qut of thefe wh 
The infant world was movlded. mu 

. Bri 
De [urs Phils. Of this opinion alſo was Lucretins, Philo Jo tfc 
dens, Valeſins, &c. although Y aleſins dof ne 
make more pure Elements for the Heavens the det 
Ours. Ariſtotle forſook his Maſter P/ato in thi fm; 
point , and'frames the Heavens of a quintefſen-} me 
tial ſubſtance, ſub 


Ca), 1t mixtis- 


AC, 


Bur howſoever the Heavens may participate me 
with elementary qualities, and be ſvbje to ge-}U to, 
veration and corruption ar'their parts ; yet me-I ſel 
thinks they ſhould exempt our foals trom thi pu, 
original, and not make them out of the fragment me 
of the Elements, El 


Scaliger mveys againſt Alexander Apbr- tha 
difienſic, for this opinion , and ſaith that he hat tha 
poyſoned our Philoſophy herein: YenenantY bir 
banc Philoſophie partem. So both he and othenfl am 
derive the ſerſe, motion, underſtanding, gromd,Þ be 
and the natural faculties of our ſouls, and the pe the 
culiar properties of every thing , from this orig} cot 
nal, rurp3ſſivzo errore , as Severinus ſaith, And bet 
Sca/iger mn another place concerming tais : Dif oy! 
nte/{etilu & ratione ipſaque anima que c1ntamiy ver 
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narnunt ife nebule Aporodofienſ ts, & padet dicere 
& piget weminiſſe. 1am aſhamed to ſpeak, and 
ut gneved to think how this 4 brodifienſis hath pol - 
lated our reaſon and underſtanding, and our very 
fouls with his foggy doftrine , in aſcribing all 
meſe unco the Elements, By the ſame reaſon 
they may aſcribe the barking of Doggs, the Ging- 
 Þ ingot Birds, the laughing and ſpeech of men, to 
the Elements, Their opinion is more probable, 
which hold, animam ex traduce, and to be com- 
municated as one light to another ; as 7 imorh. 
Bright proves mn Phyſicaw Scribonii , and notto 
7+} afcribe it to the Elements , nor to miracles, or 
= new creations. Bat there is far more reaſon to 
thi 


derive from the Elements , the taſtes, colours, 
ſmells, figures, nuthbers, quantities, orders, di- 
ſen-© menfions, &c. which appear more in corporal 
ſubſtances , and yet the(e 2re not fromthe Ele- 
pate ments, For how can they give theſe affeRicns 
| toother things, when they have them not them- 
me-F ſelves ? Fi noneft ab elementis guſtare, guare ſit 
they gafari? What taſte have avy of theſe Ele- 
en ments ?' Fire or heat which 1s the moſt aRive 
Element, hath none. And whereas it 1s thought, 
br-Y that bitterneſs proceeds from heat , we find 
bat} that many ſharp and tarefcaits , being alſo very 
a} dicrer before they are ripe , ( as Olives for ex- 
hen} ample ) yet let them hang upon the tree till they 
wh beripe , and they loſe their bitterneſs, and alſo 
 pe-FÞ their ſharpneſs , by reaſon of their better con- 
rig cotion by heat. The like difference wefind 
Ani} between our o/cum omphacinum , and therve 
; Dif oyle, So likewiſe opiuz , which is held to be 
very cold , yet itis extream bitter, ſo as the cold 
parts 
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Of Natural Bates. 
parts in it are not able to maſter the bitterneſs, | ,.,, 
batthis is ſtill predominant : wherefore heat can |, 
be no cauſe of bitterneſs, unleſs it be in exceſs the: 
or defe& , 3s Scaliger confefſeth. Wormwood | a, 
is very bitter , being hot aad dry in the ſecond, fp 
or third degree : 1: heat were the cauſe of it, Ny; 
then all other Gimples which are hot and dryin By, 
the ſame degree, ſhould be alſobitter. As I Ys 
have ſaid of taſtes, fo I may (ay of all the other F yu 
affeQtions of natural things, that they proceed I} * & 
not from the Elements, but from the.ſeeds and thin 
erer 

(hoy 

who 

MI 
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forms of every thing. So for fat and unfuous 
ſubſtances, as Sulphur, Bitumeo, Oyle, Greaſe, 
&c. unto what Element ſhall we alcribe tnem? 
Not unto fire, becauſe this is extream” hot and 
dry , that is temperate in heat , and very moift, 
Moreover , fire would rather conſume it, then 
generate it : and Phyſitians judge the generation 
of fat in our bodies to proceed rather from cold, 
then from heat, Air, if it have any ingenerate 
quality , as ſome do make doudt our of A4riſ#orlt 
it is cold and moiſt , as I have (hewed before, 
cap. 2. 5. and therefore as it cannot agree 
with fire , nor be a fuel to it, ſo it cannot be 
any material cauſe of fat, or oylie ſubſtance; 
bzing more agreeable to water , from whence 
it is thought to be made by rarifaRion, and 11» 
to which it is thought to be reduced by conden- 
ſation, Wherefore being. of a watry nature, it 
cannot agree with oyle or fatne(s, nor be the mat- 
ter of it, The like we may judge of water, which 
doth terminate both water and air, and therefore 
maſt be oppoſite to them both, As for earth, iþ 
being cold and dry , and ſolid , it cannot be the 

matter 
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matter of this which is temperate, and moiſt, 
and 11qu1d ; Neither can all the Elements toge+ 
ther make this {ubſtance, ſeeing there is no un- 

dd | &noummets in any of them, and they can give no 

d. more then they have. So as I cannot ſee how 

it Ff this oylie ſubſtance , which 18 very common in 

in F:l{ natural things , and wherein the chief facul- 

1 Fries of every ching doth reſide, as thair huwi- 
oF tum radicale, ſhould bs from the Elemeats. 
&d &* $o likewi'2 fer the ſubſtance wherewith every 
ng thing is nouriſhed and increaſed, and into which 

every thing 1s reſolved, it appears not how it NY 

le, ſhould be from ck Au Hypocrates, of oP ON as 
1? Ynhom Afacrobins faith, Vee fallere nec falli 
nd ptsir , hath two notable axioms for the clearing 
tt. of this point. The one is / numgaoag; in id diſ- ne nat. hominis, 
a Fſelvitur unde compattum ef, Every thing 1s 
00 Fdflolved into that whereof it was made, The 
d, other, lif dem untrimiur ex quibns confſtamus, We 
ne re nouriſhed by ſuch things as we confilt of. , 4 
it F Ariſtor/e alſo hath th2 ſame. If this axiom be j,,,, j;þ.4e go 
is Frue, as. I hold it robe, and I know none that ſu & ſeaſtbile. 
oF contradict it, then we muſt confilt of ſuch things 

be Ys we are nouriſhed withall. But we are not 
nouriſhed by the Elements , and therefore we 
fiſt not of them. Fire nouritheth nothing, 
Mter nouriſheth not, as Phy(ir14ns confefs : 
Air 1s too thin a ſubltance, and Earth to thick. 
And as they do not nouriſh them when they are 
hngle , ſo being compounded , they can do as 
tle. Ari/tor/e ſaith that ſome Plants are nou-' 3 De ger. ani= 
ſhed with water alone, ſome with earth alone, M4%cap.v[timo., 
and ſome with both together. But if earth and 
Mater be mixed for our nouriſhment, they a—_ 
ut 
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rations ; ſo as the ſeeds or forms of natur 


Of Natural Bathus, 
bat mud,would make us bave muddy brains. We 
will grant the Elements to be watrices reras at 
naturalinm , the wombs and nurſes of natuy] ter 
things, but we will cot grant them to be materyl {ling 
cauſes. Neither can we attribute more digruyy ſaber 
unto them, then we do to our Mothers, who de þÞ th 
part from their ſubRarce whereof they conſfifl, ihe 
as fleſh, bones, finews, veins, arteries, &c, yt 
the nouriſhment of their Infants, but only pre-W@M 
pare blood tor them , from the nutriments Let | 
they receive, Andgll the Elements in the worldlvre 
cannot make this blood, neither as the matter naſa 
as the efficient. But as the Mother is furniſhes 
with blood to nouriſh the Infant,and with cone 
nient heat to foſter it withall,ſoare the ElemeyFi4,c: 
ſtored with all manner of matter fit for all gene-Wuu 


LY 


things , will never want matter to nonriſh they 
nor will ever want forms, So that it is manileÞ*# 
that if natural bodies be not nouriſhed by tieaict 
Elements , they are not compounded of then;W*xte 
but being nouriſhed by other ſubſtances then tixÞ0Gie 
Elements, they muſt be compounded of theital : 
like ; Simile fimili nutritur » compoſita comprjul 
conſtant & nutriuntar. dhe 
Thus much for the Geneſis or generation axlſnot 
naf8tion of natural things, that thereby we carÞil | 
not gather that they are either made or nouriſh 
ed by the Elements, Now let us examine whene 
ther by the Analyfis or d:flolution of them , mif® th 
may find the four Elements,according to the fo! th 
mer axiome , that every thing is d:flolved ina 
that whereof it was made, and is made of thufmdlc 
whereinto it is diffolyed , as Ariſfor/e, Hyſ* be 
cr ateſral 
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tits, and Galen do affirm. So that if the Ele- 
ies enter into the compoſition of natural 
ws, eſpecially as the principal materials 
hereof they conſiſt , they muſt needs appear 
the difſolation of them, This diflolation is 
ther nataral or artificial, In the natnral difſo- 
non of all things , Hypocrates obſerves three 
fnR ſubſtarices , ca/idem, bumiduns froe fini- 
», & ficcum ſive ſolidum , according to the 
te Elements or principles whereof they are 
med. His inftance'is principally man, but he 
hs it to hold in other animate and inanimate 
dies. Theſe Elements he termeth concinen- 1/agoge cap. 8. 
il;bontenta & imperdinm facientia , aS Galen ex- Llementis 
wands at, Thoſe which he calls continentie, "=__ Py 
bones, nerves, veins , arteries , and from 
mnce, muſcles, &c, Contents ' are bumida, 
bubrores, blood? legme, choller, melancholy, 
teach atter death, are cold, and congeal , being 
Wrated as Galen ſaith, from the heart , in living 
Woties : /mperams facientia , are ſpirits animal, 
Wital and natural, 
Theſe three Elements, Galen acknowledgeth 
dhe the neareſt, but the other which are more 
Fenote , to be moſt univerſal. But Fyprerates yg, yi we. 
uth that heat and cold, &c. are very powerleſs ;;cing; 
i<QþWlements, and that ſharp, Hitrer, ſweet, &c, are 
We powerfull, off waanlu Wray Vyorre. 
d that theſe are the three Elements whereof 
Il things do confiſt , and into which they are 
rally reſolved : and theſe do feem to re- 
gle the four Elements, but are not the ſame, 
heat may reſemble fire, although this heat be 
cared by motion in every thing whiteſt it 
liverh, 
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liveth, and not extrinſecally. Moiſture may re. 
ſemble water and air. Drineſs may reſemble & 
earth ; cold appears in them all after the heataf} nc 
ſpirit 15 departed, 

In the artificial Analyſis of natural bodies, thlf 
Alchymiſts tells us that they find three Ele fe: 
ments, and no more , whereot every thing dat 
cenfiſt , and whereinto it is reſolved : nameh 
V aporoſum , inflammabile, fixam : which thy 
call Metcury, Sulphur and Salt, and they ſeembyf -- 
agree with Hypocrates. For their Mercury milf ger 
well reſemble H Jpocrates his ſpirits, or impealif am; 
+ facientia : Sulphur his humour or flsidurs Ot ef] ce 
tenta - and Salt, his ccum Or denſuns » Of conf] op: 
' nentia. Thele they (ay are found in every thi 
anima! , vegetable, or mineral, and no othe 
And as for the four common Elements , ſeeng 
they are diſtin in place and ſcituation, a 
therefore cannot concutrre and meet to the ger 
ration of every animal , Plant and Mineral, { 
but by violence, the earth being ſomerine 
carried upwards, and the fire downwards ,. @wj A 
trary to their natural motions : and this, not of 
for all, but daily and. hourly : it is not likely tlf-min, 
theſe ſubſtances can be bred of the Elements {with 
he maintained in a perpetual ſuccelhon by 2 ut Zab 
lent cauſe, And therefore it 18 no marvel mixt 
theſe Elements be not found in the diſfolution-mak; 
natural bodies, Thus much in general conce 
ing all generations, that hereby we may the be 
rer judge of the particular generations of M 
nerals , which differ not from the reſt, but « 
in this, that their ſeeds are not in every ind! 
dual , as the others are , but, are contained 

malrici 
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' 4] watricibus, it their wombs; -and there they are 
ndle} farniſhed with matter to produce their Species : 
at} not out of the Elements, no otherwiſe than ex 
matricibns, as the child in the mothers womb, 
but have their matter andHouriſhment from the 
ſeeds of things: which are agreeable to their 
Jpecies : which ſeeds wanting means to produce 
their own ſpecies, do ſerve others, and yield 
matter and ſubſtance unto them. 

-- Now let us come more particularly to the ge- 
eration of minerals, wherein we will firſt ex- 
amine Ariſtet/es opinion, as moſt pererally re- 
 car$ ceived, then 1 will preſume to ſet down mine 


cen. CHAP. XII, 
gent 7 be . generation of Minerals examined, the 
| Authors opinion herein. 


A Riſtorle makes the humidity of water, and 
Loney £ 3 the dryneſs of earth, to be the matter of all 
minerals :-: theg dryneſs of earth to participate 
with fire, and the humidity of water with air, as gr :ſtus, Care- 
Zabarei/a interprets it ; ſo that to make a perteCt rius, Ceſalri- 
Nixt body, the four Elements do concur , and to "45, Martine, 
make the mixture more perfe, theſe mutt be re- oy 9. n _— 
falved into vapour or exhalation- by the hear of 73... * 
e, or influence from the Sun and other Planets, 

W2$ the efficient cauſe of their generation : but 
the cauſe of their congelation to be cold in ſuch 
ddies as heat will reſolve, This vapour conf - 
ung partly of moyſture, and partly of ou, 
| 1 
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if all the moyfiure be ſpent, turns to earth or 
| " concrete juyces, which —_— an moyſture; 

if ſome moytture remain before congelati 
= oor be then it turns toſtone : 1t this dry niwns 
'*" © unctuous and fat, andtombuRibie; then Bitumen 
and Sulphar, and Orpiment, aretbred of it ; if it 
be dry and incombuttible, then concrete juyces, 
&c. But if moyſture do abound im this vapour 

then metals are generated which are fufible 

-malleable. And for the perfe&ing of theſe gene- 
rations, this exhalation 1s not ſufficient, butt 
give them thexr due confiſtence, there muſt be 
the help of cold from Rocks inthe earth. to cor- 
gea] this exhalation, So that here muſt be tyoek 
ficients, heat and cold. And for the better &- 
feAing of this, theſe exhalations do infinuxe 
' themſelves into ſtones, in the form of dew « 
froſt, that is, in little grains ; but differing fron 
Libav.de nat. dew and frolt in this, that theſe are generated 
_ 14: -terthat the yapour is.converted to water; where 
Sept al. in Hipp. 38 Minerals are generated before this converſim 
; into water, 'Bat there is doubt to be madE « 

de abre, aqu, froſt, becauſe that is bred before the conver 
co of rhe exhalation into water, as gay appear, Mt 
teor, 1, According to this aſſertion there muſtie 
two places for the generation of minerals; & 
one 2 watrix, where they receive their efſent 
by heat in form of an exhalation, and from then 
they are ſent to a ſecond place to receive the 

congelation by the coldneſs of Rocks : and 
this watrix cone our mineral waters, and n 
from' the place of congelation. | 

This is the generation of minerals, accorc 

to Ariſtet/e ; but it is not {0 clear, but = 
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leaves many ſcruples, both concerning the 'that= 
ter, and the efficients. For the matter, it ſeems 
not probable, rhat water and earth ſhould make 
aiy thing but mud and dirt ;' for you can expect 
no/more from any thingthan 18 in it, the one is 
cold and dry, the other cold and moyft; and 
therefore as fit tobe the matter ofany other thing, 
3 of particular minerals. And- water, whereof 
principally metals are made to confiſt, is very 
unfit to make a malleable and extenfible ſub- 


fance, eſpecially being congeaſed by cold; as we 


may ſee m ice, Bat fome do add a mineral qtta- 
lity to theſe materials, and that fimple water-1s 


not the thief matter of metals, but ſach as bath 


imbibed fome 'mtineral quality, and ſo 18 aſteted 
from the nature of pnire water. This afſercion doth 
preſuppoſe minerals in the earth before*they 
frere bred; otherwiſe what ſhonld breed them 
atthe firſt; when there was no mineral quality to 
be imparted to water ? Again, this mineral qua- 
lity exther gives the water or the yapour of it the 
fince of the mineral, and then it is not the ef- 
ſe of water, but of the mineral quality, or the 
potential f to breed it. If the eſſence, then 
Geneve, or vapour, muſt have the 
farm of the and ſo be fuſible and malleable. 
Ifit have only the power and potential faculty, 
then the generation is not perfe&ed, but muſt 


expe& further conco@ion. This concoCtion is 


{ad to be partly by heat, and partly by cold ; 


if by heat , it muſt be in the paſſages of 
the exhalation as it is carried in the bow- 
els of the earth : for afterwards, when the ex- 
talation is ſetled in the ſtones, the heat is gone. 
WW... H Now 
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Now.if the concoction be perieted before. the: 
exhalation be infinuated:intg the Stones, as jt. 


mult be,f it be.like dev, then it is perfe& me- 
ral, and neither 1s able-to penetrate the Stones, 
nar hath any need of the cold, of them to perfe& 
the generation, It by cold, it is ſtrange that cold 
{hould, be made, yhe principal agent.-u1 the ge- 
neration. of. metals, which generates nothing 
neither.can heat þe-.the efficient of theſe gene- 
rations. Simple qualities can have but {imple 
eftetts, as heat can but m_ bot, cold can 

cool, &c. But they. ſay cold doth congeal me 

wo 4a doth daflglve them ; — = 
the.rule is true, if 1t be rightly applyed : as we 
ſee ice Which is congealed by Cold, 1s readily dif- 
ſolved by. heat. But the fuſion of metals cannot 
propetly be called a diſſolution by heat, becauſe 
it 15 neither. reduced to water or vapour, as it was 
betore the congelation by cold , nut 18 it per- 
manent u that kind of dyſlolution, although af- 
ter fufon it ſhould be. kept in a greater neat than 
the cold could be which congealed it. For. the 
cold in the bowels of the earth cannot be 6 


great, as it iS upon the ſuperficies,giagthe earth, 
ſeeing it was never obſerved that Was any 


ice bied there, Alſo this diflolu ich is by 
tuGon, tends not to the deſtruction of the me- 
ral ( but doth rather make it more perfe& ) asit 
thould do according to the former rule tightly 
applyed. And theretore this diflolution by fu- 
fon,doth not argue a congelation by coldg which 
being in the paſſive elements, doth rather attend 
the matter than the efficient of generations : fot 
it 1s apt to-dull and hebetate all faculties and 
: motions 


- 
as 
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motions in nature, and ſo to hinder generations, 
'xather than to further any. It is heat and moy- 
ſure that further generations , as Ov3d ſaith ; 


Quippe ubi temperiews ſumpſere bumorque ca» 


lorques Concipiunt :; 


| When heat with moyfiure's temper'd well, 
Then 'tis their bellies 'gin to ſwell. 


. And thus much fos Ariffer/es generation of 
minerals, where his yapours or exhalations do 
nther ſerve for the colleQion or congregation of Siegulerium 
matter in the Mines, than for the generation of 1;z.1, pare, c, 
them ; as Libaviss doth rightly judge, Agricola 
makes the matter of minerals to be Saucers Lapi- 
deſcens Muallifice, &c. and with more reaſon, 
becauſe they are found liquid in the earth ; Gi/= 
gill would have it Aſhes; Democricws Lime : but 
theſe two being artificial matters, are no where 
found in the earth. The Alchymiſts make Sul- 
phux and Mercurie the matter of metals ; Liba- Pe 34t. metall, 
viu;, Sulphur and Vitriol, But I will not ſtand ©: 29. 
upon diſcourſyng of theſe materials, becauſe ir 
makes little t9 my purpoſe., It is enough for my 
purpoſe to ſhew the manner of theſe generations, 
which I take tobe this. 

There is a Semunarie Spirit of all minerals in The Auchors 
the bowels of the earth, which meeting with con- 9P!0ion cone 
veniem matter, and adjuvant cauſes, is not idle, mms = , 
batdoth proceed to produce minerals, according Generation x 
tothe nature of it, and the matter which it meets Minerals, 
withal , which matter it works upon like a fer- 

Kent, and by his motion procures an a&aal heat, 
H 2 as 
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as an inſtrument to further his work ; Which a- 
Atual heat is increaſed by the fermentation of 
the matter The like we ſee in making of Malt, 
where the grains of Batley being moiſtned with 
water , the generative Spirit in them 1s dilated, 


and put in a&tion ; and the ſuperfluity of water ' 


being removed , which might choak it , and the 
Barley laid up in heaps; the ſeeds gather 
heat , which is increaſed by the contiguity of 
many grains Iying one upon another. In this 
work natures intent is to produce more 1indivi- 
duals , according to the nature of the Seed , and 
therefore it ſhoots forth in ſpires : but the At- 
tilt abuſes the intention of Nature , and con- 
verts 1t to his end , that is, to increaſe the ſpi- 
rits of h's Malt, The like we find in minerd 
ſubſtances , where this ſpirit or ferment is reh- 
dent, as in Allum and Copperas Mines, Which 
being broken ,, expoſed and moiftened, will ga- 
ther an aQtual hear, and produce much more of 
thoſe minerals, then elſe the mine would yield; 
as Agricola and Tharneiſer do athrm, and 1s pro- 
ved by common experience. The like 18 gene- 
rally obſerved in Mines , ag Agricola, Eraſtui, 
Libavims, &c. do avouch our of the daily expe- 
rience of mineral men, who affirm , that 1n ma- 
ny places, they find their Mines ſo hot, as they 
can hardly touch them; althongh it is likely that 
where they work for perfe& Minerals , the heat 
which was in fermentation , whilſt they were 
yet breeding , is now much abated : the Mine- 
rals being now grown to their perfection, 
Ard for this heat we need not call for the 
help of the Sun, which a little cloud will 


take away from us , much wore the body of - 
earth, 


and Mineral Waters: 


of earth, and rocks ; nor for ſubterranean fire : this 
inbred heat is ſufficient , as may appear alſoby 

the Mines of Tinglaſs, which being digged, and 
} | laid inthe moiſt air , will become very hot, So 
* | Antimony and Sublimat being mixed together, 
> || will grow ſo hot asthey are not able to be touch- 
ed ; If rhisbe (on little quantities , 1t 18 likely 


& to be much more 1n gteat quantities and huge 
_ xocks. Heat of it ſelt differs not in kind , but 


only in degree, and theretore 1s inclined no 
4 | Dore to one Species , then to another , bur as it 
doth attend and ſerve a more worthy and ſu- 
periour power , ſuch as this generative ſpiric 
is, And this ſpirit doth convert any apt 
y | matter it meets withall to his own ſpecies by 
c. | the help of heat; and the earth is full of ſuch 
< | matter which attends upon the ſpecies of 
, | things: and oftentimes for want of fit opportu- 
"os | Pity and adiuvantcauſes, lies idle, without pro- 

dacing any ſpecies : but is apt to be tranſmured 
' | by any mechanical and generative ſpirit into 
them, And this matter 1s not the Elements 


A themſelves , but ſubterranean ſeeds placed in 

'. | 'e Elements, which not being able to live to Meſſetwsia 4 
1. | "h:mſelves, do liveto others, Sic Roma creſcit lor qoke = 
ey Albe ryinis ; the Death of one is the life of an- mY 


»+ | her, From this confluence of ſeeds ariſe all 
the varieties and differences}, and alterations 
which are obſerved in the generation or nutri- 
tion of natural things ; as in their colours, raſtes, 
numbers, proportions, diſftempers, &c, Alſo 
trom hence proceed the Tranſplantations which 
we find in animals , vegetables, and miperals, 
In animals theſe Tranſplantations are not very 

H 3 frequent 
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Carm. lib, 3. 
64,6, 


Georg. 2, 
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frequent ; yet all our monſters may be referred: 


hereunto, .as alſo the iſſue which comes from 
Dogs and Wolves, Horſes and Aﬀes , Partri- 
ges and Hens, &c. Some do think that the de- 
ſtroKion of Sexes is a Tranſplantation, and that 
all ſeeds in themſelves are hermophroditical, and 
neither maſculine nor feminine, 2 as they meet 
with ſtrong and weak impreſſions from ſuperve- 
nient cauſes ; Frem hence come our Andreg ni, 
or maſculine women , ſuch as Horace ſpeaks of, 


Sabellis dofta ligonibus verſare glebas. 


| Thatdig the ground themſelves (Rout Jades!) 


Managing well Sabeaz Spades. 


Among thoſe Animals which we call /n/e24, 
theſe Tranſplantacions are more frequent , be- 
caaſe their ſeeds are more equivocal , and eafily 
tranſmuted from one ſpecies to another : as we 
may ſee in Worms and Flies, and moſt evident- 
ly in Silk-worms called Cavalliers. 

In Vegetables theſe Tranſplantations are very 
frequent when one ſpecies 1s grafted upon ano- 
ther, as Virgi/ ſaith, | 


Et fleriles platani malos peſſere valentes 
Caſtante fagos : ernuſque incanuit albo 
Flore pyris flandemgue ſmes fregere [ab #1mits 


The harren Planes did Apples bear ; 
The Beeches Cheſnuts ; th' Aſh a Pear ; 
And Hogs did under Elm-trees Acorns teat. 


Thus 


hus 


* pe s = 
% 


- 
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-; Thus by. commixtion of ſeveral ſpecies, the 
firſt ſeeds do oftentimes bring forth other fruits 
.then their own, 


-- 


Miranturque novas frondes & non ſua poma. 


And Rand admiring, double mute, 
To ſee new leaves, and firanger fruit. 


But all, as Hypoerates ſaith, by divine neceſ- De Dieta I, 
fity, both that which they would, and that which 


they would not. So likewiſe Wheat is changed 


into Zo/inm, Baſil into Thyme , Maſterwort into 
Angelica, &c. | 
n Minerals we find the like tranſplantations : 

as Salt into Nitre, Copperaſs into Allum, Lead 
into Tin ,, Iron into Copper, Copper into Iron, 
&c, And this is the tranſplantation whereupon 
the Alchymiſts ground their Philoſophers ſtone. : 

This Seminary Spirit is acknowledged by D: gen. aximul. 
Ariſtotle : Continent (inguit) ſemen in ſe cajuſq,; (ih, 2. i 
fecunditatis ſue canſam : and by moſt of his In- ang - Mirtte 
terpreters ; and Avriſfins calls it E lpbeſteria, Hams, +. 


. X _ . Magyrus, I tht- 
not knowing how to attribute theſe generations ius, Velcuris, 


tothe Elements. And this is the canſe why Yal!ſive, Ca- 


ſome places yield ſome one vegetable or mineral '*/185, Eraſtus, 
ſpecies above another, cc 


Quippe ſolo natura ſuleſt. Non ownis fert 


ownia tells. 


lt is the nature of the ground, . 


Not 4n all.$0ils, ?re allthings fonnd, 
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E De uſu priti- 
um C12. 13, 


Eraſmus in 


Adagits. 
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This ſeminary ſpirit of minerals hath its pro. 
per wombs where it rehdes , and is like a Prince 
or Emperour , whoſe preſcripts both the Ele. 
ments and matter muſt obey ; and it isneve 
idle, butalwayes in ation, producing and main. 
taining natural ſubſtances , untill they have ful- 
filled their defliny , donec fatum expleverint, u 
Hypocrates ſaith, ' So as there 1s a neceſſity in 
this, depending upon the firſt benediftiaf} — 
( creſcite & multiplicamini : ) and this necel- 
fity or fatuw is inherent in the ſeeds, andnaf] - 
adventitious from the Planets , or any other nz if Of, 
tural cauſe. ' And this is the cauſe of uniformity 
in every ſpecies , that they have all their proper 
figures, dimenſions, numbers of parts, colours, 
taſtes, &c, molt convenient and agreeable b 
each nature ; as Moſer (aith , that God ſavy thi 
every thing was very good : and Galen ſaith, 
Deus in omnibus optimam eligit. And this 
take to be the meaning of his Lex Adraſtic, 
which he alledgeth againſt Aſclepiades. For i 
he ſhould mean it as commonly it 1s underſtood, 
of puniſhment which alwayes follows fin , nem 
crimen in pettore geſt et , qui nom iden Nemtju 
in tergo ; No man, though privately, commits: 
fault, but 1s degg'd by revenge : in this ſenſe he 
could not apply it to the confuting of Aſciepis-£] tio! 
ders. There are alſo other laws in nature whid]] eat] 
cannot be altered, both Mathematical, in Arith-Y mo 
metick and Geometry; and Logical, in the cor- 
ſecuting of arguments, &c. But theſe ſerve 
not for Galea; purpoſe in this place, He muſt 
mean it of a natural neceſſity or fatams, or prede- 
Rinawsn,that frames every member & part oo 

[ 
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body to the beſt uſe for the creature. And there- 


fore where A/c/epiades proponnds an inconve- 
nient frame of parts, he confutes him by this in- 
bred law of nature , which he faith, rio man can 
alter or avoid , nor any ſubtility elude, as alſo 


Ariſtotle faith. Thus much for the generation De MMAdg.chit. 


of Minerals and other natural ſubſtances. 


—— 


CHAP, XIII. 
Of che canſes of altnal beat, and medicinal virtue 
in Mineral Waters, divers opinions of others 
rejected. - 


OW I come to ſhew how our mineral 


waters receive both their atual heat, and Cauſes of hear 


kos 


their virtues. 1 joyn them together , becauſe in mineral 
they depend upon one and the ſame cauſe; unteſs W***r3 not 


they be juices which will readily difſolve in wa- 


ter, without the help of heat ; other minerals will 


not, or very hardly, 

This aQtual heat of waters hath troubled all 
thoſe that have written of them , and many 
opimions have been held of the cauſes of them, 

Some attribute 1t to wind or air , or exhala- 
tions included inthe bowels of the earth , which 


Wind, Airs 
Exhalarions in 


either by their own nature , or by their violet rhe Earth, 


motion , and agitation, and attrition upon rocks 
and narrow paſſages, do gather heat , and impart 
itto our waters, Of their own nature theſe ex- 
halations cannot be ſo hot, as to make our water 
hot, eſpecially ſeeing in their paſſage among cold 
tocks, it would be mach allaied, having ar 
| P*y 
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ply of heat to maiatain-it, Moreover , 
water hath paſſage to get forth to the ſuperfi. 
cies of the earth, there theſe exhalations and 
winds will eaſily paſs, and ſo their heat gong 
withall, and ſo our waters left totheir naturg f* 
coldneſs ; whereas we ſee they do continue in 
the ſame degree and tenor , many generations [; 
Agitation and: together, It by their agitation and violent mo. {*”* 
violent m#uon. ticn they get this heat , becauſe no violent thing £; 4 
is perpetual or conſtant, this cannot be theſ:;* 
cauſe of the perpetual and conſtant heat of water, 
Beſides , this would rather cauſe earthquakg |" 
and ſtorms , and noyſes inthe.earth , then hea 
our ſprings. Moreover, we daily obſerve, tha B.- 
exhalations and water are never heated by mo. |. 
tion , or agitation; as in the CataraRts of th Þ 
Rbiue by Splug ; the agitation and fall of water 
upon. rocks is moſt violent, and makes a hideoy 
noyſe ; yet it heats not the water , though it he J.; 
Valrfus centre, Very deep in the earth. Neither can any attci- 
lib, 4. cap. 3. tion heat either air or water , or any ſoft and 
Solinard, l. 1 quid thing, but rather make it more cold. 
= Others attribute this atual heat of Bather 
The Sun, unto the Sun, whoſe beams piercing thorow the 
res of the earth , do heat our waters.. If this 
at which heats our Bathes be cauſed by the 
beams of the Sun , then either they bting it in- 
tirely fromthe Sun, as a quality proceeding from 
thence, or they make it by their own motion, 
If it come from the nature of the Sun , the Sun 
muſt be extream hot that can heat theſe inferiout 
parts at. ſuch a diſtance ; eſpecially the beams 
-Which muſt carry it , palling thorow the middle 
region of the air, which-15 alwayes extieam - 
Na a 
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ere [4 cannot but cool thoſe beams before they 

fs fone tous. And if they were able to paſs that 

and gion without loſing their heat, yet they cannot 

Mr Eewarm that region, being nearer to their foun- 

urd Bn of beat, as well or better then they can 

- 0 Farm our waters , in deſpite of any Antiperi- 

oy But it 18 doubtfull whether the Sun be 

m0 Fit of his oyn nature orno, + The Peripate- f It may be 

ud ks hold it to be hot and dry moderately; yet fo in you R 
it muſt be extream hot, if 1n this manner it do I het 2 

Fo heat our Bathes. And if the Sun be capable of doubt it now ; 
at, they muſt alſo make it capable of cold (ele- I am ſure nor 

ry mentary qualities ) and then they make celeſtial theſe who hold 
dies obnoxious to generation and corruption z Co to be 

k which they are not willing to grant. Although * © 

wy | this reſpe& they need not fear the decay of 


the Sun, no more then of the globe of the earth 2 
which though it ſuffer in his parts many altera- 
tons , yet the whole remains firm and perpe- 
bal, as Mr. Doftor Hakne!! proves in his learn- His Apology, 
ed work upon that argument , and will ſo doun- 
till it be diffolved by that omnipotent power 
which framed it, If they make this heatto come 
from the motion of the Sun , we muſt conſider 
toy the Sun by motion may get ſuch a heat. 
The Sun is either moved by his own motion , or 
8 he 18 carried in his Sphear wherein he is fixed, 
lf by his own motion , it muſt be either by vo- 
lutation upon his axis , Which is called xUaioigs 
o& by circumgyration , which is called nears, 
rand abour the globe of the earth: and this 18 
Ie {common opinion g Which if it be ſo, he muſt 
1g de carried more ſwiftly then a bullet oht of a 
" {prece of Ordnance, I read in the a" 
' flory 


FT 8 
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Gilbertus de 
mgutt lib. 6- 
Taurellus de © 
primis 1erws 
prixcipns. 
Corrad. A 


ale triplics cals, 
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Nory at the ſiege of Scodra, of a bullet of twe 
hundred weight called the Prince , and it ſee 
a great matter, But to have ſach a bullet ast 

obe of the Sun , which is held to be 166 ting 

igger then the globe of the earth , to be carri 
in a ſwifter courſe , and that perpetually , is 
monſtrous, furious, and mad agitation , inſauffy . 
motaw 25 one termeth it. The like may be wife 
of the motion of the Sphears 3 but I will len 
the confutation of this to others. But admitt 


to be ſo ; and that this violent agitation is aof®"” 
+ repagnant to the perpetuity of the Heavens.” 


and that it is able to breed an extream heati 
the Sun and celeſtial Sphzres , notwithſtar 
ing their tenuity, &c. which is unapt to bre: 


heat by motion os collifion , for that is propet uf” 


ſolid ſubſtances : yet this heat muſt be conveyel 
to us by the ſame beams-of the Sun, and muſtixſÞ, 


| ſubje& to the former impediments. 


Wherefore the beams of the Sun by their no, 


tion muft make this heat , by the colleRion dſþ,,.. * 
many beams together, For if they be diſperſ*. 
no fire will be kindled , but only ſome moderah,.” 
heat : as we ſee in a burning-glaſs , which 
heat a white paper or cloth, but not burn it, O-K, 
ther things it will burn, which are apt fewek;&. 
but the whiteneſs of the paper or cloth it ſeem, 
diſperſeth the beams, But no doubt the Sunly 


his light and beams do warm theſe inferiodÞþ,,” .- 


parts , eſpecially where they have free paſſage 
and refle&ion withall , and it is to be judged, 
that the heat not being eſſentially in the Sun , uf 
an effe& of the light by whoſe beams it is 10, 
parted to us ; So that where light is excluder 


heal -- 
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18 alſo excluded. And if we can exclude 
heat of the beams of the Sun by the in- 
poſition of a mud wall , or by making a Cel- 
fix foot under the ground , how 1s it likely 

theſe beams can pierce ſo deep into the 

: Fund as 0 heat the water there , as Lacrerins 
"ROui gueat bic ſubter tam crafſ) corpore terram 
rcoguere bumyorens, & calido ſociare vapori ? 
ertim cum vix poſſit per ſepta domorum 
e ſuum radits ardemiibus eftum. 


Winder this maſſie bulk of earth how ſhall 
he Sun boil water, and there raiſe a fteam 
ſhereas we ſee it ſcarce can pierce a wall, 
ob throught into a Chamber dart a beam. 


And if the beams of the Sun be not able to 


at a RandingPool in the midſt of Summer,how 

ould they heat a ſubterranean water , which is 

es 1n motion, eſpecially in the winter time ? 

lin; if this heat come from the Sun , then in 

"Me Summer, when the Sun is hotteſt, the waters 

"Mould be {o alſo, and in winter cold, becauſe of 

abſence of the Sun, but we find them always 

Alſo, why ſhould the Sun heat ſome few 

'Fantains and paſs over an infinite number of 0- 

«s,which are left cold? And why ſhould there 

bor Fountains in cold Climates, where the Sun 

Wi little power to heat, either by reaſon of 

8 oblique beams , or by reaſon of his long ab+ 

- and yet in hot Climats they ſhould de ſo 

ke ? wherefore it is very improbable that our 
gs are heated by the Sun, 

Others 
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Others have deviſed another cauſe of th 
aQtual heat of Bathes , more vain then the{ 
mer , which they call Antiperiftaſis : whe 
reciprocation or compretfion., any quality 1g 
tended and exalteq- to a higher degree, 
where: heat or cold are compaſſed dy: their « 
trary quality , ſo as the vapours or effluviemw.di 
15 refle&ted back again , the quality chereot 134 
creaſed, 'Hyporrates gives ts-an example ofi 
in our own bodies, where ke ſaith, ventrerdi 
calidiores ,, our ſtomachs are hotter in Wa 
then in Summer , by reaſon the ambient air he 
ing then cold , doth flop the pores of thei 
and repell thoſe fuliginous vaponrs which natiiy 
would breathe forth , and ſo our' inward batt 
increaſed : whereas in the Summer , by reafai 
too much eventilation , our nataral heat isC 
miniſhed ; and therefore we concedt bettefi 
Winter then. in Summer. Arid although) 
not fimple heat which concoats; and makevy 
ha; in the Stomach, Blood m the Liver , Seed 
the Spermatick Veſſels , or Mitk in the Bra 
&c, as Foybertns ſaith : yet heatartending i 
the faculties of thoſe parts , doth quicken t 
as cold doth benamb them; But if we exaniw 
this example aright , we ſhaltfifd a great di 
rence between this and our hot Bathes, For 
heat in our bodies 1s continually fed and ma 
rained from the Heart by-his motion ; that 
Bathes hath no ſach ſupply according to thel 
doQrine , from any cauſe tro make or continiiount; 
this heat,. *And therefore the repelling of 
ours cannot make water hotter then it 1s: 
eing naturally cold , and without any heatWy{bijre 
WOIcy:- , 
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4 where heat- is not, how can ow pend w—_ 
? Again, in Hypicrares his example there 
= interffitinss ( Kar in) between thefiili- 
ginous va pours and the external air, which keep 
o them frofm-umting (bur in our Bathes there 1s 
0r-f pothing to hinder the«meeting and conjunRion 
fy of theſe: qualitieg , andi then the one muſt dull 
the other, Moreover ,- we fee that any thing 
i that is-naturally cold, as Tron or a Stone; 1f1t be 
made. hot accidentally by-fire or otherwiſe: , it is 
ſoner cold: in cold air ; then in a warm place. 
def +So that the Antiperiſt a/is doth rather diminiſh 
WY then increaſe the heat of it, Wherefore unleſs 
my ter were naturally hot, or the heat maintained 
byſome continual cauſe , this Antiperiftaſss can 
dono good , but by his. eppoſite quality would 
i-E ather cool-it. Nay heat it ſelf cannot make any 
of bing more hot, unleſs it be greater then the heat 
oof the thipg it. ſelf. But to aſcribe the genera» 
wn of heat to cold, and ſo to make it the cauſe of 
oF kig-coptrary , 1s againſt the laiv of Natire, No 
analy of it ſelf is increaſed by his contrary. Tt 
poſe tcue, thata pot of water ſ2t over the fire , wilf 
Wo ſooner hot , being covered , or otherwiſe the 
re pours kept in, then being open : but there 
#Ywmſ be fire then to heat it, and to continue the 
r xFſdeat : otherwiſe the Antiperiſtaſis will do no- 
ang ,- unleſs it make it more cold, 'and'congeal 
atFitinto Ice, if the air ambient be more cold then 
thee water, Some may object, that they find ſome 
niFountains warmer 1n Winter then in Summer, 
f end to reak when they break forth intotae arr 3 2$ 
hive ſeenat Wercksworth and Babewe/! in Dar- 
eatWy/bire ; and theretore this doth argue an- 4nri- 


1 - F # prriſtaſiie 


Irt'3 


3 Simpl.medic, 
tg 7. 


Waleſius contro. 
lib.x. cap. 5. 
Mae yrus lib. 3, 
Cap. 3. 
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eriſtaſcs.. Galen thinks that theſe waters do | tu; 
ut ſeem ſo toour ſenſe ; our hands being bot in | wi 

Summer, and cold in Winter, as our Urins ſeem | wil 
cold in a hot Bath. But I will grant with 4. | ter 
leſins that many deep Fountains may” be ſoin- þ| alt 
deed ,- and not 1n appearance only, as partaking }  * 
with ſome warm exhalations, eſpecullyan Mine- Þ jan 
ral/Countreys, as Darby/hire 18. © > 

Moreover , if our Bathes were. heatedbya lity 
Antiperiſt«fis 4 then they ſhould be hotter n | not 
Wiater then in Summer z, but: we find them a | be; 
wayes alike. Alo.it.a cold ambient be ableto | hip! 
make cold water hot , : why ſhould not 2 hot am-Þ Ant 
bient-make. it more cold ? eſpecially ſeeing the 
vapours are cold, which being repelled by beg, 
which doth terminate cold , ſhould increaſe the 
coldneſs of the water. - Alſo if we ſhould gran 
this Antiperiſtaſicy, we muſt deny the readia 
and refiſtance between the qualities of the El6 
ments: and ſo overthrow all temperament 
which ariſe from thence : and alſo our compob- jf i 
tion of medicines- were in vain.  Whereſar 
this Antiperiſtaſiz is an idle invention to mai 
tain this purpoſe. 

Others attribute this aRual heat to qui 
Lyne , which doth readily heat apy waterat 
upon it, and alſo kindle any combuſtible WF i 
ance put into it ; this is Demcrites his ops 
nion. To this I anſwer , that Lyme is an art 
cial thing, not natural , and is never found int 
bowels of the earth. Beſides, if it were fond, 
one fuſion of water extinguiſheth the heat of | 
and then it lyeth like a dead earth,and will yiek 

nor more heat,$o as this cagnot procure a per 
[4 I! 
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tual heat to Bathes : neither can the Lymeſtones 
without calcination, yield any heat ro water , nor 
will break and crackle upon the affuſion of wa- 
ter , as Lyme doth, Wherefore this opinion is 
akogether improbable, 

- Others attribute this aQtual heat to a ſubter- 
nanean fire kindled in the bowels of the earth, 
Let us conſider how this may be. Fire is a qua- 
lity and the higheſt degree of heat , which can- 
not ſub{iſt without a ſubje& ; for 1 define it to 
| 77s —_ calor in corport cremabili - The 
higheſt degree of heat in a combuſtible body : 
And it is received into his ſubje& either by pro- 
pagation or coition , as when one candle lights 
another , or by motion , as colfifion, concuſſion, 
Glatation, comprifſion, putrefaRion, fermenta- 
lion , refletion, &c. yet all motion doth not 
kindle fire although it heat ; neither are all ſub- 
ſtances apt to be heated by motion. Air and 
Mter are rather colder by motion : but this rule 
holds in ſuch things as are apt to receive heat by 
Motion; as ſolid ſubſtanees, combuſtible ſubſtan- 
ces, &c. And the heat of animals, vegetables, 
and minerals , which they have for their genera- 
tion and nutrition, is from motion : although this 
heat is not in ſo high a degree as fire is, for then 
# would conſume them_; bat as the motion is 
moderate, and agreeable to each nature, ſo is the 
heat. This motion in natural things proceeds 
from their ſeeds or forms , and may be called 
ternal or natural. External motions are vio- 
lent agitations, concuſſions, &c. which com- 


el monly kindle fire in apt matter, As for the ele- 


rpey ment of fire, which _ be pure, not ſhining, 


and 
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and therefore invible , and ſubf6ſting without? 
ſubje or fewel:let them find it who know where 


to ſeek for it, For my part I know noelement 


of fice , unleſs we ſhould make it to be tha 
which is natural toall creatures and their ſe 
cauſing their fermenting heat , whereof I ſhall 


| ſpeak anon. And this interpretation we may 
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well make of Hypecrates , where he faith , thy 
all things are made of fire and water ; and that 
tneſe twoare ſufficient for all generations ; fir 
iving motion , and water nutrition. And its 
not likely that this fire ſhould be fetched from z 
remote place, and downwards , againſt the ng 
ture of fire, for every generation 5. but that it be 
near hand, and inbred in the ſeeds themſelyeg, 
as the principal ingredient into every naturl 
thing 3 whereas if it were remote, whit 
ſhould bring it continually, and unite it with 
the other elements in theſe generations? Whats 
fore this is moſt likely to be the element of fire, 
Our burning fire is all of one-nature, not differ 
ingin kind , butonly in degree according tothe 
quality of the fewel. Some fewels will makez 
manifeſt lzme , as all chin and light ſubſtances, 
Sulphur, liquid Bitumen, Oyle, Fat, &c. Some 
only a glowiog coal, with little or no flame, a 
ſome ſorts of Stone-coal, Yet all fire doth ſend 
forth fuliginous vapours , Which would choakit 
if there were not vent for them into the air ; 4 
we ſee in the making of Char-coal, although 
they cover their. fire with lome , yet they muſt 
leave ſome vent for the ſmoke , though not {0 
much as may make it to flame , yet enough to 
maintain the fire, Of the fuſt Aaming ſort there 

are 
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xe divers degrees, as that of Straw , Brimftone, 
Spirit or Wine, Naphtha, Petroleum, &c. Some 

which wall ſcarcely take hold _ other 
fewel : as one may wet a linnen cloath in Spirit 
of Wine, and being kindled, he ſhall hardly find 
the cloath ſcorched. The like hath been ob- 
ſerved in that exhalation which is called ignis 
fans » being of a very thin ſubſRance , from Bi- 
wmen or Naphtha. Some reckon Comets a- 
nong theſe fiery exhalations ; but I can harel 
kieve that ' they are any kindled ſubſtances. 
Firſt, becauſe their lame 1s not pyramidal, as it 


f-they be of a thin ſubRance from Sulphar and 
itamen, the flame would be greater, ſeeing it 
muſt be plentiful, if it continue ſo long in burn- 
ing, as we find them to do. Or admut that this 
matter be kindled by ſucceſſion, yer it is incre- 
dble that it ſhould continue burning above a 
year together ; as that Comet Yiphian , which 
lfted a whole year t- Another, Anno 1572. un- 
der the conſtellation of Caſiiopes , laſted a year 
and a half, others fix months , others three, &c. 
If the Sulphurous or Bituminous matter be 
thick, it will melt in burning, and rain down 
Brimftone and Bitumen upon us, Thirdly, if 
Comets were kirndled ſubRances , what enter- 
tinment could they find above the Moon, and 
among the ſpheres , where they ſay no corrup- 
tle or elementary ſubſtance can be indured, 
But rnany of oar Comets have been obſerved to 
tave been above the Moon, and ſome among 
the fixed Starts, as hath been obſerved by 7ycbo 
Brabe, and C/avias : and upon due obſervation 

I 2 they 
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Comets, pro- 
babl y nor k.n- 
ml | dled ſubſtane 

gin all kindled ſubſtances. Secondly, becauſe ces. 
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they could fir.d ſome of them to admit no Pa« 
ralaxis , or diverſity vf aſpect co aity far 1n dife 
ferent Climats. 

This argumnat may be good agairſt a Peripa- 
tetick; but a Platonuſt,or a Pytnagorean,who hold 
the Heavers to be made of elementary matter, 
and ſubje& to generation and corruption, wall not 
allow it, no more will many of our Duvines, 

For glowing fires, we have none bur they 
muſt be kindled , and then they mult have vent 
for their fuliginous vapours, and they muſt be 
kindled either by propagation or contion from 
ſome other fire, or by violent motion able to 
kindle them , which we ſhall bardly find in the 
bowels of the earth , where all is quiet , and no 
ſpace for any ſuch perturbation, 

But they ſay there 1s an ignis ſubterranens, 
which being kindled upon Sulphur and Bitumen, 
diſperſeth it ſelf among other Mines of the like 
nature, and ſets them on fire. Now we are come 
from Heaven to Hell , or to Purgatory at the 
leaſt, which Pythagoras calls materiam vatum 
falſique pericula mundi , The dream of Poets, 
and a forged fear, The largeſt deſcription of it 
is in Virgil : from whence both Divines and 
Philoſophers derive much matter : and Bacciw 
doth believe that there is ſuch a thing in the 
Center of the Earth, But if we obſerve Virgil 

well , we ſhall find that he propounds it but as 
a dream ; for inthe end of that Book he ſaith, 


Sunt 


wm 
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Sunt gemine [omni porte ; quarum aitera fertkr Anas, 6. 


Cornea, qua veris facilis datur exitus umbris-: 
Altera candenti perfetta nitens Elephanto, 
Sed falſa ad Cainm mittunt inſomnia manes. 


Dreams have two gates, the one is ſaid to be 

Of Horn, thrcugh which all true conceits do fee; 
The other framed all of Ivory rare, 

But lets out none but ſuch as torged are, 


Now faith he, when Anchy/es had led e/fne- 
4 and S$ibi//a through Rell , he lets them forth 
at the Ivory gate ( Portaque emittit Eburna : ) 
As if he ſhould (ay; all that 1 have related of 
Hell, is but a fiftion ; and thus Ladovicss V i- 
pes interprets it in his Comment upon this place. 

I hope none will think that I deny a Hell, bur 
| approve not of the allignment of it to the 
center of the earth, or that that fire ſhould ſerve 
38 Baccius would have it , to further all genera- 
lions 10 the earth $ and as others, to be the cauſe 
& Fountains, Winds, Earth-quakes, Vulcanoes, 
Storms, Saltneſs of the Sea, &c. nor of the actual 
deat of our Bathes, al:hough it bz che moſt com- 
mon received opinion, . 

Firſt for the place, it is not likely that the 
center of the earth , whither all heavy things do 
tend , ſhould be hollow , but rather more com- 
pact then any other part of the earth , as likewiſe 
Valeſins thinks ; but if there be any concavities, 
they are between the Center and the Superfi- 
cies; and theſe concavities being receptacles 
> water from the Sea , cannot alſo receive fire. 

| S Theſe 
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Theſe two will not agree together in one place, 
bur the one will expel the other: for whereas ſome 
hold that Bitumen will burn in water, and 1s noy- 
riſhed by 1t , 1t 1s abſolutely falſe, as experience 
ſhews ; and I have touched it among the Rity- 
MInd. | 

Moreover, if the heat which warms our Baths 
dig proceed from hence , there muſt be hoge 
veſſels above the fire to contain water , whereby 
the fire might heat it, and not be quenched by ut, 
Alſo the vapours anfing from hence, muſt be 
hotter then water can endure, or be capable of, 
for as they aſcend towards the ſuperficies of the 
earth, they muft needs he cooled as they paſs by 
Rocks, or elſe they could not be congealed int 
water again : and after this congelation, the W- 
ter hath loſt moſt of his heat, as we hnd in on 
ordinary difti[lations of Roſe-water, &c. where 
we ſee our Water to deſcend into the receive, 
almoſt cold ; ſo that they cannot derive our hot 
Bathes from hence. 

Secondly , for the fire it ſelf, although wate 
and air may be received into the bowels of th 
earth , yet there is great difficulty for fire. Fit 
the other two need no nounſhment to ſuppot 
rzem, as fire doth. If there be not competenc 

of air ronouriſh the fice by venting his fuliginos 
v2pours, howſoever there be fewel enough , it 
ſaddenly quenched , and ſich huge and flamuy 
fire as this muſt be , will require more air then 
can there de yielded : a great part thereof pil 
fing away through the ſecret creeks of Rocks. 
and little or none entrins through the Sea, And 
therefore daily experience (hews, that our mMi- 
neral 
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neral men are fain to fink new Shafts ( as they 
call them ) to admit air to their works , other- 
wiſe their lights would go out. Although one 
would think, that where many men may 
have room enough to work , there would be 
ſpace enough for air to maintain 2 few lights, 
The like we ſee in Cupping-glafles, where the 
light goes oat as ſoon as they are applied. Alſo 
there are no fires perpetual , as hot Bathes are, 
but are either extin& , or keep not the ſame te- 
nor. Wherefore fire cannot be the caſe of this 
conſtant heat of Bathes. It muſtbe a continual 
cauſe that can make a continual hear, Alſo 
where fire 15, there will be ſmoak , for as it 
breeds exhalations, ſo it ſends them forth. But 
in moſt of our hot Bathes we find cone of theſe 
dry exhalations. Moreover, fire is more hardly 
pend in then air ; yet we ſee that air doth break 
forth : wherefore fire ſhonld alſo make his way , 
baving fuel enough to maintain it, So they ſay it 
doth in our Vulcanoes at Hecla 1n 7 ſeland,eArna 
n Sicicy , Veſwvio 1 Campania, in Enaria, 
efolia, Lipara, &c, But it 1s yet anproved that 
theſe eruptions of fire do proceed from any deep 
cauſe, but only are kindled upon or neer the ſa- 
perficies of the earth , where there 1s air enough 
tofeed it, and means enough to kindle it by 
lightnings, or other caſual means. Whereas in 
the bowels of the earth, there is neither air to 
nouriſh it , ner any means to kindle it ; ſeeing 
neither the beams of the Sun, nor Wind , or 
other Exhalations , nor any Antiperiſtaſis , nor: 
Lyme, ror Lightnings cando it, For the ſame 
reaſons that exclude the Beams of the Sun and 
exhalations 
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exhalations , will likewiſe exclude lightnings, 

Thirdly , for the fuel, there are only two ſub- 
ſances in the bowels of the earth, which are apt 
tuels for fire, Bitumen and Sulphur, 

Sulphur 41s in ſuch requeſt with all men, as 
they think there can be no hot Bath without it; 
nay many hold , that if water do but paſs thorow 
a Mine of Brimſtone, although it be not Kindled, 
but actually cold,yet it will contract from thence, 
not only a potential, but an aQtual heat, Bur we 
do manifeſtly find, that neither all hot waters are 
ſulphurous, nor all ſulphurous waters hot ( as 1s 
ſaid before in Sulphar, ) 

The Bathes of Caldane/la and Avinien is 
agro Senenſi , de Grotta in V iterbio , de aquis in 
Piſano, Divi Fobannis in agro Lacenſs , Balnenn 
Geberſwilleri in Halſatia, &c. are all hot, and 
yet give no Ggne of Sulphur, either dy ſmell , 
taſte, or quality, or effe&t. Contrariwiſe that all 
ſulphurous waters are not hot , may appear by 
the Bathes in Zurich in Helvetia , of Buda in 
Pannunia, at Cure 1 Rhetia, Ce/enſes 1 Germa- 
#y. In C ampania between Naples and Pateo/um, 
are many cold ſulphurous Springs, At Braw1nls 
in agro Carpenſi, &c. All which Bathes ſhey 
much Sulphur tobe in them , and yetare cold, 
And r.o marvel , for if we infuſe any ſimple, de 
1t never fo hot potentially , yet it will not make 
the liquor 2&ually hot, Wherefore this Sulphur 
mu burn before it can give any aRual heat to 
our Batbes ; and then it muſt needs be ſubje&R 
to the former difficulties , and alſo muſt be con» 
tinually repaired by new generations of matter, 
which aRual fire cannot further , but rather hin- 


der, 
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der. The fire generates nothing, but conſumes rijb,x, cap. wlt. 


all things, 

The like we may judge of Bitumen,that unleſs 
it be xindled, it can yield no heat toour Bathes ; 
3 Solinander reports of a Bituminous Mine in 
Weſtfalia, in agro Tremonenſi, Where going down 
into the Grove , he found much water , having 
the ſmell, taſte, and colour of Bitumen, and yer 
cold, Aprico/a impntes the chief cauſe of the 
heating ot Bathes , unto the fuel of Bitumen 
Baccins on the other fide to Sulphur, Burt in 
my opinion , they need not contend about it. 
For, as I have ſhewed before in the examples of 
mineral waters, there are many hot Springs from 
other minerals , where neither Sulphur nor Bi- 
tumen have been obſerved to be, Jobn de Don- 
li, and Falins Alexandrinss were mach unſa- 
tisfied in theſe opinions, and did rather acknow- 
ledge their 1gnorance, then that they would 
fabſcribe unto them. I need not diſpute whe- 
ther this fire be in Alveir, Or in C analibar, Of in 
vicinis partibus, &c. becauſe I think it 1$ in nei- 
ther of them. | 
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CHAP. XIV, 


7 be Authors opinion concerning the cauſe o 
attnal heat , and midicinal wirtne in Miner 
Waters 


\\ 2 * pr finding all the former opi- 
nions to be doubtfull and weakly 
grounded concerning the cauſes of the actual 
heat of Bathes ; let me preſume to propound an- 
other , which I perſwade my ſelf ro be more true 
and certain. But becauſe it hath not been men- 
tioned by any Author that I know , I haven 
mans ſteps to tollow in it. 


Avia Dottoram peragro loca, nullins ante 
7 rita ſol0. 


I travel where no path is to be ſeen 
Of any learned foot that here hath been, 


Which makes me fearfull in the delivery ofit, 
Bur if I doerrinit, I hope I ſhall nor be bly 
med , ſeeipg I do it in diſquiſition of the truth, 

I have in the former Chapters ſer down mine 
opinion concerning the generation of minerals, 
that they have their ſeminaries in the earth re- 
pleniſhed with ſpirits , and faculties attending 
them ; which meeting with convenient mattet 
and adiuvart cauſes , do proceed to the gener 
t19n of ſeveral ſpecies, according to the nature 
ot the efficient, and aptnes of the matter. . 

tens 
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this work of generation, as there is generatio uni- 
», ſo there muft be corruptis a/rerins, And 
this cannot be done without a ſuperiour power, 
which by moiſture , dilaning it ſelf, workerh up- 
| on the matter , like a ferment to bring it to his 
ra | own purpoſe, This motion between the agent 
ſpirit, and the patient matter, proceedeth from 
an aCtual heat (ex mots fitca/or) which ſerves as 
pi- Þ 2n inftrument to further this work. * And * Whar Dr. 
this motion being vatural and not violent pro- F'e" hath 


daceth a natural heat which furthers generations; _— —— 


: may be leen if 
benumbs all faculties, ſo heat doth quicken the 19, 20, & 


them, This I ſhewed in the example of Malt, 21- pages of 


kly 
ual 
n-& not a deſtruftive heat, For as cold dulls and 
rue 
N- 
no 


It is likewiſe true in every particular grain of 
Corn ſown in the ground , although by reaſon 
they lie fingle , their aQtual heat is not diſcern- 
able by touch , yet we find that external heat 
and moiſture do further their ſpiring, as adiuvant 
cauſes ; where the chief agent is the generative 
ſpirit in the ſeed, So I take ir to be in minerals, 
with thoſe diftintions before mentioned. And 
in this all generations agree, that an aRtual heat, 
together with moiſture, is requiſite ; otherwiſe 
there can neither be the corruption of the one, 


t, | nor the generation of the other. This aRual 
une F heat is leſs ſenfible in ſmall ſeeds and tender 
als Þ bodies , then it is in the great and plentifull ge- 
re} nerations, and in hard and compa matter : for 
ing hard bodies are not ſo eafily reduced to a new 
tretY form , as tender bodies are , but require both 
19-$ more ſpirit ard longer time to be wrought upon, 
wurey And therefore whereas vegetable generations 
2 are brought to perfeRion in a few months , theſe 
ol 


mineral 
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muneral generations do require many years, ay 
hath been obſerved by Mineral men. Moreover, 
theſe generations are not terminated with one 
production, but as the ſeed gathereth ſtrength by 
enlarging it ſelf, ſo it. continually proceeds ty 
ſubdue more matter under his government ; { 
as, where once any generation 1$ begur1, it con» 
tinues many ages, and ſeldome gives over, Ax 
we ſee in the Iron Mines of [{4, tne Tin Mines 
in Cernta//, the Lead Mines at Mendip, and 
the Peak, &c. which do not only Rtretch further 
in- extent of ground, than hath been obſerved 
heretofore ; but alſo are renewed in the ſame 
groves Which have been formerly. wrought, as our 
Tinners 10 Cornwall do acknowledge ; and the 
examples of /{xa and Saga before mentioned, 
do confirm. This 1s a ſufficient means tor the 

erpetuity of our hot Springs ; that if the aRtua 
eat proceed from hence, there need be no 
doubt of the continuance of them, nor of thei 
equal tenor or degree of heat. 

Noiy for the nature of this heat, it is not a de- 
ſtruQtive heat, as that of fire 18, but a generative 
heat joyned with moyſture, It needs no air fot 
eventilation, as the other doth. It is in degree 
hot enough for the hotteſt Baths that are, it it 
be nat too remote from the place where the wa- 
rer ifſueth forth, It is a means to impart the qua» 
lities of minerals to our waters, as well as heat, 
by reaſon the minerals are then in ſo/utz priu- 
eipics, in their liquid forms, and not conſolidated 
into hard bodies, For when they are conſolidz- 
ted, there are few of them that-will yield any 
quality to water, unleſs they be the concrete 

juyces, 


< 
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juyces, or any actual _ decauſe that is pro- 


cared by the contiguity of bodies, when one part 
lyeth upon another, and not when they are grown 
in corpus cominunm ; as We ſee in Maft, where 
by turning and changing the contiguity, the heat 
is increaſed, but by (uffering it to unite, is quen- 
ched : But before conſolidation, any of them may 
yield either ſpirit or juyce, or tinture to the wa- 
ters, which by reaſon of their tenuity ( as is ſaid 
before ) are apt to imbibe them. Now if actual 
fire kindled in the earth, ſhoula meet with theſe 
ninerals whilſt they are in generation, it ryould 


dfipate the ſpirits, 2nd deſtroy the minerals, If 


tmeet with them after conſolidation, it will ne- 
rerbe able to attenuate them ſo, as to make them 
nield their qualities to water, For we never find 
2oy metals or minerals melted in the earth,which 
maſt be, if the heat of atual fire were ſuch as is 
imagined : neither do we ever find any flores of 
metal ſublimed in the earth. This natural heat is 
Gaily found by our Mineral men in the Mines, fo 
2 oftentimes they are not able to touch thein, as 
Arricola teſtifieth ; although by opening their 
Yoves and admiſſion of air, it ſhould be well 
qulified. Whereas on the other ſide, it was ne- 
fer obſerved, that any aQual kindled fire was 
ever ſeen by workmen in the earth, which were 

likely to be, if theſe fires were ſo frequent, 
Wherefore ſeeing we ſee that Mineral waters 
Q participate with all ſorrs of Minerals, as well 
tetals as other, as hath been ſheived in the par- 
ticular examples of all of them : ſeeing alſo that 
ew of them, unleſs Mineral juyces, are able to 
part their quality to water, as they are con- 
ſolidated 
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ſolidated,but only as they are in ſe/utis principiis, 
and whilſt they are 10 generation, as is agreed 
upon by all Authors : ſeeing alſo this natural 
heat of tefmentation muſt necefſanly be preſent 
for the perfeQtivg of their generation; and 18 ſuf- 
ficient, in regard of the 'degree of heat to make 
our Baths as hot as they are : ſeeing alſo that the 
other adventitious fice wonld rather dettroy theſe 
Minerals, than further them : ſeeing alſo we can- 
not imagine it either likely, or pothble, without 
manifold difficulties and abſurdities; I do con- 
clude that both the a&tual heat of Baths, and 
the Mineral qualities which they have, are de- 
rived unto dem by means of this fermenting 
The cauſe of AEat 2 * Which is (till in fieri, not in fatto efſe 
the hearin 8 the Schoolmenterm it: and theretore makes 
Bath, aſſigned the heat continual, 
by Dr. Rovnee, 
is their motien and agitation in the bowels of che Earth, falling from 
CataraRts and broken Concaviticsin the ſame, Bur aſterwards, 1:ghring 
on this opinion of Dr. Jordens, he is fo far from diſliking, that he ap» 
plauds it, and deſcrvedly calls this work learned and claborate. Vid, 
Lud. Row, Tr. Of Tunhre water, p, 20,21, & 22. in margine, 


Examples might be brought from all kind « "1 


generations, and from ſome artificial works, & 


this fermenting heat proceeding from the ſeeds F' 


Martin. de pri- of natural things. Theſe ſeeds containing the 
ma geucratione, PECies and kinds of natural bodies, are not trol 
the Elements, but are placed in the Elements, 

where they propagate their ſpecies and 1ndivi- 

duals, according to their nature, and have thei 

due times and ſeaſons of appearing upon the Stage 

of the World. Animals have their ſer times 

when their ſpermatick ſpirits are in turgeſcence, 

ſome 
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ſame once, ſome twice a year, and ſome oftner : 
eſpecially in the Spring ; YVere magis,quia Y ere 
calor redit offibus ; as Virgil ſpeaks ot Mares ; 
only man in regard of his excellency above other 
aeatures, 1s not {o confinde. 

Vegetables have likewiſe their ſeaſons of ſet- 
ting and planting, as they may have the earth and 
the ſeaſon moſt convenient : yet at avy time, if 
their ſeeds get moyſture and heat to dilate them, 
they will ferment and attempt the produftion of 
nore individuals : but oftentimes the Artiſt doth 
tuſe this intention of nature, and converts it to 
bsends : and oftentimes nature being ſet in 
ation to proceed # porentia in altumy doth want 
convenient means to Maintain her work: as 
when we ſee a Rick of Hay or Corn which hath 
received moyſtare, burnt to aſhes. So in the 
making of Malt, or Woad, or Bread, or Beer, or: 
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or our ends : that we may tir up, and quicken 


ap Fit. Otherwiſe our Bread would not be ſo favou- : 


"ud. 17,0ur Beer would be but Wort,our Wine would 
b& bur Muſt or Plum-pottage, and want thoſe 
ities which we defire z and which lie dead agd 
benammed.in the ſeeds, nntill they come tv fer- 
hentation, Ard in all theſe there 1s an aGtual 
ſeat, although it appear not in liqud things, ſo 
elas in dry ; becauſe it is there quenched by 
heabundance of moyſture ; yet we arty obſerve 
aive ſpirits in it, by the bubling and hiſſing, and 
oking of it. This 1s evident in artificial Wines, 
ich may be made of Figs, Dates, dryed Ray- 
ins, Curcants, Slows, Strawberries, Bramble- 
uries, and ſuch like, when they are infuſed in 

Watzr, 


Wine, &c. we make uſe of this generative ſprrit. 
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water. They will ferment of their own a 
by virtue of the ſeeds which are in them , and 
make as good and as natural Wine as the juice 
of the green fruit , as I have often proved. The 
Turks have a drink which they callCouſet orPof. 
ſet, which is made of Barly after ſuch a manner, 
as Bellonins reports in his obſervations, Ir ſeems 
alſo that the Scythians drink was made 1n this 
manner, which Firgi/ ſpeaks of, 


Hic nottem Indo ducunt, & pocnia leti 
Ferments atque acidis imitantur vitea ſorhi, 


They dance and quaff, by the Moon-ſhine, 
Fermented juice of Slows, hke Wine. 


And I perſwademy (elf that we have not yet 
attained to a perfect art.fice of our Beer and 
Ale, which Rtands-upon- the ſame grounds , and 
may be wrought in ſuch a manner , if they would 
take the pains to try ſome concluſions uportit, 
It might ſave much tuel , and veſſel, and labo, 
and perhaps with advantage in the produ&, Fa 
I ſge but two points to be obſerved in- the work- 
ing of it :-the one is to extrat the ſubſtanced 
the Malt into water : the other to give it his dit 
fermentation. And hoth of theſe may be done 
without boyling. But the artifice will differ 
ſomewhat from Wine , and will require many 
concluſions to be tryed upon it , before ithe 
brought to perfetion. I do mention theſe arti 
fices only to ſhew the power of this ſeminary and 
fermenting ſpirit, and*how it may be drawn 0 
other uſes for our benefit. As this.4#-f0u7d 

vegetables, 
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les, ſo likewiſe in Minerals ; which as 
they bave this generative ſpirit for the propaga- 
ton of their ſpecies, as hath been ſhewed before, 
ſ they have this means of fermentation, to bring 
them om a potential quality , to an aRtal exi- 
fence, And as their matter is more plentifull, 
and in confiſtence more hard and compaR ; ſo 
theſe ſpirits muſt be more vigorous and power- 


Þ full ro ſubdue it: and conſequently the heat of & prief co1- 
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their fermentation muſt be in a higher degree, le&ion of the 

then it 18 in other generations, the Authors 
Now having ſhewed the erroneous opinions gu ments a= 

of others concerning this aRual heat of Bathes, = = ph 

nd explain'd our own conceit of the true cauſe juching © 

of it ; Tet us colle& our arguments _ the 2Rual hear of 

principal whereof are here and there diſperſed in Barthes, 


this Treatiſe, 

Quem nos ftrawineum pro temepore fecimns, 

Which for the preſent I have made of Straw. 
Hoping that hereafter ſome worthy pen may 


handle this argument more accurately , and give 
it a better flouriſh, 


Et dare perpetuo ealeſtia fila metallo; 
And on firm metal laſting threads beſtore. 


We muſt not imagine that the government 
ind ordering of the world and nature in a con- 
ſtant courſe , is performed by miracle , but that 
mtural effes have —_ cauſes , and _ 
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be both under the ſame gena;, Wherefore fol- 
lowing the ordinar diſcbation , ſeeing it com- 
prehends all, - and not queſtioning the celeſtial 
bodies , whether they be elementary or no, that 
18, ſabje& ro alterations , as intention and re. 
miſſion , generation and corruption, &. We 
ſay that this heat muſt proceed either from the 
ſuperiour and celeſtial bodies, as the Spheres and 
Starrs, or from the 1nferiour or ſublunary, 

From the ſuperiour Spheres or Globes it can- 
not proceed, ſeeing ( 3s is ſhewed before) they 
are neither indowed with ſuch a degree of native 
heat , nor can acquire it accidentally by their 
motion , beiog thin and liquid bodies ; neither, 
if they had it, can they convey it unto the earth, 
but by their beams, which are not able to re- 
rain it as they paſs thorow the cold region of the 
air, nor able to warm that, although it be neare: 
to their fountain of heat. Wherefore if theſe 
beams can any way do it, it muſt be by thei 
motion and refle&ion upon the earth : and this is 
no corſtant keat , but varieth according as the 
beams are perpendicular or oblique, and accord- 
ing aSthe air iscleer or cloudy, &c.. And as 
they are not able to give this conſtant heat , { 
the earth in her bowels is not capable to receive 
it, being hindered by the denſity of the earth 
and rocks , and the heat of refle&tion taken away 
before it can comethree foot deep. 

From the inferiour parts of the world if it 
proceed, it muſt be either from the Elements, or 
from mixt bodies. From the Elements it can- 
not come, but from fire ; for all the other Ele- 
ments are cold , as I have ſhewed, eſpecially the 


earth 
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earth where this heat is ingendred. 
And as for the Element of Fire , ſeeing we 
al | know not where to find it, neither, if it be any 
at | - where , doth it perform the office of an Element 
- | inprodution and nutrition of creatures; as A- ; 
e riſtotle (auth , Ignis nil generas , and therefore 2 gots ve 
e | nil wnirit ; nam nuritio fir ex iiſdem ex quibus , », ger. nj 
d | conſtat : therefore as it begets nothing , ſo it mal, cap. 3. 
nuuriſheth nothing ; and fo cannot be an Ele-+ 
- ment, norasan Element maintain this heat of 
7 | Bathes. But contrariwiſe if it have no power of 
e | begetting or nouriſhing any thing, it muſt nave a 
ir power of deſtroying or hindering nature in her 
r, | proceedings ; for nature will admit of no vacuum 
d, | or idle thing. Alſo ſeeing Nature uſeth no vio- 
- | lent means to maintain her ſelf, this elementary 
e | fire cannot be pen'd 1n the center of the earth, 
er | being of a thin ſubtilnature,and naturally aſpiring 
ſe | upwards: and if it have any place aſſigned unto it, 
it # it maſt be above the other Elements, and then it 
is | cannot be drawn downwards againſt his nature, 
e | and that continually, without breach ofThe order 
- | andcowſe of nature. And whereas they place 
8 | the Element of Fire under the concave of the 
of Moon, being in it ſelf lucid and reſplendent, it 
e | is ſtrange thatit 18 not ſeen by us, neither makes 
hb & our nights light, For althongh by reaſon of his 
y | traoſparency it doth not terminate our Gight, yet 
it ſhould remove the obſcurity of our nights 
it | much better then the Via l+&ea. Moreover, if 
x | itwere there , we muſt ſee the Starrs through a ,, ,,,-. -, - 
i- | double Diaphanaw , one of air, and another of grim pwti- 
| fire,and ſo would make a double refraRtion: which dis. De tript;c4 
is elegantly confated by Fobn Pena and Conr.» 2/9 bb, £.4. 
dus Aſtacus. K 2 Bat 
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But there is another thing ſubſtituted in the 
Place of this element of fire, and maintained by 
air , and by mineral ſubſtances in the earth, 
which is neither an Element , nor a mixt body, 
nor any ſubſtance at all, but a meer quality : and 
this is preferred by moſt to be the cauſe of the 
heat of our Bathes. And this is our common 
kitchin-fire , which is kindled by violent 'mo- 
tion , maintained by fewel , without which it 
cannot ſabſiſt, and extinguiſhed by his contrary, 
And although it may be . rv by communica- 
tion or coition, as one candle lights another, 
yet originally it is kindled by violent motion, 
and what violent motion can there be in the 
bowels of the earth to ſtrike fire, or who ſhall be 
the fueller > Exhalations and lightnings cannot 
do it, being aereal meteors , and no more pe- 
netrable then the beams of the Sun. And there- 
fore although they may kindle a Vulcano upon 
the ſurface of the earth , yet they cannot pierce 
deep, and their very refle&tion upon the ſuper- 
ficies of the earth takes away their ſtrength : {@ 
as they can neither kindle new fire, nor commu- 
cate that which is kindled to any other fuel, For 
if it be by communication or coition , that muſt 
be by touch, per conta&um, and then in the earth 
it can make but one fire , and not many, being 
pot diſtin& in place, and muſt increaſe in heat; 
and then it will not keep a conſtant tenor, as our 
Bathes do. 

Secondly for the nouriſhment of it , being a 
quality, it maſt have a ſubje& , that is fuel , and 
it maſt have means to vent the fuliginons vapours 
which at breeds in the diſſolation of the fuel, w 
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they recoyle and quench the fire ; as alſo there 
muſt be conveyance for the aſhes which will fall 
down continually upon the fire , aud quench it, 
Moreover, by conſuming ſuch great quantities of 
Sulphur and Bitumen , and by mollifying and 
breaking of Rocks, it would cauſe a great ſinking 
of the earth in thoſe places; as we ſee in our 
Vulcanoes , where whole mountai2s have been 
conſumed and brought to even ground, 

Thirdly, this fire being a quality, is ſubjeR to 
intention and remiſſion, and to utter extinguiſh- 
ment, not only by want ef fuel , which cannot be 
regenerated where this actual hire is, nor for want 
of vent, or choaking of aſhes,&c. but alſo by rea- 
ſon of the abundance of water which the earth 
receiveth for the generations of Minerals, which 
being oppoſite to fire, would quench it, Where- 
fore we cannot rely upon any ſubterranean fire for 
the maintenance of our hot Bathes, 

From the 2ir this heat of Bathes cannot = 
ceed, n__ it 1s neither hot in it ſelf , as hath 
been proved , nor can get any heat by motion, 
being of a thin liquid ſubRance , which no attri- 
tion or coll;fion can make het, And as for aereal 
meteors, bred from exhal ations, and kindled, as 
is imagined , by an Antiperiſtaks : if they be 
dred in the air , they are not able to penetrate 
into the bowels of the earth , as hath been ſaid 
before : if in the earth , beſides the difficulty 
of finding room enough for ſuch plentiful exha- 
lations as thoſe muſt be which procure lightning 
and thunder , and the vanity of their Antiperi- 
fafis to kindle theſe exhalations , as hath been 
ſhe wed before ; it is a ſufficient refutation to 
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take away the ſabjeCt of the queſtion, that 1s, all 
ſubterranean fire , as I hope I have done; and 
then we need not diſpute about the means of 
kindling it, &c. theſe momentary meteors being 
produced only to kindle , and not to maintain 
ehis fire, 

From the water no man will derive this fire, 
being a cold and moiſt Element , and apt to 
quench it ; unleſs irbe by dilating the ſeminary 
ſpirits of natural ſpecies ; and then they concur 
with us, and renouncing the aftual fire, do con- 
firm our heat of fermentation. 

From the carth ſome have imagined an inbred 
heat, ingenitum terre calurem, whereby it ſeems 
they had ſome glimmering df this light which ve 
have given , but have left it in as great obſcurity 
as the Antiperiftahs or Antipathy ; and earth 
being a cold and dry Element , cannot be the 
cauſe of this heat, as it is earth, 

So as it 1s thanifeſt that naturally the Ele- 
ments cannot procure this heat of Bathes , and 
by violent motion they can do as little. For the 
earth being immovable , cannot be Riirred by any 
violent motion ; and the other three Elements, 
a3 Fire, Air, and Water , being thin and liquid 
ſ1hRances, can procure no heat by ary motion or 
collifion either upon themſelves , or upon the 
exrth z eſpecially in the bowels of the earth, 
where all 15 quiet, and no room or ſcope for any 
ſach motion as this muſt be. So that neither the 
other three Elements, nor the earth, either in the 
whole, or in the parts, can be the cauſe hereof 
by any violent motion. 

From mixt bodies if this heat come, it muſt be 

from 
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from animals, vegetables , or minerals. Ani- 
mals are not io plentiful in the earth as to cauſe 
this heat of Bathes , either alive or dead. We 
read of ſubterranean animals which have both 
motion, and ſenſe, and underſtanding , in FYin- 
tentius in ſpeculo naturali; 11 LaBantins; 1 A- 
qrico/ay, de animantibus ſubterrantis; 11 Bellonins, 
Ortelins, Parace!ſur,&e. who calls them Gnomi, 
the Germanes Bergmaenlin , (he French Rabat, 
the Corniſh-wen Fairies, The Danes are ge- 
nerally perſwvaded that there are ſuch creatures. 
But if any ſuch living creatures be able to pro- 
cure this heat , it cannot be by their hot comple- 
zi0n$ , but it maſtde by violence and Rriking of 
fire, - Perhaps Democritas hath hired them to 
make his lyme there , or ſome other to ere& for- 


ges for thunder, lightning , and ſuch like fire-- 


works. 
Bronteſq; Steropeſq; & nudus membra Pyracmon. 
But thele opinions deſerve no confutation, 


From dead animals in their putrefa&ion ſome 


heat may appear , but ſuch a3 neither for the de- 
gee, nor for the continuance, can be anſwerable 
to6ar Bathes, | 

For vegetables there is the ſame reaſon as for 
dad animals ; neither doth the earth breed ſuch 
plenty of theſe in her bowels , as to procure a 
months heat to a tuh of water, in one place, 

Wherefore we have nothing to ground upon 
but mineral ſubſtances, whereof the earth affords 
enough, 

For there is no part of the earth but j$ reple- 
niſhed with mineral ſeeds. And although ſome 
may think that becauſe minerals are not found, 
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or not wrought in all places : and that ſome wz. 
ters are alio found which do not participate gf 
the virtues of minerals, that therefore our ht 
Bathes proceed not from the fermentation of mi. 
nerals, but from ſome other cauſez they are mi. 
taken, For although metals ate not frequentin 
ſome places , or at the leaſt not diſcovered ; yet 
a man ſhall hardly dig ten foot deep in any place, 
but he ſhall find rocks of ſtone, which have thei 
generation as well as other minerals , or ſome of 
the Salts, or Bicumiea , Or Spirits, or mean me- 
tals, &c. And how can Bathes receive miner 
qualities, but from minerals ? Therefore where 
Bathes are , there muſt be Minerals , although 
where Minerals are, there are not always Baths, 
But perhaps they are not ſo accumulated , us by 
their contzguity they are able to yield any mans 
feſt heat ; their matter being diſperſed as grain 
of corn fown in a field , which by reaſon oft ther 
lying fingle, do not ſhew a ſenſible heat in thei 
fermentation z or moſt metals breeding between 
2 Hanger and a Lieger , which q_ call 
pendens and jacens , are ſeldome above a fot 
thick, and thezefore cannot yield much heat to 
our waters, And this is the cauſe why we har 
ſo few Bathes from Gold, Silver, Tin, Lead,&c, 
But where much matter is accumulated together, 
the very contigpity ( one part lying upon ano 
ther ) will make a manifeſt heat, untj]l ir grow to 
a corpns continnuws , when the generation is per- 
feed , and then the heat is extinguiſhed, Or 
perhaps they have not water ſo plentifull as may 
yield a living: ſpring , chhowch they may have 
ſufficient for the uſe of their generation, Or > 
ps 
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haps where they break forth , they meet with 
deſact ſands, as 1N Arabia, China, Africay, &c» 
which drink up the water,and hinder the eruption 
of it. And whereas there are ſome hot ſprings 
found which do not ſhew any mineral quality in 
them, the reaſon of this may be the want of con- 
crete juice , which, as I have ſaid before, is the 
wedium of communicating mineral qualities and 
ſubſtances with water, For without them, water 
1s as u0apt to imbibe minerals , as it is to unite 
with oyle. So as water may of it” ſelf receive 
aRtual heat from the fermentation of minerals, 
but not their qualities, without the mediation 
of fome of the concrete juices : as contrari- 
wiſe we find ſome Fountains that receive mineral 
qualities, and yet are cold : whereof I have given 
 nn_G The reaſon whereof is either 
for that they have paſſed a long way, and by ma- 
py Meanders from the place of generation to the 
place of their eruption , and ſo have loſt their 
heat ; or elſe the concrete juices, which will diſ- 
ſolve in water without any heat, being impregna- 
ted with other migerals, do impart them to wa- 
ter, and yet without heat. But toſay that there 
8 any earth without mineral ſeeds , is to make a 
vacunm in rerun natura , and to deftroy the uſe 
of the Elements. It is true that the ſeeds do 
do not alwaies meet with opportunity to diſplay 
themſelves , and ſometimes they are fain to ſerve 
under other colours , which are more predomi- 
nant ; bue there isno part of theearth without 
ſome ſeeds or other, 
aw} And from hence we muſt derive the original 
of the aRual heat of Bathes : for nothing elſe » 
e 
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the world will ſerve our turn to procure ſo laſti 
and ſo uniform a heat unto them ; and that nat heat 1 
by kindling ary actual fire about them , for moſt rag 
ot our minerals whereof our Bathes confilt , and f,.... | 
from whence they receive both their actual hear 
and virtues, will not burn, neither have any aQual #4 
heat in themſelves , being all cold to the touch, 
but receive it by a fermenting heat which 
have in their generation ; without which there is 
no generation tor any thing, And this heat 
continues fo long as the work of generation con 
tinues : which being once begun , doth not ceaſe 
in many ages , by reaſon of the plenty of mattet 
which the earth yields, and the firmneſs and ſo6- 
lidity thereof, And although after that the wi. 
nerals have attained to their perfeRtion, this heat | 11, 
ceaſeth, yet the generation extends furthet 
then where it firſt began , and enlargeth it ſelf 
every way , the Vorks of nature being circular; Þ , 4 
ſo as the water which was heated by the firſt ge- Þ an 
peration , cannot avoid the other ſucceeding ge 
nerations, but muſt meet with them either be- Þ gy, 
hind or before , beneath or above , on the one my th 
fide , or on the other ( eſpecially ſeeing no ge- ation 

neration can proceed without water : ) and yet (| nate 
keeps the ſame tenor and degree of heat, accord- niner 
ng to the nature of the minerals fermenting, I x40; 
and to the diſtance from the place of eruption, | ghath 
And this is a far more probable cauſe of the con- Þ| @q th1 
tinuance of our Bathes, then any ſubterranean cies, 
deſtru&.ve fire can be, or any other of the (ups || neat 
Poſed cauſes can yield. I do not deny but chit I (her. 
hot Bathes may ceaſe and become cold ; as Ari- Þ their 
2 K6:teoret. cz; ſtotle ſaith of Salt Fountains which are cold, = dividy 
they 
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tey Vere once hot , before the original of their 
hear was extinE ; which I interpret to be when 
the work of generation ceaſed , and the Salt 
wght to his perfeftion, Bur 1 donotread of 
hot Bathes that have ceaſed : unleſs near 
mo ſome Vulcano , where either the finking of 
Rocks hath alcered the courſe of them, as at 
ſriergu/a aud Baja, or the flaming fire which 
ieared them at their eruption being extinguiſh- 
g, as in the eo/ian Iflands. Theſe Vulcanoes 
nt fac more ſubject to decay then our gene- 
ative heat , becauſe they conſume their fuel ; 
tis doth not , but increaſeth itYaily , wire/que 
wAlirit eundo. Of the other Ovid ſaith, 
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Uy Nec qne [, »/phureis ardet fornacibas eAtna , 
lgnea / empor erit; neq; enim fuit ignea ſemper. 


e/Etna With its ſulphureous flames will dy, 
And as a kindling had, will want ſupply. 


But of this we can hardly bring an Inſtance of 
© Fny that have decayed ; becauſe where a gene- 
* ation is begun, there ſeldome or never wants 
* F matter to propagate and enlarge it, And ſeeing 
* J ainerals have not their ſeeds in their individuals, 
» (animals & vegerables have, but in their wombs, 
 Y3hath been ſhewed before , it were to de fear- 
* {cd that there would be a decay of mineral ſpe- 
1 JF cies, and ſoa vacuum left in nature , if theſe ge- 
* Unerations ſhould be no more durable then the 
CF other. Animals are propagated by begetting of 
their ſpecies, the power whereof is in every 1n- 
UF dividual , which, no doubt, will not give = 
ns 
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this trade as long as the world laſteth, Veg PF” 
tables are alſo fruitfull in their kinds, every ond, 
producing 100, or perhaps 1000 ſeeds of ny 5, 
viduals yearly, to perpetuate their ſpecic,. 
Minerals have no ſuch means , but only hf... . 
their ſeeds in their wombs , whereby they weſſ,.. 
pg and if theſe generations , beie 
onger in perfeRting of their ſpecies , were wi, 
ſupplyed with a larger extent tor their produdi 
ons z nature had been defeQive in not providy 
ſuſicient means for their perpetuity , as wellaſſ, 
for others, and might eaſily ſufter a decay, aff 
a vacuity of nffneral ſpecies ; which agrees mf... 
with the providence of nature, and the ornamen 
of the world, The neceſſity hereof depenk 
upon the firſt benediQtion, (creſcite & multi 
camini ) which, no doubt belongs as well toni, 
nerals in their kinds , as it doth to animals aff 
vegetables, and by vertue hereof we ſee that i 
are propagated daily , as I have proved bel 
Cap. 11. And this 1s that neceſſity where 
Hypoerates ſpeaks, and that fatum. naturale inf, 
berens rebus ipſic > Natural fate inherent « 
things themſelves, as Lipſius ſaith ; and tix 
Lex 4draſtie mentioned dy Ariſtotle and Gala, 
Locis aute citatis , (0 firmly eſtabliſhed, as wh, b 
thing can contradit it, Arithmetick, GeonsF , 
fry, and Logick , which are bat attendants upuj, bs 
nature, have their principles ſo firmly groundel 
as nothing can ſhake them ; and ſhall we thine...” 
that nature it ſelf is grounded upon weaker tour, 
dations 2 wherefore'we need not doubt of tt 
perpetuity of theſe generations , but that a. 
ſome parts attain to their perte&tion , ſo othe 
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and Mineral Waters. 
$ will be alwayes in fieri Or in via ad Lenera- 
: whereby our Bathes will never fail of 
"Yer heat or their virtues, 
This I hope is ſufficient for the confuting of 
her opinions, and the clearing of mine own 
"Jo all abſurcities concerning the degree of 
Seat, which is as much as the nature of water 
"Fo endure without utter diſſipation : concer- 
og the equal tenor of the heat, the duration of 
the participation of mineral qualities, &c. 
ether kind of confirmation which we call 
Wpodeiftical, is alſo here and there diſperſed in 
us Diſcourſe : as that all minerals have theis 
atinual generation : that this generation 1s not 
Without heat and moyſture , which do neceſlari- 
—"Watend all generations - that few mineral ſub- 
1" Fances or qualities can be imparted to water, but 
ul they are in generation, and yet we find 
em mach impregnated with them : that our 
ners do find an aRtual heat, and in a high de- 
Wree, in the digging of Minerals, where the fer- 
"Wencation 1s not throughly extin& : that we ob- 
"Ferve the like courſe of nature in the generations 
animals and vegetables : that we are led to 
 Weacknowledgement hereof by many artificial 
* Fnclufions and artifices, &c. Wherefore I for- 
ar to make any larger repetition hereof, 
And this is in brief (though plainly deliver- 
d) my opinion concerning the aCtual heat of 
-"Waths, and of the mineral qualities which we 
ndin them ; which I refer to the cenſares of 
ſe that be learned, 
"Þ There are to other motions which reſemble 
. Pus fermentation; The one 1s {opus A * ) 
e 
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the other Antipatheticus, Motus dilatationi of if 
evident in Lime, in Allum, in Copperats, an tix 
other concrete juyces, whereby the affuſion of tus 
water, the Salt 1n the Lime, or the concerf} ce: 
Juyces being ſuddenly d:fſolved, there is by thy wn 
motion, an actual heat procured for a time, (| ge! 
to kindle any combultible matter put to it, ſyn 

The like we obſerve 1n thote tone Coals, c&.{| anc 
led metal Coals, which are mixed with a Mx. ſubi 
chefit containing ſome mineral juyce, Which rf] fot 
ceiving moylture, doth dilate it ſelf, and grow for: 
ſo hot, as oftentimes great heaps of thoſe Car poi 
are kindled thereby, and burnt before their time, | det! 
as hath been ſeen at Pudd/e-Wharf in Londu, no! 
and at Newcaſt/e. But this is much different 
from our termentation. 

Another Morus reſembling this fermentatin, 
15 that which 1s attributed to Antipathy, whe 
diſagreeing ſubſtances being put together, 6 by 3 
fight, and make a manifeſt a&tnal heat ; as An- 
timony and Sublimat, oyle of Vitriol and oyl: 
of Tartar, Allum liquor and Urine, Lees, Chalk I 
&c. But the reaſon of this diſagreement is 
their Salts, whereof one is aſtringent, tne oth: reaſo 
relaxing ; the one of eafie diſſolution in wat ſÞ and « 
the other of hard diflolution, &c, where one} ſeek 
neral hinders the diffolution or congelation dF 0eral 
another ; and not by reaſon of any antipathy: 
for it 15 not likely that nature would product 
tvo contrary ſubRances mixed like atomes in ot 
ſabjeRt, but that in eheir very generations the ot 
would be an impediment to th2 other, $0 10 8 
oetables where one plant ſucks. away the nov 
riſhment from another, we call it antipathy, - BY 


| fon or eyaporation of the vater, and odſei ving 
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if ve examine aright what this ſympathy and an- 
tipathy is, we ſhall find it to be nothing but a re- 
tuge of ignorance, when not beiog able to con- 
ceive the trae reaſons of ſuch ations & paſhong 
in natural things, we fly ſometimes to indefinite 
generalities, and ſometimes to this inexplicable 
ſympathy and antipathy ; attributing voluntary, 
and ſenfitive ations and paſſions to inſerfible 
ſubſtances. This worss alſo is much different 
from fermentation , as may eafily appear by the 
former deſcription, And thus much for this 
_ of fermentation , which I hope will give 

tter ſatisfaQtion then any of the former opi- 
n10nS, 


——— 


CHAP. XV. 


By nhat means it may Le diſcovered nhat mine- 
rals any mater containeth. 


H E nature of minerals and their genera- 

tions being har:dled , and from thence the 
reaſons drawn, both of the aCtual heat of Bathes, 
and of their qualities : Now it 1s fit we thould 
ſeek out ſome means hovv to diſcover what mi- 
verals are in any Bath , that tazreby w > may the 
detter know their qualities , and what ule ty 
make of them for our benzfht, Many have at- 
tempted this diſcovery, but by ſuch weak means, 
and upon ſuch poor grounds , as it is no matvatl 
if they have failed of thzir purpoſes tor they 
ave contented themſelves with a bare diftilla- 


the 
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the ſediment, have thereby judged of the mine. 
rals, unleſs perhaps they find ſome manifeſt taſte, 
or {mell, or colour in the water, or ſome ung. 
ous matter ſwimming above it. Seme defire ng 
other argument of Svlphur and Bitumen , but 
the actual heat : as though no other minerals 
could yield an aQtual hear , but thoſe tiyo : But 
this point requires better conſideration 3 and I 
have been ſo large in deſcribing the natures and 
generations of minerals, becauſe without it , we 
cannot diſcern what minerals we have in our 
waters, nor judge of the qualities and uſe of 
them, 

Our Minerals therefore , are either confuſed 
or mixed with the water, It they be confuſed they 
are eahly diſcerned: for they make thewater thick 
and pudly, and will either {vim above , as Bity- 
men will do, or fink to the bottom, as Earth, Sul- 
Phur, and ſome terieſtrial juices, for no confuſed 
Water will remain long unſeparated, If they ar 
perfely mixed with the water, then their mix 
ture is either corporal , where the very body d 
the Mineral is imbibed in the water, or ſpiritual, 
where either ſome exhalation , or ſpirit, or tit- 
Aure is imparted to the water. 

Corporally there are no minerals mixed wit 
water, but juices , either liquid , as ſuccus lai 
deſcens, metallificus, &c., before they are pe 
fealy congealed into their natural confiftency, 
or concrete, as Salt, Nitre, Vitriol, and Allut, 
theſe concrete juices do not diſſolve themſelve 
in water , bur oftentimes bring with them ſome 
tinure or ſpirit from other Minerals, For# 
water is apt to recive juices, and tinRures, a 
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| and | Mineral Waters. 145 
. | ſpirits froth/animals, and vegetables; ſo are con- 
, | crete juices, being diſſolved, apt to extract tm- 
- | -Aures andſſpirits from minerals, and to commu- 
-nicate* them with water. And there are no 
Mines , but 'have ſome of theſe concrete juices 
in them ,' to diſſolve the materials of them, for 
their better union and mixture : and there are 
few minerals or metals 5 but have ſome of them 
d®corporated with them , as we ſee in Iron, and 
+» and Tin, and Lead, &c. And this is 
'thereaſon that yvarer being long kept in Veſlels 
of any of theſe metals , will receive a taſte or 
ſmell from them , eſpecially if it be attenuated, 
eicher by heat, or by addition of ſome ſour juice, \ 
2nd yet more, if the metals befyled into powder 
as we fee in making Chalibeat Wine, or Sugar of 
Lead; or Pirttie from Tin , or Verdegreaſe from 
__ There may be alſo a niixture of ſpiri- 
StabRance from minerals , whilſt they are in 
generation, and in So/utis Principii : the watet 
paſſing th them, and the rather if itbe aQu» 
dly hor, for then it.is more apt to inibibe it, and 
will contain more in 1t, being attetnated by hear; 
then being cofd';. as we ſee in Urins , which 
though they be full of humours , yet make no 
| of them ſo long as they are warm, bar 

ems cold, do ſettle then to the bottom. 

Theſe . wipe ſubſtances are hardly diſcerned 
Mont Brthes, bur by the effe&ts; for they leave no 
rfidence after evaporation ; and are commonly 
: #Yolatile ith 'fablimation as the water it ſelf : 
heither do they increaſe the weight of the water, 
of nor rrhuch alter the taſte or ſmell of them , unleſs 
hey be very plentiful, Wherefore we have no 
Y L certaiy 
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We may conjecture ijomewhat of them by the 
Mines which are found near unto, the Batheg, 
and by the mud wich is brought with the water, 
Buc that may deceive, as coming from the paſ. 
ſages through 'which che water 18 conveyed, of, 
perhaps, from the {weat and ſt;igments of meng 
bodies which bathe in them, -The- corporal ſub 
(ances are found , - either. by-ſublimation or by 


-precipitation, - By. ſublimation , -when Doug 
c 


brought to the Rate of congelation , and ſti 
Wood put into it, within a few dayes, the cons 
crete juices will ſhoot __ the woody in 
Needles, if it be Nitre ; in Squares, - it be Salty 
and-in Clods and Lumps, it ube Allum *Y 
peraſs, avd the other mineral ſabRances whi 
the waters havg received , will either incorps 
zate a tinfure with them, or-if it be more teu 
Arial, will ſettle and (eparate from it, and by 
drying it at a.gentle fire , will ſheiv from what 
houſe it comes, either by colour, taſte, ſmell ,.a 
yertue : There ,3s another way by precipitation, 
whereby thoſe-mineral ſub{tanges are ſtricken 
down. from -rheir concrete. jnices which held 
them, by addition of ſome-oppafite ſubſtance, 
And this is of two ſorts : either Salts, as Tata, 
Soap-aſhes, Kelps, Urine, &c, Or ſour juices 4 
Vinegar, Lemons, oyle of Vitriol, Sulphur, {c, 
In which I have obſerved that the Salts are pr 
per to blew colours , and the other to red ; i 
example, take a piece of Scarlet cloath, and.wei 
it in oyle of Tartar ( the ſtrongeſt of that kind) 
and it preſently becomes blew : dip-it againin 
oyle of Vitriol,- and it becomes red again, Pe 
nor 
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Of Natural Barker. 
"ea; hath a range precipitating water from Tio, 


Meocury]Adkals, &c. which ſeparate any mine«. 


Pidrofliogther anc bore.” 69 YM 
Theſe ire. the chief grounds of diſcovering 


mineral waters, according to which any man may. 


make tryal of what waters he pleaſeth. I have 
been deſirous beretofore to have attenipted ſoma 
diſcovery of ont' Bathes, according to theſe prin= 
ciples : bat being thought. ( by ſome ) either nor 
convenient, or not uſefull, I was willing to ſave 
my labour, which perhaps -mught have ſeemed not 
to'be worth:.thanks ; and im theſe 'reſpe&s am 
willing now alſo to mike but 'a bare mention of 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of the uſe of Mineral Waters, inwardly , ont- 
wardly. In this Chapter is ſhewed the inward 
uſt of thim, firſt in general ; then partics- 
ly of the bot waters of Bathe. 


HE. pature- and. generations of Minerals 

being handled, and how our mineral waters- 
receive. their 1thpreſfhrons, and adtual heat from 
thence ;- and by what means they are to. be tried, 
what Minerals-are, in each of them. Now we 
are to ſhtw. the uſes of them ; which muſt be 
drawn from. the qualities-of the Minerals where- 
of they conhit:z; which .are ſeldome one or two, 
but commonly more. Theſe qualities are either 
the firſt; -as hot , cold, moyR, and dry., ov. the 


ſecand, as penetrating, aſttingent, opening, re- - 


ſolving, atrraRiing, cleanſmg, molkfying, &c. 


2 For 
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Of Natural: Batber," 
For the firſt qualnies;;/ 1t-is cerrainand agreed: 
upon. by all Anthors\, that .al gliviefalywareds. 
do dry exceedingly. 2s proceedinghont earth's: 
——— of thoſe: cool withal y and ſeine do 

Codling wekcers: amok Fa foe diempten 
of -1be | Laver 3+ Sromiach , Kitneys Bladder, 
Womb, &c: Alfo'for Salt Uifillacions!, *fharp* 
hamours , light FITTING of the Mlaſeraicks, 
&Cc«. | 

-Hſenting renters _ pood for total affetts of 
the Stomach, Bowels, Womb, Semimary Veſlels,: 
cold diftil{arions, Patfies,'&c. De vo % 

For the ſecond qualities, cleanſing watergare” 
good in all Ulcers, eſpecially of the Guts. 

Mollifying WAtKIS » for all hard and ſchirrous 
Tumors, 

Aftringent Waters y for all Flaxes; &e, arid fo) 
of tharebb.. 1.» 

Naw theſe maters are uſed either inwardly or 
outward US bed val \v 1 

Iowardly, either by mouth, or by injeon, | 

By mouth , either-in potion: or m-Brothg 


Jaleps, XC 


Ga/en never uſed them imwardty, beeanſe he 
judyed theit qualities to be difcoveredby expe- 
rience , rather then by reaſon,” And ſeeing we 
find mary of them tobe venomous ,” and dead! 
a3 proceeding from Atſenick, Sandaracha, Ca 
mia, &c, we had need be very ay: in the in- 
ward uſe of them, © * 

Neptune; Well in Tiraclua wasfound to be 
ſo deadly , as it was therefore topped fp. By 
Momnpellier at Perant 18 4 Well which kills -n = 

owls 
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Fowls that drink of it ; . the lake Avernss kills 
the: Foxls that fly over it; {o.dath the. vapogr 
ariſing from Charons Den between Naptes and 
Puccolum. So there are diyers waters 1n Savoy 
and &herie » Which breed ſwellings in the thro; 
Others proceeding irom Gip/ſums do ſtrang's.,v. x. 
But wherg we find vatersto proceed from was) - 
ſome Minerals, and ſuch az.arg:gonvenient, and 
proper for our inteats , there we may Þ2 bold to 
uſe them as well, inwardly as outwardly : yer (0 
a5 we donot imagine them tobe ſuch ab.olute 
remedies, as that they are of themſelves able to 
Cure diſeaſes wathoat either rules for the uſe of 
them, or without other helps adjoyned co them. 
For as it is not enough for a man to get 2 good 
Damaſco qr Bilba-blade ro defend himſelf with- 
all, unleſs he learn the right ufe of it from a Fen- 
cer ; ſo it js not enqugh to get a medicine and 
remedy for any diſeaſe, unleſs it be rightly uſed, 
and this right uſe muſt come from the Phyſician, 
who knows how to apply it, and bow to prepare 
the body for it,what to add and joyn with it,how 
. to govern and order the uſe of it, how toprevent 
ſuch inconveniences as may happen by it,&c. 

Wherefore, where we ſpeak of any Minzzal 
water, ar of any other medicine that is prop*: 
for ſuch and ſach a grief, we muſt be ſo dnde 
Rood, that the medicine is riot wiſe enough t-: 
cure the diſeaſe of it ſelf, no mare than a ſwo:c 
35 able of it ſelf-to defend a man, or to offend 
his enemie, but according to the right and skil- 
full uſe of it. And 3s it is not.poſſible far a Fen: 
cer to ſer down abſolute rules in writing far h:s 
Art, whereby a man may be able in mn Q* 

L 3 th: 
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Baths of Bath 
conhiſt princi- 
pally of Biru- 


" men, with Ni- 


re, and ſome 
Sulp:ur. 


' Of Natura! Baths, 
them to defend himſelf, no more is the Pay(i- 
tian poſſibly able to dire& the particular uſes 6f 
his remedy, whereby a patient may cure humſelf 
without demonſtration and the particular direQti- 


on of the Phyfitian. It is true, that we have ge- . 


peral rules to gaide us in the cure of diſeaſes, 
which are very true and certain; yet when we 
come to apply them to particular perſons, and 
ſeveral conflitutions, theſe general rules ate not 
ſufficient to make a cure, bat it maſt be varied 
according to ſubſtance. Hereupon we daily find, 
that thoſe patients which think to cure them- 
ſelves, out of a little reading of ſome rules or re- 
medies, are oftentimes dangerouſly deceived, 
And this is enough to intimate generally con- 
cerning the uſes of our Mineral waters. 

Inwardly we find great and profitable uſe of 
ſuch waters as proceed from Nitre, Allum, Vi- 
triol, Sulphur, Birumen, Iron, Copper, &c. Ex- 
amples whereof I have ſer down befare in the 
ſeveral Minerals, referring the particular uſes of 
each to ſuch Authors as have purpoſely deſcri- 
bed them. 

My intent is chiefly to apply my ſelf to thoſe 
Baths of Bath in Sammerſer-ſbire 3 which con- 
fiſting, as T judge, principally of Bitumen, with 
Nitre, and ſome Snlphur, I hold” to be of great 
uſe both inwardly and outwardly. And I am 
ſorry that T dare not commend the inward uſe of 
them as they deſerve, in regard I can hardly be 
perſwaded that we have the water pure, as the 
ſprings yield them, but do fear, left where we 
take them, they may be mixt with the water of 
the B:th, If this doubt were cleared, I ſhould 
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= and Mineral Waters. IST 
not doubt to commend them inwardly, to. hear, 
dry, mollifie, diſcuſs, glutinate, diflolve, open 
obftraQons, cleanſe the kidneys and bladder, 
m= cholicks, _ the matrix, mitigate fits of 

e mother , help barrenneſs proceeding from p 
cold humors, 8c, a8 Talernomentanus affirs of ol end 
other Bituminous Baths. Alſo in regard of the 
Nitre; they cut and diffolve groſs humors, and 
cleanſe by urine. In regard of the Sulphur, they 
dry and reſolve, and mollifie, and ateraQt, and are 
eſpecially good for uterine affes proceeding 
from cold and windy humours, 

And I would with theſe waters to be drunk 
hot as they are, fer better penetration, and leſs 
offence to the omach. The antient Grecians 
and Romans did.drink moſt of their water and 
wine hot, as we find in many Authors, , which 
Sa/muth hath diligently colle&ted : and Antby- % - 
ni Percius hath purpoſely written a book of it, pag, - 40. 
entitnled De! bever caldo cr ſtumato da gli Anti- 
bj. We find alſo thas it is in uſe at this day, 
both.in the Exſt-Indies and in Turkey, where 
they have a drink called Capba, ſold ordioarily 


| in Taverns, and drunk hor, although in the Sum- P'*/per. Alpi 


/ xp" ”us de medic, 
mer. Fers/amins doth marvel that it is ſo much Geyticcam 


grown out of nſe, and adviſeth td drink o2r firſt 4.6.3. De wite 


' draught at our meals, hot, There is great reaſon & morze par. 


for it, both for preſervation of health,and for cure 304 . 
of many diſeaſes.” The ſtomach being a nervois 
part, mult needs be offended by that which is Warm drink 
aually cold : and being the ſeat of natural ap- <ammended. 
petite, and of the firſt conco&ion ( whoſe -Etrors | 
and defe&s arenot amended in the other conco- 
Rions ) had need to be preſerved in his yative 
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Of Natural Bathes, 
vigour and trength, that it may breed good-nqy- 
riſhment for the whole body,- But the much ufe 
of cold drink, although it ſeem to refreſh us for 
the prelent, by dulling the apperite and the ſenſe 
of thirſt and hunger, as a ſtupetiCtive narcotick 
will do : yet itdeſtroys the faculties of the ſto. 
mach, which are maintained and quickned by 
heat ; and thereby breeds crudities in our bo. 


dies, from whence many diſeaſes proceed, The 


Eaſt-Indians 'aie ſeldome troubled with the 
Stone or the Gout, and it is imputed to their 
warm drink : the like we may judge of obſtruRi- 
ons, cholicks, dropſies, rheumes, coughs, hoarſ- 


nels, diſcaſes in the throat and lungs, &c. in 


which caſes, and many more which proceed from 
ill conco&ion and crudity of huatnors, no. doubt 
it is an excellent preſervative to drink our drink 
warm, I know a worthy Gentleman of excellent 

its, who in his travels obſerved the benefit 
bona, and for many years hath uſed ro take his 
drink hot : and being now above $0 years old, 
enjoyeth his health ot body.and vigour of ſpirits, 
beyond the ordinary courſe of men of his age, 
Likewiſe in the cure of diſeaſes, I perſwade my 
ſelf it would prove very profitable, if it were in 
uſe. For example in feavers, I ſee no reaſon but 
it would do more good than our cold waters, ju- 
leps, poſſet-drinks, &c. which I approve well 
of, bat if the patient did drink them hot, the to+ 
mach would be leſs offended thereby, the moy- 
ture (which we chiefly defire in them ) would 
penetrate more, and the eventilation by ſweat or 


1ib. 5e humj/6- ſenſible tranſpiration, would not be hindred. 


1m 4, 


Hypverates is very plain in this point, and 
retkons 
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and Mineral Waters. 
reckons many inconveniences of cold drinks, to 
the teeth, bones, ne:ves, breſt, back, lungs, Ro- 
mach, &c. I wall not 1ihilt longer bereups:i, be- 
iog a praRical poiat of Phyſickz only 1 chonghe 
r0-4timate ic to Our learned Phyfitians to 


contemplate upon, for the benefit of our pati- 


ents. 
Our Bath Guides do uſually commend the 
drinking of this water with ſalt to purge the bo- 


dy, perſwading the people that the Ratb-water ... 


bath a purging quality in it, when as the ſame 
proportion of ſpring-water, with the like quan- 
tity of (alt will do the like. Our Baths have true 
virtues to commend them, ſo as we need not 
ſeek to getcredit or grace unto them by falſe ſug- 
geſtions. The Bitumen and Nitre whuch is in 
them, although it ſerves well for an alterative re- 
nedy, yet it is not ſufficient for an evacuative ; 
and therefore we muſt attribute this purgative 
quality, either ro the great quantity of water 
which they drink ( and ſo it —_ rations por 
teri; ) or unto the Rimulation of ſalt which is 
dfſolved in it, or unto both together. Ogr com- 
mon ſalt hath a timulating quality, as is ſhewed 
before, Chap. 7. and Eraſtus ſaith that it pur- 
geth much. Bu/cafis gives it to that purpoſe os 
31j to 3 4ij. Heſue allo preſcribes it to purge 
groſs humors, and ſo doth Avicen; Wherefore 


353 


there is no doubt but ſalt will purge of it ſelf, be- Simpl.cep. r6. 
wy difſolved in our Bath-water, But I ſhould Gb.g. ſmm r. | 
like much better to diflolve in it ſome appropri» 4-4; & '#. 


ate ſyrup or other purgative, for this purpoſe, as 
Manna, Tartar, Elaterium, ſyrups ot Roſes, of 
Cichory, with Rhubard, Auguſtanusz or to 

moye 
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Bectins lib. 2. 
Claudinus p. 
377. De art, 


quis & locis, 
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more urine, Syr, de 5. rad. Biz.antinus de 'Lims- 
nibns, Sambucinas , de Althea, &c. And this + 


” courſe 1s nſual in /raly, according as the Phyſi- 


tian ſees moſt convenient, but with this caution, £0 
that when they take it in potion, they muſt not 
uſe the Barb, becauſeof contrary motions. | 
Inwardly alſo Bath-waters are uſed,for Broths, 
Beer, Juleps; &c. although ſome do miſlike it, 
becanſethey will not mix medicaments with ali- 
ments : wrefting a text in Hypocr, to that put- 
poſe, But if we may mix Diureticks, Deoppi» 
latives, Purgatives, &c. with ahments, as uſyally 
we dos I ſee no reaſon but we may as well uſe 
mineral waters, where we defire to make our ali- 
ments more alterative by a medicinal quality, al- 
waies provided that there be no malignity in 
them, nor any ill quality which may offend any 
principal part. And thus much tor the uſe 
them by mouth, 
By - inje&ion they. are uſed alſo into the 
Womb,-to warm, and dry, and cleanſe thoſe 
parts; into the paſſages of urine, to dry and heal 
excoriations there ; 1nto the fandament for like 
cauſes, as alſo for reſolutions of the SphinQer, 
and bearing down of the fundament, &c. And 
thus they are uſed either alone, or mixed with 
other medicines,according as the Phyſician thinks 
moſt fit, and we daily find very good ſucceſs ſam 
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thereby in uterine affe&s, depending npon cold I}, / 
canſes, Thus much for the inward uſe of our Bath- batt 
Waters. ; 


CHAR 7 


JAP, 


and Mineral Waters. 
CHAP. XVII. - * a 


of the. outward wſe of the the Hat Waters of 
' Bathe ; firſt, the genoral aſe of theo the 
bole body in Bathing : ſecondly , the parti- 
eular nſe of thens by pumping, bucketing y or 

; applying the mud. 


Utwardly our Bath-waters are principally 

uſed , becauſe they are moſt properly for 
ch affets as are in the habit of the body , and 
qut of the veins : as Palfies, Contra&tions, 
kheums, cold Tumors, affeRs of the skin, aches, 
kc. And in theſe caſes we uſe not only the 
mater , but alſo the mud, and in ſome places the 


r. x 

he water iS uſed both for his aQual and po- 
tential heat , as alſo for the ſecond qualities of 
nallifying, diſcuſſing, cleaofiog, reſolving, &c, 
mich the minerals give untoir, The uſe hereof 
geither general to the whole body,as in bathing; 
# ſome particular to ſome one part, as in bucket- 
ng or pumping, which antiently was called Sti1- 
leidinys, The 1talians call it Daccia. The ge- 
teral uſe in Bathing , . is moſt antient: for our 
kathes were firſt diſcovered thereby to be whol- 
kme and ſoveraign in many diſeaſes. 

Nechawms Verſes concerning the uſe of theſe 
khes, are four hundred years old. 


Bathonie T berma$ vix prefero V irgilianas 
Confetto proſunt Balnea niſtra ſeni ; 
Proſunt attritis, eollifis invalidiſquey 
Et quorum murbis frigide cauſa [* ns 
1 
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Which I will Engliſh out of Dr. Hacks; 
learned work of the perpetuity of the world. 


For their effects, I dare almoit be bold, 

For feeble-folk, and crazie good they are, 

For braiz'd, conſum'd, far ſpent, and very old, 
For thoſe likewiſe whoſe fickneſs comes of cald, 


{ﬀr 
2 
the 
Our Rains at Bathe with Virgil: to compare ;. - 


"or 


We have antient triditions ( farms ef 4/4 
rior anni; ) That King Pladud wha 18 fatd 
have lived 19 the time of E/ijas, did firft difcorn BY 
theſe Bathes', and made tryal of them” upon bs {© 
own Son , and therenpon built this City, ar 
diſtinguiſhed the Bathes, &c. Byt we haven 
certain record hereof. It 1s enough that we can 
ſhew the uſe of them for 400 years, and thatit 
this day they are as powerful as ever they were; 
Camblen gives them a more antient date from 
Ptolomsy and Antonine,and the Saxon; : and ſaid 
they were called que Solis, and by the S wy 

T 


Akmanchefter , that is, the town of fick p20 
and dedicated to Minerva, 2s Solinus ſaith. 
opinion that the Bathes were made by Art, is tog 
Emple for any wiſe man to believe, or for pets 
confute ; And Nechams in his Verſes which fa 
low after thoſe I have mentioned, doth hold it2 
figment : you may ſee them in Cambden. We 
have them for their uſe in bathing,diftinguiſh 
into four ſeveral Bathes,whereof three have bem Fi 
antiently ; namely the KingsBath, the Hot Bath Fe. 
and the Croſs Bath. The Queens Bath ws 
taken from the Springs of the Kings Bath , that 
being farther off, from the hot Springs , it mg 
ewe 


% 


ond Minthal Wait. | 
ſerve for ſuch as could ri6t endure: the- heat of 


welr 


tein perſors. © We find little diffeterte in the 
nithfe 6f rh&ſe Bathes, but in the degtee of hear, 
_— n& doubt, (from one and the fame 

ala, Ytiſeri in another; or the paſſages rhore dire 
__* Biovit ,\fo the heat of rhetn may vary, * Soite 
ſs difference alſo weld among them ; that 
figore' cleanfing -thery another, by 'retſon 

ow {Finke it) of tors] itre;-' Fot it} the! croſs 
ns BF'we'find har our fingers ends will hirink 
hfivet; as if we had Walked in Sodp-water, 
then in the other Bathes: The Kings Bath, 


1 


© Witt is the hotteſt of all the Barhes , { ir-isthe 
i Weſt for very cold diſeates, and cold and phleg- 
ere. Wick conſtitutions: And we have daily'expe- 
Fu ace 'of the good effe&s it worketh nport Pal- 
ih Aches; Scurica's, eold Tumors, &c, both by 
} Wetatſon, by Sweat, add by warming the parts 
v | [ —_—_ > 

nts. ed; arterivating, diſcuſſing,and reſolving the 
Th Wrs: Aﬀfo in Eprlepfies and Uterin affefts in 
mA bare , and in that kind of dropfie which 
nets {ell Anaſarca. The hot Bath is Little infe- 


| {unto it, asnext in-degree of heat, ard 
dit; Fl in the fame caſes, The Queens Bath, 
We [Ee61s Bath are more temperate i their hear, 
:thed {erefore fitteſt for tender bodies, which are 
by t6 be inflamed by*the other , and-where 
Bach 5 hore need of mollifying and Yentle 
\ was ng, then of violent hext and muchrevacua- 

that Oy feat. And in theſe Bathes'they may 
mich Fe longer without diffipation of Spirits, then 
ſerve Ih 


o& other. We have Hhkewiſe an appeddix to - 
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10 the. other :- the Queens Bath is the hotter of 

the two, but.temperate enough for moſt budies, 
The Croſs;Bath is the coldeſt of all ;; as baving | ( 
but fewy Springs: to feed it ; -yet we obſerve ittof] p 
ſupple, and mollifie more; then:the reſt, bothbe- 6 
cauſe they are able to-ſtay longer in it ,.and bei] x 
cauſe. (-as I ſaid befare ): 38 ſeems to participge 
more wath. Nitre , then. the reſt , which 
cleanſe better , and -gwes more pegetration- 46 


. 
o 
, 


: 
k 
the other.Minerals, Whegefore in conmraRtions,Þ 
Epilephes,Uterin affe&s, Convulſions, « k 
&c. , This Bath is very uſeful, as alſo-in cutapedlf an 
diſcaſes.,. as Morphews, Itch, &c; Thus mucllh 
for the nature and difference of our Bathes 44d th 
the general uſe i batbyng. - RT. 5: 
[They are uſed alſo to particular parts by putiefÞ co 
ping ar bucketiog, or applying the mud.  - ;;4. tb 
Pumping. or bucketing are not, uſed, in; 
faſkiqn,-. as'we uſe them-un ary other/Bathepab 
I can learn, but-only the Duccia or Stulicichun 
But I hold qur faſhion as good as-that. The wif ho 
comes more plentifutly upon the part-, .andmh \; 
be .directed as the patient hath ocga/ron.., Ou es 
bucketing hath been longeR 11 uſe : . but indo wd 
that it did not heat ſome ſufficiently, being take at 
from the. ſ{urface of the; Bath , we bave of Ja ay 
erected Pumps , which draiv. the water from thas 
ſprings.arpear-unto-them_, ſo as we have it mad (ry 
hotter from thence ,. then we can-gave it by-dudiplac 
keting. A worthy Merchant and Citizen @nhe 
London, Mr. Humphrey Brown , was -pei(vicJine! 
by me to beſtow two of the(e, Pumps upont kg 
Kings.and Queens Bath, whereby be hath 0FE 2 
much good to many , and deſeryes. a than&parts 
renſembrang : 
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mbrance, The like alſo I procured tobe 
gone ar. the other 'Bathes , alchough, chat, of the 
CroisBath is not on, wag reaſon « Wag wa. 
toleſs for yong Children. Alſo we have a | 
gut of the + ach, which we call the diy Row, 
e ane may: fit. in a Chair in his Cloaths, and 
| have his Head, or Foot, or Knee pumped with- 
oat heating the reſt of the body in the Bath ; and 
deviſed chiefly for ſuch as have hot Kidneys , or 
me other infirmities which the Bath mighe __ 
kt © This we find” very uſefull" in Rheums, {795 5007 
al and cold Brains, and jn Aches and Tumors inthe 4, pump 
muci}-Feet. For theſe Pumps we are beholding unto there erected 
efl-the late Lord Archbiſbop of York , and to. Mr, in che year 
TH Hegb May , who upon my_perſwaſions were + 
contented to be at the charge of them. © It were —_ _—_ 
be wiſhed that ſome well diſpoſed to the 27. Fre 


th bs. good , would ere the like atthe;:Kings Mr. 101 Ford, 


bh , ft where, perbaps, it might be more ufe- Apothecary» 
o& ul for mary, in regard of the greater heat which then Mayor &f 
ie doſe ſprings bave. - ., v9 +12 2.; CH 
my The late of Bathes,is in much uſe in ſome pla+ 
. 0ſt ces, where it may-be had pure , both to mollifie, 
indus wd to reſolve , and.to firengthen weak parts. 
take} hat! ve make little uſe of it in,our Bathes , be- 
1 12 uſe we cannot have it pure , but mixed with 
oF fements. In divers other places-either the 
it mo ungs ariſe a good diſtance from 4he bathing 
03-0F aces , or elſe there be other eruptions from 
en Fence it may be taken. Bur pur ſprings ariſing 
:(vicFinthe Bathes themſelves, it cannot well be fa- 
pon tY ed - pure. . Befides, we have not thaſe means 
th 0oF@.the heat of the Sun, to keep it, warm to the 
nanuparts where it is applyed : {49 as growing cold, it 
nbrang / | rather 


1 Tetra, ſerm, 
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Of Nataral Bather, 
tather does hnit then good.” Wherefore it were 
better for ns , to uſe attificial lntes, 35 the An« 
tients did,” of Clay , Sulphur, Bitumen, Nitre, 
Salt, 8c: or nhguents of the ſame nature, as that 
which they call Ceroma.- "Bur the beſt way isto 
referr the ettfion of theſe remedies to the pte- 
fent Phyfifiarf, who will firthem'accordig to the 


- 


rature of the grief. 


4 - 
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* In what partitaler Tnfirwitits of the Body | be 


thing in the Hot Water; of Bathe i; prof 
[1 able . 7” Nr 


O come more particularly to the uſe of b4- 

thing, we muſt underſtand , that there ard 
many mineral waters fit for bathing , which are 
not fit to drink : as thoſe which participate with 
Lead, Quickfilver, Gypſum, Cadmia, Arſenick, 
&c. Alſothofe that contain liquid Bitumen, art 
thought rorelax too Much: but thoſe that proceed 
from dry Bieumen are permitted-, 'and preſcribed 
in potion by Pau/ns e/Eginera , and'Tra/lian : 
Sulphur alſo is queRtioned , Whether it be firto 
be taken inwardly by Potion, becaufe it relateth 
the Romach , and therefore Aerins forbids if! 
yet Trallian allows-it, and fo do others , if the 
Sulphur be not predominant, But for outwnd 
bathing there is no queſtion to be made of theſe 
Minerals , nor of any other which are not mn 
themſelves yenomous. and 
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_And whereas Oribaſins, <Aginetes Aitaarims, 
_&«. are ſuſpitious of Sulphur and Bitumen for 0rib.l. 10.4.3. 
4he head ; they muſt be underſtood of hot di- £9/*/.1-c.5'2, 
"Rempers there, and not of cold rheumatick {#%%3 30. 
brains ; where b daily experience we find the 
profitable uſe of them, both by evacuation in 
bucketing, and by warming and comforting the 
cold part. And Oribaſias doth ingeniouſly con- £4: 5- 
feſs, that the nature of theſe Baths was not then 
perfeRly diſcovered ; and therefore they were 
all held to be, not enly dry, bat very hot; al- 
though we find them not all ſo: for Iron waters 
do cool, and ſo do thoſe of Camphir, and Allu- 
minous, and Nitrous waters alſo. But for our 
Bituminous and Sulphurous waters which Gales 
forbids in hot brains, there is no reaſon to ſuſpe& #.4e 'uenda ſe 
them in cold affe&s of the brain and nerves, in ®<*59+ 9 
which caſes we make eſpecial choice of all 
things, which either in taſt or ſmell do reſemble 
Bitumen : as Rue, Caſtorium,Y aleriane, Herbs 
Paratlyſeos,T rifolium, Aſphaltitss,&c.which both 
by his warming quality, and by his ſuppling and 
nallifying ſubRance, is moſt proper and conve- 
nient tor thoſe parts. The like I may ſay of Sul- 

, in which nothing can be _—_— againſt, 
ut his ſharp ſpirit, which is made by burning : 
and we have none of that in our waters, nor I 
hope any fire to make it withal. The other parts 
of Sulphur are hot and dry, and very un&uous. 
As for Nitre, it cleanſeth, pargeth both by tool 
and urine, and helpeth the incorporation of the 
gther Minerals with the water, and qualifies the 
heat of them, and gives tam berter penetration 

amto 


Hypoc. di acre, 
4quis, & lacis. 
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into our bodies. In regard of theſe Minerals, to- 
gether with the aQual heat,we find that the bath. 


- ang in onr Baths doth warm the- whole habit of 


the body, attenuate humors, open the pores, 


procure \weat, tnbye urine, cleanſe the matrix, 


ovoke worhens evacuations, dry up annatunl 
umors, ſtrengthen parts weakned, comfort the 


_ herves, and all neutrous parts, cleanſe the kin, 


and ſack ot all ſalt humouts from thence, open 
obſtru&tions, if they be not too much impadted, 
eaſe pains ofthe joynts and nerves and muſclex, 
mollifie and diſcuſs hard tumors, &c. Wherefore 
this bathing is profitable for all palfies, apo- 
plexies, caros, epilephies, tupidity, deflutions, 


. gonts, ſciaticaes , contraKtions, cramps, aches, 


t2mors, itches, ſcabs, leproſies, cholicks, windy- 
ne(s, whites in women, topping of ther courſer, 
barrenneſs, abortions, om. 1. anaſarcaes, and 
venerally all cold and phlegmatick diſeaſes,which 
are needleſs ro reckon up. In all which cures 
Our Baths have a great hand, being $kiltully di- 
reed by the Phyſitian, with preparation of the 
body before, and addition of ſuch other helps s 
are needfull. And whereas without the help of 
ſach Baths, theſe diſeaſes could not be cured 
without tormevring the body, either by fire, 0 
Jancing, or cauſticks, or long dyets, or bitrer and 
ungrateful medicines, &c, In this courſe & 
barhing, all is pleaſant and comfortable, and more 
effeRual than the other courſes, and therefore it 
is commonly the lzft refage in theſe caſes, when 
all other meafis fail, I wifl not undertake” to 
reckon up all the benefits which onr Baths do 


pro- 


and Mineral Waters; 
xe; but if we hid a regiſter kept of the 
manifold cares which bave been done by the uſe 
of our Baths principally, it would appear of what 
eat uſe they are, Burt as there is a defe& in not 
eeping a Catalogue of rare Cures, ſo many per- 
ſons of che better ſort would be offended, if a 
Phyfitian ſhould make any mention of their cures 
or griefs : wherefore I muſt ſpeak but gene- 
rally. 


CHAP. XIX. 


The manner of bathing, chiefly referred to the in- 
[peFion and ordering of a Phy/itian. Tet ſom 
particulars tonched concerning the government 
of the patient in and after bathing ; the time 
of dey, of taying in the Bath, of continxing the 
uſe of it, The time of the year. Of covering 
tbe Baths. 


Ow for the manner of bathing, I will not 

ſet down what the Phyfitian 1s to do, bur 
leave that to bi? judgement and diſcretion : but 
what is fit for the patient to know : for there 
are many caations and obſervations in the uſe of 
bathing, drawn from the particular conſtitutions 
of bodies ; from the complication of diſeaſes,and 
from many other circumſtances which cannot be 
compreheaded in general rules, or applyed to 
all bodies alike : but many times upon the ſuc- 
M $ ceſs, 


x16; 
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Of Natural Bathes. 
ceſs, and the appearing of accidents, the Phy. 
fitiao muſt ex re nats capere conſilinm, and per- 
haps alter his intended courſe, and perhaps 
change the Bath either to a hotter or cooler, &c, 
In which reſpeR, thoſe patients are 1ll adviſed 
which will venture without their Phyfitian upon 
any particular Bath, or to dire& themſelves in 
the ule of it : And this is a great cauſe that ma» 
ny go'away from hence without benefit, and then 
they are apt to complain of our Baths, and blaſ- 
pheme this great bleſſing of God beftowed up- 
ON Us. 

It is fit for the patient when he goeth into the 
Bath, to defend thoſe parts which are apt to be 
offended by the Bath : as to have his head well 
covered from the air and wind , and from the va- 
pours arifing from the Bath : alſo his kidneys ( if 
they be ſubje& tothe Stone) anointed with ſume 
cooling unguents; as Koſatums Comitifſe, Infri- 
gidans Galeni, Santolinum, &c. Allo to begin 
gently with the Bath, till bis body be inured to it, 
and to be quiet from ſv1imming, or much motion, 
which may offend the head by ſending up va- 
pours thither z at his coming forth, to have his 
body well dryed, and to reſt in his bed an hour, 
and ſweat, &c. | 

A morning, hour is fitteſt for bathing, afrer the 
Sun hath been up an hour or two, and if it be 
thought fit to uſe it again in the afternoon, it is 
be(t tour or five hoars after a light dinner. For 
the time of Raywg in the Bath, it muſt be accor- 
ding to the quality of the Bath, and the tolera- 
tion of the patient. In a hot Bath, an hour or 
leſs 
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and Mineral Waters. 
leſs may be ſufficient : in a temperate Bath, two 
hours, For the time of continuing the Bath,there 
can be no certain time ſet down, but it muſt be 
according as the patient finds amendment, ſome- 
times twenty daies, ſometimes thurty, and in dif- 
ficule caſes much longer. And therefore they 
reckon without their Hoſt, which afſign them- 
ſelves a certain time, as perhaps their occaſions 
of buſineſs will bet afford, For the time of the 
year, our Italian and Spapiſh Authors prefer the 
Spri':g and Fall; and ſo they may well do in 
their hot Countreys ; but with us, conſidering 
our climate 18 colder, and our Baths are for cold 
diſeaſes; I hold the warmeſt moneths in the 
year tobe belt; as May, June, July, ard Augnſt, 
and I have perſivaded many hereunto Fe, 3. 
found the benefit of it ; for both in our Springs, 
and after Seprember our weather is commonly 
variable, and apt to offend weak perſois, who 
finding it temperate at noon, do not ſuſp.& ihe 
coolneſs of the mornings and evenivge. Likewiſe 
in the Bath it ſelf, although the Springs ariſe as 
hot as at other times, yet the wind ard air heat- 
ing upon them, doth do them much h:xm, and 
alſo make the ſurface of th: water much cooler 
than the bottom : and therefore C/audinss wiſh- 
eth all Baths to be covered, and Fa//-pius finds 
great fault with the Lords of Yenice, that rhey do 
not cover their Bath at Apoyo, We ſee alſo that 
moſt of the Baths in Europe are covered, where» 
by they retain the ſame temp2rature at all times, 
And it were to be wiſhed thar our Oyeens Bith, 
aq Croſs-Bath, being imall Baths, were cover- 
M 3 ed, 
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ed, and their Slips made cloſe and warm, By 
this means our Baths would be nſeful all the year, 
whc.2 neither wind and cold air in Winter, nor 
the $u-1 in Summer ſhould hinder our bathing, 


Moreover, for want of this benefit, many who 


Po !'0mpoſ. med, 
4. («005 1.8.7, 


have indifferently well recovered in the Fall, do 


fall back again in the winter before the Cure be 
eiteftly niſhed : and as this would be a oreat 
enefit to many weak perſons, ſo it would be no 
barm to this City, if it may be a means of pro- 
curing more reſort hither in the Winter time, 
or more early in the Spring, or more late at the 
Fall. 

I defire not novelties, or to bring in innoya- 
tions, but I propound theſe things upon good 
orounds and examples of the beſt Baths in Es. 
rope, and ſo 1 deſire to have them conſidered of, 
referring both this point, and whatſoever elſe I 
have ſaid in this Diſcourſe,to the cenſure of thoſe 
who are able to judge. 

I do purpoſely omit many things abour the 
virtues and uſes of our Baths, which belong pro- 
perly to the Phyſitian, and cannot well be inti- 
mated to the patient without dangerous miſta- 
king. For as Ga/es faith, ovr Art of Phyſick goes 
upon two legs, Reaſon and Experience; and if 
either of theſe de defeAtive, our Phyſick muſt 
needs be lame. Experience was firſt in order : 


Per warios nſns artem experientia {ucit, 
Exemplo monffrante viam. 
From much Experience, th'Artof Phylick ene, 
Die&cd by Example to the ſame. 

Reaſon 
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and Mineral Waters. 

Reaſon followed, which without Experience, 
makes a meer contemplative and theorical Phy- 
ftian, Experience without Reaſon, makes a meer 
Emperick, no better than a Nurſe or an attendant 
upon fick perſons, who is not able out of all the 

;ence he hath, to gather rules for the cure 
of others, Wherefore they muſt be both joyned 
together : and therefore I refer Phyſitians works 
unto Phyſitians themſelves, 
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CONCERNING 


BATHE: 


Wherein The 
4dNTIOUITY 


Both of The 


Barhes and Ciry 


Is more fully diſcours'd; with 


 8bricf account of the Nature and Veriucs of 
the HOT WATERS rehcre, 
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By THO, G#1DOTT, M, B. Practiſfing at BATH. 


MJ & @0Akols dniya Att, an oy exlyors 0d. 


P;thag. apud Stob. Serm. 34. 


i. 


Nanc Te marmoreum pro tempore fecimus : at Ta, 
Si fetura gregem ſuppleverit, aureus eſte, Virg, Ecl, 


Cp ——_— 


London ; Printed for Thomss Sa/mon Book=ſeller, living 
n Bath. 1669. 
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Tara 
TOMY 
HONOURED 
AND 
Learned Friend, | 
FOEUN MAFLETT, | 
Doctor in 


PHYSICK 


SIR, 


| Awing bad the happineſs in a irange 
place to light on ſo good an acquarn- 

ce as your ſelf (whoſe Sober, Candid, and 
paſſionate temper nrecerves an Additional 
its native luſtre from the perfunRory, diſ- 
ligtng, and 1/iterate G earns of others: ) 7 
ld not bat take the firſt opportunity to te- 
ifie my PeſpeRs ; and the rather, becauſe 
having 


- £ > 
”g—_ E 
k 
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* 31 Hiſtoria 
(Cc ladity 
arexdorw, 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory, 
having fallen on 4 SubjeR in which you ma 
clarm ſome right ; I thought tt not ſafe 
exter your ground witheut your leave. 

Beſides,we are told by Solinus (whoſe Aſ- 
ſertion admits a further probability from the 
Epithetes of Tiatavia, Ae270%00g, Tie, Eol{pe, 
&c. giver her by Pauſanias, Piucarchy 
Ariludes, mentioned afo tn Helychiug, 
Suidas, Harpocration, and others, of which 
I bawe * elſewhere mors largaly treated i 
auother Language, that Minerva was far- 
merly the Patroneſs of theſe Baths ; aud 
what fitter prrſon could I find out to addreſs 
_ brief Diſcourſe of Baths unto, tha 

1m, 


— Tritoma Patlas, 
Quem docuit, multaq; infignem reddidit 
arte, 


I have jojatly diſcours'd of the Baths and 
City, which ſeem te megto reſemble the tm 
payts of a Compoſitum, Body and Soul : And 
as there is a more than ordiuary reſpeR due 
ts the bodyyon the account of it's being the Caſt 
and Cabinet of that pearl of great price, on 
more noble and diviner party the Soul; $1 
I thought it my Concern to make ſome vefit* 
Giers on the City alſo, s well as the Waters, 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory, 


by which I think it doth in ſome meaſure 4p 


pear that it cannot juſtly be ſaid of the Baths, 
phat was once of the Wit of Galba the Re- 
wars Emperour lodg'd in a deformd body, 
that they bawe 4 bad habitation. 

If I bave #0t here drawn the Baths to the 
fey it may be conſidered that it was intended 
mly for a rough draught, and (what is more) 
that 7 had not your Penſil. The thing it ſelf, 
# 19 the Compoſure of it, is the haſty proaut 
of leſs than 14 Aates, and thoſe tes tu the 
madeit of and ftollen from my other Employ- 
ments ; what therefore 1s wanting now, I hope 
bereafter to ſupply, 

In the mean utme , Sir, I bumbl) offer to 
your £129 acceptance this ſmall acknowledge- 
went of my real reſpetts,as to one whoſe h1gh- 
tr ſe.foux with Acanemical Studies, together 
mh the helps and advantages of Travel, 
hath made a Pillar of your faculty,which your 
furteous diſpoſirton and til Deportment, 
tth ſo neatly poltſh"d+hat you ſeems to bawe 
Wtarn'd, if we believe the Poet, the utmoſi 
perfetion, bawing in you that which doth at 
me, both delight and profit. 

As for thoſe that are meer husks and out- 
ſules of Phyſitiansy that deſire to be thought to 
te what they are noty aud are nothing leſs 
then what they ſeem tobe ; whoſe empty beaas 
ſerve 


Omne tulit 
puntuwn, qui 
miſcutt utile 
dulct. Hor» at 
Art. Port. 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory, 


ſerwe for #0 other uſe than Rattles, only ty 
make & pretty noiſe to pleaſe Ehildreny whoſe 
months alſo are open Sepulchres, aud they 
themſelves little Letter than painted ones, 


Non tali auxilio, nec defenſoribus 
iſtts, &C, 


We #14) well ſpare, or rather wot ſpar 


them, as being wot the true Soxs, but the By 
blows of El(culapius. 


Sir, 1 beg your pardon for giving you thi 
trouble, and aſſure you, That wy 
I Am 


Your very AﬀecRionate Friend, 
and Humble Servant, 


THOM AS GHX7 DOTT, 


Batii, OR. 24: 
1668, 
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thi CHAP. TI 
Of the Antiquity of the Bathrs of Bath: 


Enealogie of Bladud, and Time 

nd, when he liv'd, Contemporary to 

the Propher Elzas, Theſc Baths nor dif- 

covered by Jultus Ceſar, Names of Bath, 

TT 1h Pethanceſter, Hat Bathan, Atmancheſter, 

"Safe S1gue, Aque Solts, Badiza cxamind. 

Brirtiſh names, Tr Ennaim, Carr Badlow, 

(aer Palladdur , Minervs Patroneſs of 
Bath, Wechams Verlcs, 


CHAP. 


The Contents, 
"CHAP... © = 


Of the Antiquity of the City of Bath, and 
thwngs relating thereanto, 


Be: called firſt Carr Bleidin; after- 
wards Cacr Bath,and Fader : when 
inhabited; Co:Kand Edgar,(whoſe Statues 
ſtand art the end of the Council houſe; ) 
who, and when they flouriſh'd. Bath 
beſieged by the Saxons; Relieved by 
King Arthur. Offa's Church, Hoſpitals, 
Free-Schosl. The Author of the Hiſto- 
ry of the Worthies of England cenſured, 
and ſome of his miſtakes diſcovered, 


CHAP. III. 
Of the Church of Saint Peter and Paul. 


N account of the Church of Saim 

Peter and Panl in Bath, from its firſt 
foundation to the rime it was finitſh'd : 4 
Latin Poem on the ſame SubjeR, writrei 
to Biſhop Moumague, with the anſwer of 
the Biſhop. . 


Chap, 
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ap, 


The Contents, 
CHAP. IV. 
; Of the Roman Antiquity of Bath, 


Oman Antiquitics of 3th divided 

into three forts: an Enumeration 

and Explication of them, Many read,and 

underſtood otherwiſe than by Mr, Camb- 
dev, Some Additions, Roman Coins, 


CHAP. V. 
Of the Nature and Virtues of the Baths. 


Athes of Bath much of the nature 

of the Therme Aquenſes in Germany: 
Certain parallels between Bath and Attn, 
Bladud, and the Baths Vindicated, 


CHAP, VI. 
Of the Baths in particular Here, 


F the three Hotter Baths ; namely, 

the Kings, Queens, and Hot Bath 
but chiefly of rhe Kings, and in what di- 
ſtempers bathing rhercin is profitable, 


CHAP, VIL, 


F the Croſs-Bath, and its Virtues: 
0 A BRIEF 


DES ES EEE REEE 
A BRIEF 


DISEOQURSE 


BATH. 


Chap. I. 
Of the Antiquity of the Baths of Bath. 


Genealogie of Bladud, and Time when be lived. 
Contemporary to the Priphet Elias. Theſe 
Baths nit diſcovered by Julius Caſar. Names 
of Bath ; Bathancefter, Hat Bathan, Akman- 
cheſter, *T1]e Ivgue. Aquz Solis; Badiza 
Examin'd. Brittiſh names; Yr EnnaintgCaer 
Badon, Caet Palladdur. Minerva, Patrone/s 
of the Baths. Minerva's Temple in Bath. Ne- 
chams Ferſes. 


Shall not here Treat of the Antiquity and 
Nature of Baths in general, nor put you in 
mind of the Pool of Berbeſda, or River of 

N 2 Fordan 


fit 


Antiqaity of the Bathes Chap. r; 


Tordangbut intending a brief Diſcourſe conc2rm- 
08 Bath, both as to the City, and Hot waters 
there , Shall, without any further preface, begin 
with the Waters, afterwards proceed to the An- 
tiquities of the City ; andA4alt of all, givea taſte 
of che Nature and Vurtues of the Baths, 

That theBaths, or Hot waters of Barh'in Sov 
_—_ are of great Antiquity, cannot be 
doubted by any one who hath in the leaſt caft an 
eye on antient Records. Many are the Opinions 
and Conjectures about the time of their diſco- 
very, Which I ſhall as briefly as'I may exayine, 
And becauſe there is very frequent megtion 
made of King Bladsd, and the Prophet-E!ias, 
the one as the Founder, the other as being diſ- 
covered in his time : I think it may be for the 
ſatisfaction of ſome, if I give a particalar account 
who this B/adud was, and upon what ſcore the 
Prophet came to be concern'd in this buſineſs, 
The ſubRance of which I take our of a Latine 
Manuſcript intituled Pratus Abbreviatns, being 
an Epitome of alarger Hiſtory, not concerning 
my ſelf much in the truth- of the Relation, but 
leaving it to the judgements of thoſe that ſhall 
pervſe it, to determine of it as they (hall think 


My riſe I muſt take from Brutus, who after 
the deſtru@tion cf 7y09, is ſaid to have come into 
this Ifland, then called. 4/bion, about the year 
before our Saviours Nativity 1100, Where find- 
ing rone but Gigantick Inhabitants poſſeſſing 
the Hills,and ſecing a fruitful ſoil, and fall of de- 
lights, was pleaſed one day to call his Company 
together to offer a ſolemn Sacrifice to Dizns, bY 
whoſe 
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Chap. 1. Of Bath. 


whoſe guidance and direQtion he had lighted on 
ſo- pleaſant an Ifland. But as they were all at 
Meat, thirty mighty Giants came down upon 
them, and in a ſhort time (lew as many of Brat 
his men, yet were all afterwards quell'd by Bra- 
tw and the ſurviving Company, except one that 
was greater than the reft, whoſe name was Gog- 


m4 0 . 
Row Bratus had a Companion related to him Nephew, as 
called Coriness, who being not only like Sau} ſome write. 


from the ſhoulders upwards, but from the waſte 
higher than his Brethren, was defigned to ander- 
take Gogwagog , in which Combat Gogmagog 
brake two of Corinexs his ribs, who notwvith- 
ſtanding graſping the Giant in his arms, wafted 
him along the Sea-fide, and threw him down a 
precipice,where he was daſhed in pieces,whence 
= place now bears the name of Gogmagoy's 
eap. 

On this Corinezs, Brutus beſtowed the ad- 


Suppoſed to be 
the fall of Doe 
ver by ſome 

by others, rhe 


jacent Countrey, which he after his own name, Haw ar Plim- 


called Corawall. For the fiſt arrival of Brate 
Was at Torneſs in Devonſhire, ſo named qgua/; 
Tot en eaſe, 1, &. Tots in quiete, from the great 


delight and recreations that place afforded, Af- 


terwards, — a more fruitful and noble place 
on the Thames, built there a City 390 years be- 
fore that of Rowe, Which he called the City of 
New Troy, in memory of that Troy whence he 
and his progeny came : and having reigned here 
20 years, he dyed, and was honourably buried 

at New Troy, Ot Troia Nova,now London. 
Brutus had three Sons, Loegrius Or Locrinns, 
Albanaftni, and Camber, between whom he 
N 3 parted 


mouth, 


Antiquity of the Bathes Chap. 1 


4 
Called chere- parted this Iſland, v/z.the Northern part, to wit, 


; fore by the Scoland, he oave to Albanattas ; the Senthern 


l. b 
pw oy _ Wales, tO Camber; and England to Loe- 
Sf, | 
Called by After ſome time, Humbardss King of MHam- 


other Writers, /andjia, came into Scotland with a great Army, | 


Hz ys or Bu and flew Albanattus ; Which his two Brethren, 
06g King - Lecrings and Camber hearing of, came with a 
thia, receiving Eſiderable force to fird him out, and coming 
the name of upon him'whillt he was making merry, put him 
Purbcror {0 toitzthat having no way to e(cape,he drowned 
Pumbardu:, at- };mſelf in the River Hymler, to which he gave 
rer his comeing name. 


—_ Humberdus had a daughter called Eſtrilda, 
ſhe was daugh= POM Lecriuas having taken captive in a (hip, 
rerroa King had a mind to make his wife, although he was 
of Almaine,and before tharried to Grenth/ea daughter to Cori- 
—_—_ meas, Which accordingly he did, and left Gwenth- 
ace by /ea. Gn@thica being thas repudiated, retatned 
Bur beidas, ito Cornwall, and as Heireſs to her Fathers 
right, took poſleſſion of all the places there, and 
Mlias G in'- received homage from the Inhabitants; and 
ens. raifivg an Army in her own defence, made war 
upon her Husband LZecrinus, cut off him with his 
Army, ard took Priſagers Eftri/de and her 
Orrwiſ®e  gayohter Avana ; and drowning themin the Ri- 
called Habrer, vu Severn,cauſed her ſelfto be crowned Queen, 
She bad one Son by Zocrinus, named Mabans 
rehcm when he was of age, ſhe made King, her 
ſelt retiring into Cornpa/!, dicd there, and was 

interred with great pomp and magnificence, 
Alizs Made”, Mahan, the Son of Locrinas and Gmenthles, 
& Mid: n, had two Sons, 24 emprice and Manlinus,who fell 
9:t about the Crown. A{anlings treacherouſly 
ſlaying 


Chap. 7. , Of Bath, F 
laying his elder Brother Xemprice, aſpired to-Some make 
the Throne, a wicked and lewd man, who ſha- nor 
ring with Cejz in the fin of murdering his Bro» —— _ 
ther, partook alſo with him in his puniſhment, cher Menlinus 
in being a Vagabond, dying wandring too and (a he is ſomes 


fro in the Woods and Deſerts, times called) 
Ebranc the Son of Manling; ſucceeded his Pa- no _ ” 


ther, and with great rejoycings was Crowned Memprice. 

King, 2 prudent and valiant man, who conquered Or par: of 

France, and with treaſure brought thence, bailt Germany, as 

the City Eboracus or York, bearifg his own *thers. 

name : He built alſo the Caſtle called Maiden- ts m_— 

Caſtie,now Edenburgh. By ſeveral Wives he jejus ws 

had 2 3 Sons, all Rout and war-like Lords, and wiyes, of 

his Daughters lately Ladies - He reigned 60 which he be- 
ears, gat 20 Sons, 

After the death of Ebrenc, the Government _ 30 daugh- 

of the Kingdom was devolved on his Son Bent= 5; nut. 
eveſtheld, a Wiſe man and good Souldier, who greveſhicls,and 

built the Town Car/y/e , where after he had Brue:grege 

reigned 20 years, he was buried, In his time So- ſviela. 

lewon governed in Feryſa/ew, ro whom came the 

Queen of Sheba, Sibi//a by name, to underſtand 

his m_ and thoſe things that were ſpoken 

of him. 


Ludbudebras after the deceaſe of his Father 4lias Ludy | 
I udbiirdebras, 


Bentoreveffhe!d, built the City of C anterbary and ns ts 


WincbeFter, and was buried at Finton. is faid by 
Bladut the Son of Ludbudebras Was next iv gthers to be 4 

Succeffion, a great Necromancer, who as 'tis ſaid rhe Son of 

in his As, made the Hot Waters in Bath by £*il. 

the Art of Magick. Bat this is rather to be Called ſome» 

aſcrib'd ro Nature, fince there are Baths in other *imes Bledud 

places hotter than theſe ; Bat I have read, = and Baldud, 

Wwnenrt 


Gul. Malnſh, 
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Antiquity of the Bathes Chap.y, 
when the. Prophet Elias defired it might rain, 
then three Springs of Hot Water aroſe in that 
City , uſeful for the Cure of Diſeaſes of men, 
He 6 a ſon named Leir , who built Leyceſter, 
Thus far the Author of the Manuſcript , whoſe 
rougher Latine Phraſe, I have ſmoothed what I 
could, by a Paraphraſtical Verhon, 

From what hath been delivered may be col» 
leed that Bladur (or Bladad as he 1s commonly 
called ) was the eighth King of the Britains from 
Brate. , and'that his line was thus. Brute, Le- 
crinus, Maban, Manlinus, Ebranc, Bentgre- 
veſheld, Lndbudebras, Bladut. Now Brute be- 
ing ſaid to have come hither 1100 years before 
Chriſt , allowing to the ſeven preceding Kings 
(of which ſome Reigned more, ſome le(s) thirty 
years a piece for their Reign , one with another, 
it follows that B/adud lived near 900 years be- 
fore Chrift was born, He is ſometimes called 
B)eydin Cloyth, that 18 B/eydin the Magician, 

As to the Prophet E/ias., the time when he 
defired rain, falls out to be according ts compu- 
ration, in the year of the world 3040. nine hun- 
dred, and ſome odd years before Chriſt ; ſo that 
this Prophet and King Blad*d were Contempo- 
raries, and the antiquity reaches no higher on 
the account of the later opinion then the firſt, 

And this is the higheſt pitch of Antiquity I 
find affigned to the Bathes , as for the Periods 
aſſerted by others, they come much ſhort of both 
the former , ſome aſcribing their inventions to 
Fulins Ceſar, fifty years, or thereabouts, before 
ChriRt , which the learned Antiquarian , F Mr. 
"x94: thinks not ſo probable , becauſe So/i- 

nn 


awe awjoDcwimsi cg ola, oo ava act mia ac x 
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| " Chap. I, of Bathe, | 
##s » Who lived in the time of Titus Ye/] paſien, 


130 years after, or $3 years after Chriſt, was the 
of the Rowan; that made mention of them, 

To which may be added , that perhaps Fuliss 
Ceſar came not (6 far up in the Land. For 
whatever ſome flattering Poets and Hiſtorians 
may faconiouſly deliver; certain it is that Ju- 
lins Ceſay made not ſo great a Conquelt here, as 
ſome do imagine. Whence T acitx« Writes, that 
be diſcovered only , not delivered unto the &#s- 
mans, Britain. His words 1n the Life of Fu/ins 
Agricola, arc theſe : \Prinms omninns D. Fulins 
cums exercits Britanniam ingreſ[m , quanquays 
proſpera pugna terrnerit incolas "4c littore =_ 


ſit, poteſt videri oſtendiſſe pefterit, non tradidiſſe, 


7 


Horace alſo calls the Brizan before Auguſtar, Epod, 7. 


wntinch't, And Mr, Cawmbden ſaith, that it 18 ſo 
far off from being true , which Pateren/us re- 
parts , bis penetrata Britannia ® Ceſare , that 
Ceſar paſſed twice through Britain , that he 
ſcarce made entry into it. For many years after 
this entrance of Ceſar , this Ifland was left to 
the free Government of their own Kings , and 
uſed thex own Laws. 

The Saxon Nimes of Bathancefter , Hat Ba- 
than, and Abmancheſter , are of later date , the 
$4xons not arriving here till the time of 7 beodo- 
fins the younger , about the year of Chriſt , ac- 
cording to the moſt probable Computation of 
Venerable Bede, 428. Nay, the later name of 
Abmancheſter was not given till ſome few years 
after the year of Chriſt 597 , when from a mean 
Condition , to which this City was then reduc'd 
by War, it again recovered ſtrength and great 

dignity, 


Br, pi 38. 


: Cambden 
Br. Ps 334+ 
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Antiquity of the Bathes Chap.x;y@! 
dignity,and from the great concourſe of diſeaſed 
people, that came for Cure, was called ſhaman 
chefter, that is, The City of Sickly Folks, 
Neither can their Antiquity be much adyan. 
ced by the vd]e Srqud, or Hot waters, in Prge 
lomy ; Aque Solis, or Waters of the Sun of 4. $2 
tonine; Or Badiz.a Of Stephanus, ( more recent I® 
then the former )- butthat which ſeems to come [+ 
the neareſt to the forementioned Opinion of [! * 
Bladud and Elias, is the Britiſh names of 74 | 
Ennaint, C aer Badon, and above all Caer Palad- th 
dar , that is the City of Pallas » Ot Ainervs'; WI" 
Water , eſpecially fince So/inus affirms Aſiner- | Br 
va to have been the Patroneſs of theſe Bathes, | 4 
of which no doubt, he writes in theſe words , in [| * 
Britain there are Hot Springs very curiouſly adore © 
ff Thic is alſo td, and kept for mens uſe , the T Patroneſs of | 
mentioned by which is the Goddeſs Minerva : There being alſs | © 
Bale, ie ſcript. a tradition that there was formerly a T emwple de- ke 


_—_—_— dicated to Minerva , where now the Charch of | 
dud. vid. infra Sts Peter and Paul , commonly called the Abbe) be 
Cap. F. ; Charch, ſtands. th 
tores Barthes , T bave read alſo in an Author that wrote of FW 
Aide p. 2.6. theſe Bithes almot 100 years ago; and the firſt | * 
that wrote any thing conſiderable concerning || 0 

them ( Dr. Twraer , 1n his Diſcourſe of the Ex- | 

liſh, German, and Italian Bathes, making little I 0 

better then 2a bare mention of them ) That the I? 

chief Spring of Bathe was in the Church-yard [| 

then dedicated to Minmrva, and after confti- | * 

tated to the Abbey of the Monks of the Order |? 

Bede, Baſil.Bale. of St. Benedift, Ereted firſt by Bleidin Cloyeth, || © 
or Bladudus Aſagu: that wiſe Magician , a Bri» , 


t4in, the ninth King after Brute, bout the year 
| of 


pr, 


2hap. I. .* "Of Bathe. 
of the world ; according to the Scripture ac- 
count 3080 bef:re the Incarnation of Chriſt 
+ 890, Heliſex; Prophet then in Iſrael, t Others, 363; 


But although I have-ſome reaſon to diſtruſt 
this Genealogie of Bladud, which he, acccording 
tothe Cuſtome of his Countrey , drives as high 
2s may be , even unto Adaw , makirg Bladad 
the thirtieth man, in a dire& line from hum , yet 
| cannot but in ſome meaſure , commend his 
Chronologie , as being not much different from 
the account given before, And whereas he af- 
firms B/a4xd to have been the nineth King from 
Brute ; 1 find, by comparing other Hiſtories, that 
Lil! (af the ame with him whom the Author 
of Brutus Abreviatas calleth Zeyr ) was not Son 
to Bentgreveſhe/d , but great Grand>child, be- 
ing Son to Bladud, his, that is Bentgreveſheld, 
Grand-childs Son: and ſo Lei!! , whom he ma- 
keth Father to Zudbadebras , not 'to come in 
defore , but after Bladsd, as being his Son, and 
he the ninth King from Brute , and not his Fa- 
ther. Yet on the other hand, I muſt ſay thus 
much , that the name Car/y/e, a City ſaid by the 
Author I follow , to be built by Bentgreveſheld, 
dfſonant from the cuſtome of thoſe times, where- 
n the Founders uſually called places after their 
own nates , and many of thoſe eſpecially to 
which they added Caer , doth ſomewhat incline 
me think there might have been one Leil! , Son 
to Bentgreveſhe/d , as ſome Hiſtorians mention, 
and Founder of that place aſcribed to his Father. 
However, the matter 1s not great whether B/adud 
was the eighth King from Brate , as my Author 
ſuppoſes , or the ninth , or tenth , as others; I 
inferring 
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By B:le he is 
ſaid ro be the 
renth King of 
the Biitatas- 
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inferring no mare from the preceding Hiftoyſ yt 
then this , That Bladud lived near 990 yeanff a; 
before Chriſt z ſince of the exa time of hi hi 
flouriſhing, more then by ConjeQure, by reaſon 
of the Confuſion and Diſagreement among His 
ſorians touching the Number, and Succeſſion df 
the Kings, and time of their Reign, we haven p, 
certain account, , 

But to be as particular as I may, becauſe ſome || p; 
years paſſed between the Birth of thoſe ſeven 
Kings mentioned before , and the begining of f 1 
their Rexgns , and alſo becauſe Gwenthlea , 
Guendo/oena, and Leill, are ſaid by other Hiſto-Y £ 
rians to have Reigned 40 years (viz. the forme 
I5, the later 25 ) which are not there accounted 
for, the ſurer way will be to take our account 
from the Year of the World, Now Brare being 
reported to have entred A4/bion A. 2. 2855, 
and Bladad to have begun his Reign A.A4.3109, |, 
the difference between theſe two numbers is 245 
which being taken out of 1108 ( the year before 
Chriſt, in which Brute came hither, anſwering to 
the Year of the World 2855 ) the Remainder 
will be 863 (the Year before Chriſt , anſwering 
to the Year of the World 3100) ſo that accord» 
ing to this Computation, Bladad began his Reign 
over the Britains, juſt 863 years before Chriſt 
was born , and Reigning 20 years, died in the 
Year Ante Chriſtum, $43* I know Fabian the 
Author of Po/ycbronicon, and others, differ ſome- 
what in their Chronologie concerning Bladad 
from that I have given , but I look on this to be 
as probable as any, 

Alexander Necham, 2 Poet of out gr” 
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Of Bathe. 
1iftoyf what above 400 years ago (with whorh, as to the 
 yeanſ Antiquity of the Bathes , Dr. Forden contents Caps 17. 
of bit himſelf ) wrote theſe Verſes on the Bathes, 


4 


honie Thermis vix prafero Viirgillanas, 
Confetto proſunt Bainea neſtra 7 eni, 
Proſunt Attritis, Collifis, Imvalidiſque, 

Et quorum morbu frigida _—_ 
Prevenit bumanuws ſtabilis natura laborers, 
Servit nature legibus artis opnt. 

Iqne ſo ſuccenſa quibus data Balnea fervent 


[ubeſt. 


e/Afnea ſubter aquas vaſa latere putant. 


Errorem figmenta ſolent inducere paſſim. 


Sed quid 2 Sulphureum novrmns ef e locnm, 


B 


Which I thus made Engliſh , 


Athes Bains with Firgi/s I compare, 
Liſefull for antient tolk they are ; 
Bruis'd, weak, conſum'd, as well as old; 
And in al griefs whoſe ſource is cold, 
Nature mans labour doth prevent 

And art again ſerves her intent, 
There's fire under-ground, ſome ſay, 
That thus makes Bathes =_ pots to play. 
Fancy doth often Error 

But what? from Brimſtone theſe proceed. 


ecd. 


CHAP, 


Mat. weft. 


Bathe called fir# Caer Blzidin , afterward; Cat 


Antiquity of the Chap.r 
CHAP. II. 


Of the Antiquity of the City of Bath, and 
things relating thereunto, 


Bathe. ben inbabited, Coil ad Edgy 
( whoſe Statues ſtand at the end of the Coun 
cil-heouſe ) who , and when thay flouriſhed, 
Bathe beſieged by the Saxons ; relieved b 
King Arthar. Offa's Church. Difference be 
tween the Aayor and Covent. Hoſpital, 
Free-Schoo/. The Ambor of the Biſterys 
the Worthies of England cenſared, and ſom 
of bis miſtakes diſcovered. 


T-is notI think , to be donbted , but that the 
& Bathes were before the City, and gave Nane 
toit: Sick people , in all probability that came 
hither for relief , firſt making ſmall Cottages for 
their Conveniences, which were afterwards in- 
proved into fairer Buildings, So that now 
ahis particular , there are few places in Exglani 
that exceed it. 

That this place was built, or rather begun, bj 
King B/ad#d, is the opinion of ſome, and that he 
called it by his own Name Caer Bleidin , which 
ſometime after came to be Caer Bathe, That it 
Was inhabited in the time of the Britains, at leaf 
50 years before Chriſt, appears from the names 
= gave it of Caer Baden , and Catr Palladdwr 
( of which before) unleſs it be ſaid that theſe 
Names might be given by ſome Bri ains, in the 

Romani 
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Jap.t 


' Romans or S4x0ns$ time,which ſeems not to car- 


y any great probability, Nay, I find it recor- 
ed, that in the year ante Chriſtum 634. Siſihns, 
or, after ſome. Writers, Sy/vias Brother of Gar- Engl. Chron;) 
»f 14, was made Ruler over Britain, and reign- 
ing 49 years, Was buried at Caer Badon, Or Bath, Lanquet. | 
However, many Roman Monuments there are, 
Inſcriptions and Images in the City walls, and 
elſewhere, (of which Chap. 4. gives a particular 
Account) which evidently prove its being fre- 
quented before the 412 year of Chrifts Incar- 
nation, about which time ( or as @thers account, 
439), the Roman Jurisdiion ceaſed in this 
and, | 


The Statues alſo of Coil a Britiſh King, and 
Edgar a Saxon (whoare ſaid to have given Char» 
ters to this City) placed at the end ot the Town= 
Hall, or Council-Houſe, are Arguments of its 
Antiquty. 
C0311 ( that I may ſpeak ſomewhat briefly of Ant. pri 4b: 
him ) was an Earl in the time of 4/clepiades Ms. : 
whom the Britains after the death of Lucius, 4445 Aſclepis- 
ing wearied out with a bloody inteſtine War, *** 

which laſted more than 50 years, were at laſt 

conftrained to ele their King) aboat the year 

of Our Lord 250, Afterwards afpiring to be Others 256: * 
nn—eP building a Town $5 es himſelf 

called Colchefer ; Aſclepiades began to fear y,;+.u; 

dim, and raifipg an Army, wet him in the field, yy 

in which Battle, Aſclepiades was l:in,and ſhort= 

ly after Cos choſen King, who governed the Bri- 

tains with a great deal of honour , and havirg 

married his Daughter Helena to Conftantinr, 

ſent from Rowe into Bricain to demand Tiubute, 

n0r 


I4 Antiquity of thi City 'Chap.2, 
not long after dyed,and was buried at Colcheftes; 
yet ſome there are who aſcribe the building of 
this Town to Coi/n;, Son of Marncis, and Father 
of Lacins, King of the Britains, 4. D. 126. 

"© Edgar, one of the later Kings of the Saxons, 

8r. p:234+ beſtowed on this City (as Mr. Cambden reports) 
very many Immunities, the memory of which 
thing, even in his time, the Citizens yearly with 
folemn playes, did celebrate. He was a Rout 
man, and is ſaid to have had none fike him on 
this fide rebar, bearing this ſtile about the year 
97. ts Monarch of all —— Or, as on is 
| -»,o Elſewhere more largely expreſs'd, King o - 
= liſh-men,and of all rhe Kings of the dl of ih 
Regun Iiſula» Britiſh Ocean, and all the Nations contained in 
run ocean; que Britain, Emperony and Lord. A Souldier he was 
Britamien in the Camp of Cupid as well as Mars, and is 
"> noted for this, That having a mind to Efrilds 
Metin, ous the Wife of Athe/po/d,he placed him (as David 
infra eam inclu= did Xriab) in the front of a Battel againſt the 
duntur Im- Danes, in the defence of Tork ; where Athe/- 
perater &  D&- 111 being ſlain, Edgar married his Widdow, 
minus. Henr. |, was ſo ſeverely check'd by Saint Dunſtane, 


1 » G A - oy. q 
_— 9.433. that he ever after lived a religious life ; and 


&+ Seldenus in having reigned 17 years,bid adieu to the World, 


MancClauſ. and was buried at Glaſtonbury. Edgar began 
Militet omni his reign about the year of Chrift 959. but was 
—— > bog not Crowned till 12 years after, A. D. 971. 
Cupido, which was done, according to ſome writers, at 
Ovid. Rath, to others at Kingffon by Dunſtan Arch- 
An. 973, Biſhop of Canterbury (who, ſome ſay, was ba- 
Mar, Weſtm, niſhed at that time) and Oſwa/d Arch-Biſhog 
of York : his Coronation was deferred, becauſe 
of his impetuous inclinatrons to the female mn 
an 
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and eſpecially to one i/fride, who to avoid the 
Kings Careſſes,took on her the habit of a Nun, 
but 1n vain ; for he had his pleaſure, and got on 
ker a daughter named E4ith ; for which offence 
be was enjoyned ſeven years penance, and lived 
not long after his Coronation, 


Abont the year 472, or 44 years after their £anbden «bj 
artival here out of Germany, the Engliſh Saxons /#"*: 


beſieged this City , with whom King Artbur 
fought a great Battel on {ons Badonicas, now 
called Banneſdowne, and flew ſo many of them, 
that they had little heart to make any further at» 
tempt for a conſiderable ume, but letr it to the 


et poſſeſſion of the Britains. Ninnins writeth, YerN. 
t the 12 of King 4ribur's Battels againſt the * 


Saxons, Was at the Hill or Town of Barth, where 
many a one was ſlain by his force and might, 
Bath was alſo in the time of King Arthur, by 
whom it was relieved, befieged by Cheldericas 


r5 


King of A/main, The ſtory as mine Author re- Aus. pr, 
lates it, was thus; Eodens rempore venit Che(= Abb. Ms. 


deriens, &c. At the ſame time (ſpeaking of the 
reign of King Arthur) came Che/dericus a va=- 
liant King out of A/z4ine, ard landed in Scor= 


"Þ /and with 5 00 Ships : Arthur hearing of this at 


the fiege of Colegrin near York, left the ſiege, 
and coming to London, ſent letters into Britain 
the leſs, to King Hoe! his Siſters Son ; who in a 
ſhort time came inte Zng/and with a great Ar- 
my, and was met by Arthur at Wincheſter, with 
Yreat rejoycings, Theſe two going bath to Not- 
tingbam (which Che/dericns had beſieged, but 
nat taken) Arthur came upon him unawares,and 
made a great ſlaughter among his men ; Che/de- 

© - ries 
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Book, 
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ricus him(elffled into a wood, where 4rthur find. 
iog him, be ſwore, that if he and his Souldier 
were permittzd to depart, he would never more 
for the future trouble his Kingdom :- Arcþar con. 
deſcended hereto, but the wind proving croj 
when they were on the Sea, they came back 4- 
gain, and landing at 7one/s, did a great deal gf 
miſchief, deſtroying the Countrey as far as Bath, 
They of Bath ſhutting their Gates, made a ſont 


reſiſtance : but when this was known to Arche £- 


then in the Marches of Scgrland, he came to the 
reliefof Beth, fought with Che/dericas, and dif- 
comfited his Army, &c. yet in the year 577. a 
a ſtrong ſiege, and ftrong battery by the Saxons, 
it yielded;but afterwards grew into great repute, 
and got a nelv name, Viz. Akwmanch:fer. . 

Net long after the-year 552. Cean/mnus Ki 
of the Wet Saxons fought with the Britains, 4 
took from them the Cities of Bath, Glonceftr 
and tporcefter. F . ; 

A. D. 676. Oſ;rich founded here a Nun- 
nery, and not long after, Of a King of 'Aercia 
built a Church, both which in the time of the 
Daniſh Wars were demoliſh'd ; out of the r- 
ines of thoſe two aroſethe Church of Saint Peter, 
in which Edgar was Crowned ( as is mentioned 
before) but of the Church, more 1n its place, 
This Offa was Brother to O/wa!d, furnamed 
Chriftianiſſimns, and is ſaid to have ſpent much 
of his time at Bath. Offa (faith the Author of 
Brutns abbreviatus) frater Oſnaldi; Iſte Offa 
multans morabatur Bathonie. 

In the time of Edxard the Confefſor, Bath 
flouriſhed exceedingly, the King having there 
64 Bur- 
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64 Burgers, and 30 Burgers of others ; the Ci- 
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ayin? tribute according to 20 Hides, which 
> Ln wah about *0 - wy, Hs 
In the reign of Filliam Rufus, Robert MMow- Cambien. 
bray, Nephew to the Biſhop of Couſt..nce, fack'd BY. p- 234+ 7 
and burnt it. 
The Induftrious Mr. Prynne (to whom I am p: 298. 
obliged for ſome marginal Remarks) in bis Bre- 
via Parliamentaria Kedivivayand fourth part of £297" 


"a brief Regiſter of Parliamentary Writs, hath 
given an account of Citizens returned to ſerve 


in Parliament for this City, ever ſince the 26 ch, 
year. of King Ed. 1. about 4. D.1298, 
It is alſo recorded, that in the year 1418, in 
the time of H. 5. there aroſe a conteſt between 
the religious perſons, Jobs 7 e/yford Prior, With 1;4e1t, nub; 
his Covent, and the Mayor about ringing of the de Bath, Ms, 
Belſs, which laſted-ſome, years, but was after- 
wards compoſed, and brought to a good iflue, 
In Bath are three Hoſpitals (it (elf, indeed, 
being bur one great one) St, Jobns, Be/lots, and 
the Bimbaries, ſometimes called St, Katherines ; 
beſides a Free-ſchool ereed, ( as by the In- 
ſcription over the door it appears) in the time 
of King E4. 6. | 
The Hoſpital of St. Johns was founded A. D. Gety. 


| hs by Reginald fitz Foceline, a Lumbard, ©#t-P-364+ : 
Bi 


iſhop of Bath and Fel, and atterwards tranſ- 
lated to Canterbury, but before he was poſſeſſed 
of his new bonour died, and was buried at BarB. 
It was valued at the yearly Rent of 22 /.19,,6 4. 
fince which time its Revenues are much encrea- 
ſed, he gave it this name, as I ſuppoſe, from 
St, Fohns 1n the Savoy, Where his vis conſecrated 
, -Vs3 Biſhop 


[- 363, 
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Biſhop after his return from beyond Sea, by 
Richard Arch-Biſhop of Canterbary. 

Where, by the way, I cannot but take notice 
that this Hoſpital is ſaid to be built by Foceline 
of ets, and Hugo Biſhop of Lincolye 1n the late 
Account of the Worthies of England, In which 
Hiſtory ( beſides. the Confuſion of Jece/ine de 
wells, with Reginald fitz, Joceline) the Author 
3$ guilty (that 1 may ſay no worſe) of many mi- 
ſakes: To give an inſtance or two inſtead of a 
larger Catalogue that might be produc'd ; he af- 
firms, that Foce/ine of Wells was the firſt man that 
fixed onthe title of Biſhop of Bath and #el!s, 
and tranſmitted it to all his Succeſſors, when 'tis 
manifeft out of Biſhop Godwins Catalogue Of 
Biſhops, that Rober: Biſhop of #e/ls was the 
man, the 18h. Biſhop of that See, and not Fo- 
celine Who was the 31. 

He writes alſo, (which is a thing I confeſs of 
no great moment, but yet a miſtake) that the 
famous Dr. Harvey was never married, when 
his Wife is mentioned by himſelf. And to in- 
Rance in no more now (becauſe I would not di- 
greſs too far) he avers the ſame perſon, though 
living a Batchellor, to have leftbehind him three 
Children, which he calls his three Books, viz. 
De Sangnini: Circnitu, De Generatione, & De 
Ovo ; whereas the DoRor that ever I could find 
(who poſſibly have made as diligent a ſearch af- 
ter the writings of that modeft, ingenious, ard 
(however the ignorance and envy of ſome have 
endeavoured to traduce him) learned Phyfitian, 
(whoſe memory 1 deſervedly reſpe& and ho- 
gour) as any other can, I ſay Dr. Harvey (that 

ever 
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ever I could underſtand) never printed any thing 
beſides hig Treatiſe of the Circulation of the 
Blood, and his Exercitations concerning the Ge- 


neration of Animals, the Hiforian making two 


Books of De Generatione, & de Ove, When 1n- 
deed they are but one. 

I acknowledge he mentions many things in- 
tended for the publick ; as 1. Exercitations a- 
bout Reſpiration of Animals. 2. A Treatiſe of 
the Love, luſt,and _—_ living Creatures. 
3. Of Nutrition. 4. Medicinal Obſervations. 
5, Phyfiologia, with ſome others, wherein no 
doubt that excellent Perſon had made many rare 
and confiderable diſcoveries, which we are (0 
happy now to enjoy; but that any thing elſe, 
fave the rwo forementioned Treatiſes, was per- 
mitted, or any other Book De Ovs, compoſed by 
Dr. Harvey, befides that De Generatione Ani- 
malinm ( wherein he ingeniouſly obſerves the 
Primordizzs,or firlt beginning of all living Crea- 
tures to be either an egg, or ſomething Analogi- 
cal 4 it, ) I ſhould be very glad to be infor- 
med, 

Bellors Hoſpital was built by Thomas Beller 
Eſquire, one of the Executors of the Lord Ceci/!, 
in the time of King Jawes, of whom we ſhall 
ſpeak more largely in the next Chapter of the 
Church, to which he was a great BenefaQtor, 

As for the Bimbaries, I can learn no more 
concerning it,than this,that it was built by ſeven 
Siſters, who left this Hoſpital behind them, as 
a Monument to Poſterity, both of their Charity 
and Name, 

_ 03 ©: IP, 
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CHAP, III. 
Of the Church of Saint Peter and Paul, 


An acconnt of the Church of St, Peter ad Paul, 


in Bathe, from the firſt foundation tothe rime 
it was finiſhed. A Latin Poem un the ſame 
Sabjett, written to Biſhop Mountague , with 
the Anſmer of the Biſhop, 


HE Church of St. Peter and Paul , com- 
monly called the Abbey Church, as now it 

3s, is 2 neat, and curious Fabrick , of which,that 
I may give ſome account, from its Original, ma- 
ny.Periods , and great alterations it hath under-= 
gone, as far forth as my Obſervation , Informa- 
non, and what Records I have ſeen will reach's 
The firſt Church I find mentioned. fince the 
Temple of Minerva, ( which ſome place here ) 
was that built by off King of Mercia, and bro- 
tte to Oſwald (of which before)in the year after 
Chriſt 775. which was afterwards defiroyed by 
the Danes, and in the year 1010, re-edified by 
E/phegus , who being a man of great Parentage, 
and Prior of Glaſtonbury, left that place, and be- 
took himſelf to Bathe , where living a very tri 
and exemplary life, even to admiration , he was 
choſen Abbot, and in the year 984 Biſhop of 
Wincheſter, and A, 1006 promoted to the Arch» 
Biſhcprick of Canterbary, in which time he new 
Þuilt this Church, four years after his coming to 
tht See. But the Fabrick he ereed Rood not 
long ; for 77 yeats after, 'or 4. D.1087. both 
it, 


' Chap.z, Of St. Peter and Paul. 21 
it, 82d almoſt the whole City, was conſumed by 
fire, by Robert Mombray , Nephew to the Bi- 
ſhop of Conftence , in the firlt year of williams 
Rufus, " P ws 
The. next year following , viz, 4.D.1088, 1098 

appeared John de Villa/a , a French-man , born 
at Toars , and ſometime PraRitioner in Phyfick, 
or to ſpeak more plain , an Empirick ( ſuch as 
ich | 109 almoſt every placedoth abound withall , we 
having juſt cauſe to renew theComplaint made by 
Hypoerates in his time, that the: e arenow adays, 
"Ire: giun 8 mover, tpyw Ut waſyy bai, 
Many, by a ſort of people , their own Creatures, 
hag | much admir'd , but what Artifts they are is eafi- 
ly.to be ſaid ) for the Hiftorian brands him with Gul, Mal «/%, 


2.34 


L. de lg. 


nas . 
er. | is CharaRter, that he was »ſs, non /iteris,medi= 
1a- | ©: probatus, a man praiſed more by rote , then 


bs | Dy great cunning , and if he chanced at any 
he | time to do any good, it was more to be attribu- 
) ted to the ſtrength of Nature, and his good hap, 
* | thento any Artin the man, or accountable Vir- 
tues in his Medicines, This man however, al- 
by thongh not for his reach in Phyſick , was to be 
by commended in this that he had a good liking to 
the Abbey , and though a poor Phyſitian, was a 


F 

e - - 
e- | richman, and a great BenefaRor to the Church, 
a {| which he building from the ground, and augmen- 
as | ting the Revenues from a ſmall mater to a con- 


of || fiderable proportion , may ſeem to deſerve the 
' name of the firſt Author, and Founder of it, He 


- lived not to ſee it finiſh'd, being prevented by 
o | death , which happened the 29th, of December, 
& | 2222,and was buried at Bathe, in the Church he 
h built, 


O 4 This 
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t The Char- 
rers of Will: am 
Riijus and H. 1 
for rranſlating 
his Sce to 

Bathe, and the 


manner there - 


of, may be 
ſeen in Mr. 
Di:;aales 
Monaſt, Ang. 
PP. 135, I86- 
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Chap.3. * Of theCbarch 


This Fobz was Biſhop of pe//s, but upon ſome 


diſlike F removed his Epiſcopal Chair to Bathe, 
and was known by the title of Biſhop of Bathe, 


* renouncing that of 2##ells, and bought this City of 


William Rufus, (or, as ſome ſay, H. 2.) for 506 
Marks, which continued in the Biſhops hands till 
the 4th. year of Rich. 1. abont 4, D. 1192, at 
which time Saverick, firft Arch-Deacon of 
Northampton , afterwards Biſhop of Bathe and 
wells, a German, and Kinſman to the Emperour, 


in order ro the more ſpeedy effeRing his deſign ' 


of being Biſhop, to the performance of which, 
amovg other things , as Conditions of the Kings 
Releaſe,( being taken Priſoner by Leopo/d Arch- 
Duke of A»ſffria) the Emperour had engaged 
him ) returned the Poſſeſſion of the City to King 
Kichard the fiſt, 

In the year 1137 Faly 29, 15 years after the 
death of Fobn de Villz/a , the Church he lately 
built was conſumed by fire, and re-edified by 
Kolert , a Monk of Lewes , born in Normandy, 
but by Parentage a Flemming , then Biſhop of 
that See, He not only made good what the fire 
had deſtroyed, but carried on the work to a grea- 
rer perfe&tion. In the troubles between and 
the lempreſs, and King Stephen , he ſuffered a 
long and a cloſe reſtraint at Barthe, from the King, 
and after his enlargement, endeavoured an Ac- 
commodation between the tivo Churches of Bath 
and els , which had differed many years about 
the Epiſcopal See , and at laſt, with conſent of 
both parties, made this agreement , that the Bi- 
ſhops hereafter ſhould be called Biſhops of Farhe 
and #els ; That each of them ſhould by Com- 

miſſion 
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miflion appoint EleQtors, the See being void, by 

whoſe voices the Biſhop ſhould be choſen z And 

that he ſhould be inftalled with both ot theſe 

Churches. The ſecond of which Articles was 

not lorg obſerved, for 4. D. 1244. 1n the 2gth 

year of Hen. 3. The Monks of Bathe , refuſing 

to joyn with the Chapter of #e4,choſe of them- 

ſelves one f Koger for Biſhop, Which occafion- + t4e was cone 

ed a long Suit m Law between the two Chur- firmed Biſhop | 

ches , compoſed afterwards by the Biſhop, who by KingHen.3. 

died not long after , and was buried at Barhe, Þis Parent, at 

The Condition of which Compoſition was this ; I 

That they of es muſt be ſatisfied for the pre- ma Ris 

ſent , and they of Batke promiſe performance of $peciali, ſatus 

the Agreement made by Robert , for the fature, jure Regis, & , 

which was done accordingly, Ecclefie Wele 
This Structure ereRed by Robert, continued _ a 6 

till the time of Henry the 7th ; when Oliver SE net. 

King , the 23d Biſhop after the Union of Bathe 

and Yel's , pulling down the old Church built 

by Kebert , not Jobn de Villula ( which was 

burnt, as Mr, Cambden affirms ) began the foun- ,, p+ 2348 


_ dation of a fair and ſumptuous Building, but left 


it , by reaſon of his death , whatever the lately 
mentioned Hiſtorian relates, very imperfe&t. For 
beſides the Coſt beſtowed on it by Cardinal Ma» 
drian de Caſtallo » choſen Biſhop A. D, 1505. 
which I think, was not great ; iltiam Bird,the 
laſt Prior of the Abbey, undertook it, and partly 
of himſelf, and partly by the help of others, al- 
moſt brought it to perteQion , when in a ſhort 
time after the diflolution of Religious Houſes 
enſuing in the time of Henry the erghth , it was 
again demollzſh'd, In memory of this Prior 

Bird, 


_ ——_— _— 
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Of the Church _ Chap.3 


kl 


Bird, there is in the Chappel, on the South fide 


of the Quire, at the Eaſt end, a Coat of Armes 

in Stone , a Cheveron between three Falcons, 

their Wings and Membersdiſplai'd; on a Chief, 

a Roſe between two pretious Stones , and for a 

Creſt a Miter and Crozier, And in the out-fde 

— me Chappel Wall , Southward , a W. and a 
ng, , Oo. 

Neither are there wanting memorials of the 
Name of the foreſaid Oliver. For in the Front 
of the Church, on both fides ,- on a Pillar , are 
placed two Elephants about an Olive Tree, and 
an Inſcription engraven in Stone under it, in al- 
lugon to the parable of Forbaws , of which this is 
part, 

Trees going to chaſe their King 
Said, be to us the Oliver King 


( Which in the late times cauſed ſome to ſu- 
ſpe it for a Prophefie ) with a Miter over all, 
This Oliver King was Do&tor of Laws, of Kings 
Coalledge in Cambridge , Principal Secretary to 
three Monarchs of this Land , Edward the 4th, 
Eduard the 5th, and Henry the 7th, Regiſter 
of the Knights of the Garter, Biſhop of Exe- 
ter', and thence tranſlated hither, Nevemb. 6. 
1495. died Fan. 24. 1503. andis thought to 
lie buried at Windſor , where he was ſometime 
Canon. 

The Death of Biſhop King obſtructed this 
Strufure ( as 2 Reverend or 18 pleaſed to 
quibble ſo that it ood a long time negleRed, 
which gave occaſion to one to write on the 
Church Wall with a Char coal. R 
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Chap. 3: Of St, Peter and Paul, 


O Church I nail thy woful plight 
whom King nor Card nal;Clark, nor Knight 
Have yet reſtor'd to antient right. 


Alluding herein to Biſhop King , who began 
it, and his tour Succeſſors in 35 years, viz.. Car- 
dinal Hadrian mentioned before , who ſat Bi- 
ſhop 12 years , and was afterwards deprived of 
this, and all other promotions, for conſpiring with 
ſome other Cardinals , the Death of Pope Les 
the 10th, Cardioal mos who held the Bi- 
ſhoprick in Commendam four years, and Was then 
tranſlated to Durham. Biſhop Clark, who fate 
19 years, and died in the end of the year 1540, 
being poyſoned, as was ſuppoſed, in Germany, 


when he went Ambaſſadour to the Duke of 


Cleve , to give a reaſon of the Kings Divorce 


from the Lady Anhe of C/eve, his Siſter,” and Bi- 


ſhop Kaight. "Theſe four contributing nothing 
conſiderable to the finiſhing thereof. Alſo one 
Caſſadore, a popilhly affe&ed perſoh , wrote 8 


Prophefie of this Church , to be ſeen in Fullers Somerfo ing 


_ , with what he thinks is the meaning 
if, | 
Upon the diffoſution of the Abbey,the Church 
was uncovered , the Lead taken away , and the 
Walls much ruin'd , and ſo continued for ſome 
time,But fince its laſt demolition,in the Reign of 
KingHenry the 8th,it hath thrice been attempted 
to be re-ecfied, Firſt in the time of com 
Elizabeth , by a General Colle&ion , by which 
the Work was not much advanc'd. The Second, 


mn the beginning of the Reign of King Jawes, 


Chap. 3. Of the Church 
A. D. 1604. in whoſe time it met with many 
BenefaRors; the principal whereof to this ſe- 
cond work was 7 bowas Be{lot Eſquire, Steward 
of the Houſe , and one of the Executors of the 
Right Honourable, #i/{iaws Lord Bark/ey, ſome- 
time Lord Treaſurer of Eng/and, who made ſome 
entrance on' this work in the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and laſt of all , about the middle of 
King James's Reign it was finiſh'd and brought 
to perfetion , as by the Munificence of Noble 
men, Knights, Gentlemen, and others , whoſe 
Names are on Record, ſo eſpecially by the libe- 
ral hand of Dr, Fames onnrague, ſometime Bi- 
ſhop of this Dioceſe, who at one time gave 1000 
pounds toward its Reparation, and lies buried in 
the body of the Church, deceaſed Fu/y 20.1618, 

It appears alſo from the Memorials of the 
Church, that before the firſt of theſe three laſt at- 
tempts to repair it, there was little of the Church 
ſtanding, ſave the bare Walls, and thoſe too , in 
many places, much impaired, which being then, 
as it was, decayed-in the hands of Edmund Cole- 
tharſt Eſquire, was by him beſtowed on the Ci- 
ty, though uncovered, and much ruin'd, as it had 
long Road after the diſſolution , and therefore 
he bears the name of the principal BenefaRor to 
the firſt york, 

The particulars of the Reparations , with the 
Names, and Sumsof the BenefaRors from the 
time of Queen Eliz.abeth downwards (which are 
not for me here diftinaly to mention ) are Re- 
corded in a Book kept for that purpoſe in the 
Library belonging to the Church , begun by Bi- 
ſhop Lake, and angmented by ſome others , but 


yet 
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Chap.3* Of St. Peter and Paul. 


yet ſtands in need of the helping hands of more 
Benefactors. 

And although I have ſaid ſo much concernin 
this Church already,yet I ſhall crave leave to ad 
as a Concluſion to this Matter a Poem, which ac- 
cidentally came to my hands by the means of Mr, 
John Parker, Citizen of Bate, a lover of Anti- 
quity, and my good Friend ( to whom I acknow- 
ledge my ſelf engag'd for the aſſiſtance he afford- 
ed mein my ſearch after the Antiquities of the 
the City ) found in the Study among other Pa- 
pers, of that learned Knight, Sir Jobn Harring- 
ton, Whether made by himſelf , as ſome imagine 
(who well might do it , having a great genius to 
Poetry, and called by Dr. Fer, one of the moſt 
ingemous Poets of our Nation ) or ſome other, 
I knew not ; written, and as it ſeems, ſpoken to 
Biſhop Mountagne » at his firſt coming to Barhe, 
and Sight of the Chuxch 3 which I ſhould have 
tranſlated, but that the SubAance of it , as much 
as is neceſſary to be known for Hiſtory , 1s con- 
tained in the foregoing account. However, to 
preſerve it from periſhing , and to gratifie the 
lover of Antiquity , (to whom I chuſe rather to 
incur the cenſure of being Prodigal , then any 
way Nice, in with-holding any thing I think may 
deſerve their acceptance ) I ſhall inſert it here, 
in Latin, as I found it, The Title thus, 


Conditionis 
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Coodicioals Vatiz 
ECCLESIE 
SANCTI 


PETRI&PAUL | 
Bathomenlis, 


A PRIMIS 


FUNDAMENTIS, 
Actis an, 775 
AD ANNUM DECHRRENTEM, 1609, 
Hiſtorico-Poetica *BEiynors; 
Deg; 
Fzlicifſima ejuſdem Eccleſiz reſtauratione 
V ATICINIA MM. 
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Ad Reerendiſumum tn Chriſto Patrem, Ja- 
cob. providentia divina, digniſſimum 
Eccleſig Bathonienſis & Wellenfis 
Epiſcopum , Bathoniam primo feliciter 
inviſentem, & wviſitantem. 


Acte, bonis avibus; recidivi limino Tem- 


pli | : = 
(In Chrifto reyerende Pater ) gratiſſimus in- 
ras, MaQe, 


iP | 
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| MaRte,ſed haud pigeat prius zqua mente parnm- 
rr 


r 
Pritina delubri perpendere fata miſelli, 
Temporis elaph ftudio monumenta revolvens Hiſtoria, 
Attento, invenies hujus fandamina Templi, 

Prima Off aw, priſcum regem, jeciſſe ; ſecunda 775+ 


Ephegum, regni primatem ; Tertia tandem 1010, 
(Cum duo Danorum rabies, igniſq, priora 

Vaſtaſſet) ſumptu poſuit majore Fohannes 1088, 
De Villa, natu Gallus, non infimus artis Agyres. 


Profeſſor medicz, Wellen/; ingratior #di ; 
Qui, poſtquam variis viguifſet Epiſcopus an= 

nis, 
—_ Thermopolin Cathedralem trankulit il- 

inc, | 

Urbe hac, quingentis Marcis, a Rege coempta, 
Pulchrius antiquis fanum conftruxit : at ipſum 
Avo combuſkt pariter Jovis ira ſequenti. 
StruKorem celebris mifit Normannia Quartum, 
Officio Monachum, &ober:»m nomine, molem 2137. 
Subverſum toties qui reſtauravit ; & inter 
Presbyteros, litem, de Sedis honore, diremit, 
Exornans titulis utramg; zqualibus orbem. = 
Tandem poſt ſeriem numeroſam, munificamq;, 
Infignis przſul pietare, vicefimus atq; | 
Tertius, hunc ſequitar ; qui fanftum nominis 

omen, | 
Expreſlit faftis, O/iver King diftus, Olivam 1495» 
Et Regem vere referebat, ad inſtar olivam 


' Pacis erat populo, fimul ubertatis & author. 


At magis hoc retulit regalis munere Regem, 
uippe opus incultum Kodberz; ſuſtulit, atqz 
Iiltas, extemplo vice, fundamenta locavit, 
Iſa ; dedit ſolidis ſpecioſa pleromata —__ As 
| ecald 
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TeAa ſuperſtruxit ſublimibus alta Columais, 
Areolas ſoleis tongas ſubſtravit & amplas, 
Omnia ad hanc pulchram Arufturas cetera for- 
mam, 
Et fundis, dubio procul , inſtrufturus opimus, 
Morte immortales ſubito eſt arreptus ad arces. 
Tantz molis erat tam clarum condere Tem- 
plum ! 
Ne tamen his tantis perfe&io debita czptis 
Deforet, huic operi Colophonem attexuit, al- 
mus 
Abbatiz ReQtor Gulielmus Birdas, At eheu ! 
Sanctis ſtare dia fatis (proh fata !) negatum eſt. 
Horrida de innocuis fertur ſententia famis ; 
Abdatiz pereunt, fpoliantur Templa, rapinis 
TeRa patent, reditas, fundi, Sacraria z quid 
non ? 
(Unde nefas tantum Zeli fautoribus? ) una 
Iſte, vel in Cunis, inſons diſcerpitur infans, 
—_— dicipitur violento hc fabricaz pra*- 
ant 
Saxa, vitrum, plumbum, Campanz, ac omnia 
przter 
Hoc miſerum 444% Tantz at que Cauſa ruinz? 
Num pietatis amor an amor ſceleratus habendi? 
Hic amor exitio eſt Templis, Templiq; mini- 
ris, 
Hic amor extinxit clariſſima lumina regn1. 
Nec finit hic Amor hc extin&a reſumere ln- 
cem, 
Nemo bonum Templi, Templi bona quiſqz re- 
uirit, . 
Hinc hzc Cimmeriis, per tot, tam turpiter, an- 
ROS, 
Maxima 
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Maximslux urbis, latuit ſupprefla tenebris, 

Sed pater ommbonus, cui ptovida cura Suarum 
eſt, þ & 7205-? 2 » 22 

Hanc piceam riuper, czlefti campade, notem - 

Diſpulit e multis SanRorum cordibus, unde 

Accendere ſuo ntftrum de lumine lumen, 

Sic tamen, ut quivis magis hinc fibi luceat iph, 

Ut tanto ad prezſens reliquos vencremur ho- 
nore, s 

Vivida quos totum celebravit fama per orbem, 

Nobile Be/lorti fidus, fic emicat, omnes 

Inter nutritios Templorum jure colendos, 

Plena velut ſtellis przfulget Luna minutis. 

Singula quz cernis pulchrs'ormamenta Capellz, 

Area, porta, ſolum, Subſellia, Roſtra, feneftrz, 

Bellottum unanimi Com t ore parentem. 

Bellottum ſonitu reboat Campania canoro, 

MexeTpog4s ſonant Bellottum, Balnea, vici, 

> , Bellutti jaQtant ad fidera nomen, 

Quod Chriſt; eſt cultor famul excultorq; facro- 
vm; 


V ATICINIAM. 


Þ gw plara: ſat eſt veternm , peragenda 
peradtis 

Succedant ; meliora bonis, majora minutis. 

Auſpiciis huc miffe ſacris (SanRiſſime Przſul! ) 

Serfrdas hec imis ſuperum Conſulta repone, 

Quz tibi fatidico diſpandit carmine Vates, 

Lzta ruinoſo proclamans omnia Temple. 

Quo decet, hanc ſpeRa, vultu, fine nabe, (e- 


reno 
Fecundam laudum ſevetem fine hne Tuarum. 
Þ Molliter 


J2 


* "Of the Chutch 
Molliter ofſa Cubant Off e,ac Elphegi,Olivert ' 
Kodberti, ac Birdi, merito celebreatur honore . : 
Debita Bellotto reddatur palma benigno, 
Per-pius exteryo Bellottus floreat.zvo, . 

Non equidem invideo, lztormage, gratulor -illi, 
Quod {i tam celebrem mereatur guttula laudem, 
Pramia quz referet largos qui- funditat imbres # 
Tantum at honorifico cedes, Bellotte, Facobs, 
Effuſo renuis quantum imbris guttula cer. 
Bellotti guttis corata Capella vireſcit, 

Imbribus afſiduis Divi madefata Facobi 
Integra quam 1ztos diffundent Templa racemcs, 
Nec tamen bec aqueo vitis Cupit imbre rigari ; 
Aureolo hanc Danaem fatfirabis, Jupiter, 1mbre, 
Hinc que ſpreta diu languenti Eccleſia morbo 
Intabut ; vitam, Te Te medicante reſumir, 

Ut redit infuſo flacceſcens vena Lyzo, 

Hujus fint alii fautores, ſydera, fani , | 
Cynthia Bellottus ; ſolus Tu #9iCo5; Apollo. 
Hzc Tu vivifico reparabis membra Calore ; 
Hzc Tu magnifico decorabis TeRa nitore, 
Aſpice ſurgenti lztentur ut omnia Templo, 
Grandzvum videor mihi proſpeRare Facobuw, 
AſpeQus virtute Tui, torpore ſolutum, 

Atq,; reornato ſcandentem climate Czlos. . 
Ut renoyat vires, ut concipit zthera mente ; 
Inſuper alatos, ultrog; citroqy meantes 
Cealicolas video, bona climaCteribus iJlis 
Nuncia portantes ſuperis :; ac'gaudia divum 
Inde renarrantes terris de Prziute tanto ; 

Teq; cohortantes (propria ſat ſporite citatum) 
Euge opus hoc gurz pietatis perfice Preſul, | 
Te nempe ad decus hoc peperit yatura, replevit 
Dotibus eximii sDeus, ars perfeRaolivit, 


In 


Chap: 3 | 
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In gremio reforet ter magni gratia Regis : 

Diravitque bonis tantaad molimina natis. 

Huc opulenta Tibi ſua fundit viſcera tellus, 
uc Tua Te virtus, forte ancillante, propellie. 

4 opns hoc mira pietatis perfice Preſulſt — 
Aggredere zternos, ſervit Tibi tempus, honores 
His petitar Czlum Scalis, hac itur ad aftra, 
Nec mora, fervet opas, fruftor,lapicida, peritus 
Gypſator, ſculptor, tuſtor, vitrarius : omnes * 
Artifices inſtant ardentes. Mania ſurgunt, 
Diffita quz fuerant loca concamerantur Eriſmig, 
Extima plumboſo velantur tegmine, pulchris 
Iotima Czlantur laquearibus ; omnia miris 
Sunt decorata modis ; reſpondent omni vatis. 
Nec deexunt myliz, Celevrent qui ſacra , fre- 

quentes, | 
Jed numeroſa brevi totam quz Compleat xdem, 
Pompa Sacerdotum, Pſalmodorumg; Decano 
Producente Chorum, Cantabit grata Jehove 
Cantia, tantorum fonti, authoriq; bonorum. 
Hzc mihi przſagit meus non ignara futurf, | 
Corpore ( quis neget hoc ? ) ſpecioſo hzc tewpla 
Jacobus 
Donavit przſul ( pia nam decreta bonoruam 
Equivalent faQis) animam Rex ipſe Jacobus 
( . quoq; quis dubitat 7 ) tribuet, Deus alme 
acobi, x 
Decretis benedic faRiſq, utriufq; Jacobi : 
O fortunatarn nimium, bona fi tua noris, 
Thermopolin, tali fruevis quz przſule, Rege | 
Funde Deo ſummas ex imo peRore grates, 
Et cola, perpetuo pieratis tonore, Jacobos. - 


 Quopede Czpiſti, Preſul dignifſime, pergas. 
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- Roman Antiquities S +4 Chap. 4 
Epiſcopi Refponſie. | 


(CE dilu has ruinas, & hzc rudera ridere,. 


& contemplari, has vero ruinas, & hecru- 


| dera videre, & contemplari jam dolet.-  Ingre- 


diar tamen, ſed boc-animo , ut ninquam hoc 
more fim reingreflurus, priuſquam iſthzc melius 
rea yidero. 1: 


The Biſhops Anſwer, 


I Haye leng defired to ſee and contemplate 
theſe ruines and rubbiſh , and now it grieves 
me to' behold them, However, I will eater, but 
with this intent , never to re-enter, till I ſee 
them better cover'd. 


—_—— 
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CHAF. IV. 


Of the Rewan Antiquities of Barbe. 


Roman Antiquities of Bathe divided into three 
Sorts. An Enmmneration and E xplication of 
them Many read, and nndirfford otherwiſe, 
thes by Mr. Cambden. See Additions. 
Roman Coins. . 

H E Reman Antiguitigs, Inſcriptions and 
Images, in the Walls and elfewhere of this 

City , were taken notice of by Mt, Cambden at 

his bm here, and inferted into his Britannia ; 

yet becauſe ſome alterations have ENS to 
1 ome 


( | 
d 
al 
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Chap. 


Of Bathe. 
ſome of 'them fince his time, and others ſeem to 
me to be read and underſtood otherwiſe, then he 
hath there repreſented them(not ro mention what 
I have added,-not to be found in him) I ſhall give 
a brief account, and what Explication I can, of 
them all, in order as they lang. 

I (hill diftribute them into three Sorts. Tho#®. 
that are between the South and Weſt- Gates; 
Thoſe  that-are between the Weſt and Nort' 
Gates ;\ And thoſe in the Garden , formerly Ro- 
tert Chambers's, now belonging to Filiaw 
Burvard. 

The-firſt , of the firſt ſort- ve meet withall, 
(not taken notice of by Mr. Cambden) is the 
draught of a great Face , ( which yet I cannot 
afirm-to be truly Konsan ) about a foot in bredth, 
and near as much in length , much reſembling 
the Moon, as it is uſually drawn. Whether.this 
Was a memorial of the Idoll of ſome. Pagan 
(which is not very likely ) or rather ſet up in 
memory of ſome Gyagntick perſon, whole parts 
—— to this Face ( which is more 

'obable ) I know not, Sure I am that Eng/and 


| 
| bath had thoſe Sons of Ancck , 23 well as other 
Countries, as, beſides Hiſtories, the prodigious 


Bones digged up in ſeveral places thereof, do 
witneſs; = —_— (ſeeing we are apt to 
ſuſpe& things done many years ago, relations of 
this nature being nat like aqpunioyy ns 2 lon 
gingquo revereatia wajor) ths entire Bones of a 
man of unuſual dimenGons, found not 2a years 
fnce , in G/ocefter-ſhire , in a Field, between 

Over, and T borubary, do ſufficiently evince. 
This Sceleton ( as I heard it related by a = 
1d] 
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dible Author, who hadit from an eyewitneſs ) 
was — within rn body of a [ers m. 
ſo artificially cemenzed together, that the zoynts 
were. :ndifonierable; In the .mjddle. :theredf 
(as it vere in a Yault ) 1ate :the Bones of two 
perſons, one very great, and the ather leſs; 'Fhe 
Scull of the/greater was balf an Inch thick ,, and 
the Ulha;, as big as the Gentlemans Wriſt, who 
ſaw it (who yet 19 a corputent man,and hath notie 
of theleaſt ) and as long as from his (holder to 
his fingers ends, There were Inſcriptuans alſo, 
and ſome Coins , both Silver and Braſsy ahout, 
and in it, but what they wete, I cannot yer learn, 
having not hitherto had the opportunuty' to'ſee 
either the one, or the other. 

Since the Relation of the former perſon, ha- 
ving occaſion lately to ride into that part of G/ou+ 
eefter-ſbire, where the bones were found , I re- 
ceived a Confirmation of it from two'of the Sons 
of the Gentleman, in whoſe ground, and at whoſe 
oreat charges , they were diſcoverd , the Father 

eing dead ſome four years fince; only with this 
difference, that whereas the former Relator in- 
timated thz Bone, mentianed befare.,, to be the 
Una, or tbe Radius , they apprehend ut rather to 
be to the Os Humeri , or Bone from the Soalder 
tothe Elbow , which they affirmed to have been 
2s long as from the Elbow of any ordinary man 
to his Fingers ends, or the length of that Bone 
uſtally and half the Una or Raduus., 

Alſo,that both the Sceletons were of extraordi- 
nary dimenſions,but one bigger then the other, 
not both in one Sepulchie or Vault , bit twodi- 
Gintt ones, diftant abogt = yard each from _ 

| T e 
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The Vault of the-greater was not above five foot 

, in the form ( according to their reſem- 
blance } ofa Jews-harp, nartow at the Feet, and 
broader about the Seat ; ſo that this body maR 
fit, being judged by ſome intelligent perſons 
that ſawat , to have been a man of nine foot in 
heighth. The other was longer , 'and the Bones 
ſuppoſed to lie at length, yet very little within 


the ground ; having bothgreat ſtones abour'and 


over them, in the manner of a Tomb, 

Afﬀeer I had received their Information , they 
we:e pleas'd for my further ſatisfaction , to ac- 
company me to the place, about a quarter of a 
mile from their houſe , in an Incloſure, hard b 
the high-way fide , now made meadow ground, 
where I (aw one Stone,which was at the eatrance 
of the Vault of the greater Sceleton , Randingin 
the {ame place” it was firſt ſet, about 4 foot 
abovE the ground ; -to which the other Stones 
did Anſwer : ſo that the length being five foor, 
and the heighth four, confirms the ConjeAure of 
the Stature of the Bady mzntioned before, 

The Tomb-ſtone that lay over the greater 
perſon, of an uneven , and (as I may term it ) 
mz2zzardy ſurface, was (o vaſt and-weighty, that 
it was 2 buſineſs of great difficulty and laboar to 
temove it; of a grayiſh colour without , but 
reddiſh within, and in many places ſtudded with 
a bright ſhining Stone, ſomewhat reſembling the 
Stones of St, Vincents Rock near Briſtow, 

I cannot underſtand by them there ivere any 
Inſcriptions , and but tivo or three Coins, one 
having a Falcon ( as they called it ) which might 
be a &oman Eagle; another a Ceſars Head, with 

P 4 a wceath 
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: " PRoman Antiquities Chap. 3.- 
2 wreath. of Lawrel about at , ſyppoſed to bethe 


Head of C /audixs the Emperour.. | 
The common report there is, that it was the 
Tomb of Offa, King of Mercia , who yet.was 


one of the middle Kings of the Saxons , and lis . 


ved neer 250 years: alter the Komens departed 
out of Britain, of whoſe extraordinary Gature, I 


know no Hiſtorian that takes-any notice, It: 
ſeems to have been a Go/gothay or common place 


of Burial, in thoſe times, the ground thereabouts, 
10 a round,or rather anOval figure,for neer halfan 
Acce, affording great plenty of other Bones, and 
the place bearing the name of Bene-hill.The time 
of it's diſcovery was about the year 16 52, Whe- 
ther this great perſon were a Koman, Or a Saxon, 
1s not very cafe todetermine ; 1f a Roman, 'tis 
much they ſhould here , contrary to their com- 
mon Cuſtom, both preſerve the Bones, and leave 
no Inſcriptiong and if a S4x0n "tis as different 
to ſolve the Phenomenon of the Rowan Coins, 
being not accidentally found among other rub- 
bich , but in the Sepulchre it ſelf, However, 
whether Roman , Saxon , Or Other, which I ſhall 
not at this time any further diſpute , it 18 enough 
for my preſent purpoſe that it was a body of more 
then ordinary dimenſions ,.and exceeding the 
heighth of an ordinary man in thoſe times by 3 
foot , that is higher by the half then moſt men 
nov, | wr 

2, A Foot-man with a Spear, 

2. A Foot-Soldier brandiſhing his Sword, 
and herring out his Shield, 

4. Two kiſſing and clipping one another, 
wich by the Crook in the right hand of one, 
| ſeems 
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ſeems to be the remembrance of the kindneſs of 

+ Shepherd to his Miftris. + , ie 
5. A naked man laying hold of a Soldier,which 

may repreſentan inſulting. «wan, apprebending 

2 poor, diftreſſed, and captivated Brirain. | 

- ... 6, Upona Stone, with Letters fianding ovex- 
thwart, This Infcription : 


{ILIA 
AILIA 


This ſeems to have been part of the Monn- 
ment of ſome Strumpet, I LIA, ifI errenotin 
my conjeRure, being the Relit of IVLIA, 
Wife to Siptimm Severus » of whoſe Lewdnes 
lins Spartians: gives an account in the life 0 
that Emperour ; and I LIA tobe underſtood 
of /lia the Mother of Romnlu;,concerning whom 
(omitting Ovid, Fwvenal, and others) that make 
mention of her Chaſtity) I ſhall content my ſelf 
with'thie fingle teftimony of Horace, who bri 


Dones nan alia magis 
Arſiſti, neque erat Lydia poſt Cbloen, 
Multi Lydia nominzs 
Romana vigni. elarior Tlias 
Kg d eft, 
Whil'ft to Thee none elſe was dear 
And'Thou ta me didſt not prefer, 
Cloe, then I great of Name 
Did outfirip the Roman Dame. Y 
ot 


in Lydia, is Courtezan, making him this agen WP 
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Here lies 
Mary Vibie. 


Roman” Antiquities p Chap.4. 
Not that I conceive either of theſe to have 


died here, (though Severut himfelf did; and was 


buried tTork } but ſome of the Silterhood may, 
of later date , and might have the Superſcription 
of more noted names. Por, that they beſtowed 
Monuments of this ſort of Creatares,' is evident 


| from a Stone, taken up not lohg fince, very op= 


portunely, at the Bell in #/a/coce, With this, ſhort 
Inſcription : ; 


VIBIA IVCYNDA 
"7 WAP 1 


— 
E—— 


It being by them accounted ſomervhat abſurd, 
that.thoſe who had ſo great. a name whil'ſt they 
liv'd, ſhould be deſtitute of one, when dead. _ 
_. Another thing that inclines me to- this opini- 
nion alſo, is, a Hare, a venereous creature, and 
embleme of Lnft y witneſs that queſtion in the 
Comedian, 7 te /epus & pu/pamentun queris ? 
unto which theſe letters were formerly annexed; 
forin Mr. Cambdens time it was here running, 
dat fince this light-foot i$'run quite away. 

7. Two Romaht) heads, one within the Cope 
of th2 wall, and another in the' autfide thereof, 
hard by, whereof ta1t within the Cope 'of the 
wall, hath an ear Randing up, ſomewhat like the 
ext of a horſe, 

8, A little higher, toxvard the Welt-gate, 

{e:recs Finding crofs, which Tplacethus ; 


IT. 


. Of Bath. 
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| 9: Axfer Meduſs's head,with hiirall ſnakes, 
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I'caclgot bpoo the beſt eriquiry'I can make, find 
it qut,> unleſs Mr,..Cambden meant that little 


Image cloſe by the Welt-gire, which ſeems now 


rathet to be one, with hands lifted up, and meet- _ 


ing adore the head, as it were rejoycing, 

10, Neither doth Opbixcx; occur to me,which 
I am apt to think that learned Antiquarian, in 
haſte, might miſtake, for ſomething herween the 
loving touple and the raked man, like a Roſe, 
with a branch about it, reſembliog a'Serpent. 

Of thoſe of the ſecond ſort, between the Weſt 
and 'North-gates, the Firſt is part of the Grave- 
ſtone of one, whoſe name began with theſe three 
letters I OP, The Inſcription thus ; 


' [YAN 
IOP. 


— — 


2. The next is a Monument of one of the 
children of two Romans, 21#/u; & Viftiſarina, 
with a longer, and exatly Roman Inſcription, 
in a Sepulchre Table,berween two little Images, 
whereof the one holds the horn of Ama/thea, 
the other flouriſheth a Banner. The Inſcription 
which I read ſomewhat different from Mr.Camb- 
den, is this ; D. M. 
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D --M--. 
SVCC:.PETRONIAE'VIX 
ANNJILMAIIL.D.IXV.TO 
/ [MVIVS'ETVICTISARINA 
: FIL.KAR-FEC, 


j, e. To the dead Ghoſt of Suce. Petronia, who' 


lived 3 years 4 moneths, and 14 daies, {ul 
&V idiſarina, in memory of their dear. Child, 
made this, What that qQzat the end. of the 
ſecond line is,upleſs put tot Er ev, and fignifies 
Et moritar, I cannot at the preſent conjecture. 
3. Herewles beating his left hand aloft, with 


a Club in his right hand, Yet I leave it to othere. 


ro jadge, whether it may not ſomething reſem- 
ble one 'of thoſe little Images mentioned but 
now, ; - 

4+ The laſt I obſerve, and neereſt to the 
North-gate, is a memorial of a Roman Senator 
of the Colony of Glocefter, a City built by the 
Romans, who alſo placed *there a Colony called 
Colonia Girvan, The Inſcription after this man- 
JEre | 


- DEC. 
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Chap. 4. Of Bath.” © + et 
1} DEC; COLONIAE GLEV. 
| VIXIT AN. LXXXVI. 


——___ —— 5 


i.e. Dicurioni Colonie Glevi, vixit An. 86. 
yet in the tone, after the figures LXXX, I ob- 
\ ſervea ©, inthisfort, LXXX<Y 7. which 
ſeems not to be without ſome figmhcation, If I 
may be allowed theliberty of a conzeQture,I ſup- 
poſe it might be put for gui»gues and ought to be 
read LXXXEFYT IN Q. There being room 
enough for, and as it were the marks of two other 
letters, N and Q,, and the paity aged 85, 
not $6. 

And whereas 1 render Decario a: Senator, 1 
pitch on this fignification of the word, as moſt 
proper here, of which Koſenxs gives the reaſon ; 
Stnatores in Coloniis, ut etian in. Mmnicipiis, 
Decurions; veeabanturican ob canſamquod Pows- 
ponio JC. auttore, decima pars corum qui dedu- 
verentary publici conſulii gratia, fit ſolita conſeri- 
bi. I know Feſta; mentions another, and more 
uſual fignification of the word, to wit, an Officer 
over ten horſe-men. Decurienes, ingnuit , aps 
Jellaninr, gun denis equitibus preſunt ; of which, 
if any one pleaſe ty underſtand it, he ſhall have 
my leave. | 

5.As for leaves folded in,and Hercules firein- 
m__ ſnakes, I cannot be (o fortunate yet, 
(though my ſearch hath been particular) to light 
ppor it. 

The Antiquities in the Garden are only two = 
Inſcripti- | 


Ant. Rom. 
L.19,c.i4. 


Roman Antiquities Chap, 4. _ 
Inſcriptions in two Grave-ſtones, with their 
Urns : The one an Epitaph ef Cains Hnrrins, 
of the tribe called Arnien/is,(the 25 tribe among 
the Romans, ſo called from Araw, a River in 
Tuſcany, as Car. Sigonius, and On. Panvinis: 
relate ; . a modeſt pleader 3n the Julian Court, a 
Souldier of the ſecond Legion, and continuing 
in pay 25 years. The Inſcription as follows. 


——  .._. di 


C. MURRIVS | 
C. EF. ARNIENSIS 
FORO. IVLI. MO 
DESTVS. MIL 
LEG. II. AD. P. FE. | 
IVLI. SECVNDL 
AN. XXV. $T** 


W,. C 
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2.The other, an'Epitaph of Marc: F alerins, 
2 Latin, { for ſo 1 read, and not Eatinus, as 
Mr. C. a Souldier of Auguſtus his Legion (if not 
the xx) 35 years of age, and 26 years in pay. 
The trae Copy thus : 


MVALERIVS.M. 
 FOL.LATINVS.CE 
IMIIES .LEG. KAN. 


XYV.STIPEN.XX. 
H- S- E- 


* 
Where it may be noted by the way, that this 


man bad ſome favour to be admitred ata 5 years At; ab. Alix. 
of age, when as the uſual time of liſting Souldiers Gen. dier. L.F. 


was not till 17, Alſo, whether C. EQ. be to be © 3*- 


read, as ſome would have it, Cohorrss Equitum, 
I ſomewhat doubt, the Copie pedeſtres, or foot, 
commonly among the Romans, being divided in 
Cobortes, Manipulos & Centuriassthe Equrſtres, 
or Horſe, iy T«rmas & Decnrias 

Many Roman Coins are alſo found in theſe 
parts, two of which I have by me, digged up at 
Falcortt (whence the twolaſt Inſcriptions came) 
in the ſame honſe with the. Inſcription of Yibia 
- before-mentioned. The ove neer 1620 years 
old, being a Braſs-piece of Yeſpaſians, in which 
all the letcers on the face ſide are decayed, ex- 
cept AES.FES, and ſome marks of PAS. on 


the reverſe, PJETAS A!YGHSTI (3ST think) £4t- Sizen, 'e 


#7. Rom. |. 1. 


C. 19. Roſc. 


Ant. Rom, te. 


the three former letters of Pieras being very ob- 
ſcure) with an Image between S C. ſignifying 
Senatns Conſultum. 

i 


X. (+ Fo 


The ſecond, ſome 200 years after, bearing 
the =_ of Ty a in the _ of _— 
14n and Aſfaximien Emperors, t upon him 
oo Imyopal Pofgns = ſeized Brie ns The 
Circunlctigiontius -C. CA£4?'S1V'S p.F. 
AF G.\on the other fide, PAX-AVG. ard un- 
der an Image, MYIAXX.which.I ſuppoſe to be the 
year ab #rbe Condita. -1cntese 
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) CHAP. V. 
Of the Nature, Uſe, and Virtues of the Barbs. 


Bath: of Bath much of che nature of the Therme 
Aquenſes iy, Germany. Certain Paralle!s 
betwern.Bath and Akin Bladud in ſome mea- 
ſure vindicated. 


Come now to.ſpeak ſomething of the Na-- 
ture, Uſe, and Vertues of the Baths, And 


- here it cannot be expeRted I. ſhould ſay much, 


becauſe.my experience of them as yet hath been 
but litrle, and the Obſervations I. have made 
ſeem fitter, (as they are intended) for a founda- 
tion to a greater work, (which time, and variety 
of experiments muſt compleat) then, at the pre- 
ſent tobe communicated to the publick. And to 
make- ſoine compenſation for my brevity in this 
thing (which is juſtly deemed the moſt material 
of all other) I ſhall rake the boldneſs to erigage, 


. as ſoon as time and opportunity ſhall permur, to 


make 


Fd 
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. Chap. 5. .; Of the Baths. . 

make aithrough ſearch into the cauſe of the Heat, 
:Nature, and cfkcacious operatioris of the Baths, 
and.perhaps give a more {atisfaQtory account of 
the tormer, than yet hath been-grien-by-any,and 
forthe later, I ſhall not build on the. hay and 

ſtubble of the talk and relations of: perſons by 

afs'd-and concern'd, but on the ſolid bafis of rea» 
fon, obſervation and. experience. Jn, the mean 

time; as I would: not ſeem ridiculous:ito ſome, 
wearing too largely of what I have-not yet made 

acCtearinſpeRion into,ſo I would notbe accoun- 

ted abſurd by others, in wholly waving: the ptin= 

Cipal part of my Subje&. $4106! 

To offer then a courſe: bit to''the- eager ap= 
petite, till time ſhall favour us With 4 better 
if88e;,” I conceive that the Baths of Bach come 
vety-neer the nature of the 4qnenſes it Germa- 
ny, the knowledge of which may be a great help 
tothe better underftanding of oar own. I ſhall 
therefore, out of the ſaccin&, bur pithy diſcourſe 
of theſe waters,compoſed by the learned and Ju- 
dicioas Phyfitian Pran.Fabritins Rurenundanus, 
ſometime Phyfitian there, take notice -of ſome 
Parallels between that place and Bach, m which, 
befides many pretty remarkable Coincidences, 
the vatare of the Countrey, and parts adjacent, 
1s in-ſ6me meaſurediſcovered, © * 

- Thefirſt is, that Hiſtories relate, that the Hot 
Waters there- were found ont by a Prince, 
one Gran, brother, as *tis ſaid, to Nero the 


Roman Emperor; who firſt diſcovering theſe * 


Baths, among the mountains and woods, 'built a 
Caflle,and dwelt there,ot which,in the Author\ 


* Turric Grani, Q Second= 


time; there was a monument ſanding, called 
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Nature and V'rrtues 
Secondly, That the-City was called by: the 
name of the Waters, to wit , Aqn« Graniz, 
which ſome improperly call Aquiſgranum. Ab 
incolis Aqua Grani appellate ſunt, cum Therma, 
tum locks ipſe , dedutto ſcil. nomine ab Agviz 
Calidis, & Grano repertore, wanſitque appeliatio 
peſtea & Urbi , niſs quod quidam non ſatis apte 
immuts inflexione, Aquiſgranum appellent. The 
Inhabitants ſaith Xuremundanss , call the Place, 
as wellas the Waters, Aque Grani, by a name 
drawn from the Hot Waters, and Grenns the 
Founder , which name afterwards the City had, 
but that ſome, not ſo properly, changing the ter- 
mination, call it Agui/gran. 
Thirdly, That the City is fita in valley mon» 
tibus ciremmquaque cinta , ſeated in a bottom, 
and encom Hed about with Hills, That the 
Hills ( Wood for Fire and Timber) con- 
tain Quarries of Stone for Building, That cold 
Springs ariſe within & without the City in great 
abundance, That at ſome diftance off is fownd 
Lead, and a Bituminous Earth, which mine Au- 
thor calls Terre nigra , foco culinario aptifſom«« 
That in the City are two Chief Bathes, The ong 
called the Kings , the other the Cornelian. In 
the Suburbs, not far from the South Gate, are 
more Hot ſprings, called, from the abundance of 
Hogs that are there about, the Porcetan Bathes, 
which being not ſo powerfull as the reſt , are leſy 
uſed, Andlaftly, that I may mention ſometh 
that would be advantageous to both , and 
do want , Viz. « Navigalde River , Which ſaie# 


Rurem, would compleat its happineſs, Nibi/»/ 


inquits” 


Ceap.s; 


[ 
Chap. y. Of the Bathes. 
inquit, ad felicitatem deeſſe videtur, quam Nas 
tngabilis Finvins. 

Now to give you the Counter-part of the pa- 
rallel : *Tis obv10us to obſerve , that to the firſt 
correſponds the Hiſtory of King Bladad , which 
ſeems not to be ſo fabulous, as many men 
imagine. For , probably, many Relations we 
have of perſons , and things, and of thoſe elder 
times, when ignorance ſo much prevail'd , and 
men had little ſubtilty in their ations , and leſs 
politeneſs in their ſpeech, may have much of 
truth in them , ad they nov ſeem odd, and 
ridiculous to us. And I am apt to think, that 
many old Realities do ſuffer much , on no other 
account then their ſuſpicious appearances, con- 
ſonant then to the temper , and genius of thoſe 
times, Juſt as *tis reported of ſome old women 
ia Laxca/bire, that they go for Witches, meerly 
becauſe they look like ſuch. Not conſidering, 
that a great deal leſs time then 2000 years, hath 


' made conſiderable alteratians , in the manners, 


lives, and cuſtoms of men. 

And whereas King B/add had the name of a 
Magitian , I look upon it as a greater argument 
of his more then ordinary learning, then note of 
reproach , the wiſelt men in thoſe times, and 
long after to, being repated ſuch, and he record- 
ed a wiſe and eloquent Philoſopher , and Ma- 
thematian,accompliſh't (as the times then would 
bear ) with treaſures of forrem , and domeſtick 
knowledge, having ſpent in Study, (as is report- 
ed) beſides many, doubtleis, afterwards , 1a his 
own Countrey, eleven years in his Minority, at 
Athens, whom that you may receive a more 

w_ Qaz partigulas 
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{o mighty a Goddeſs, they ſhould never fail, bat 


Natures and Vertuts Chap. 5: 
particular account , I ſhall not think much to 
give you the Englith of - what F. Bate in his Book 
De Scriptoribus Anglicis, writeth of him. Blady4 
furnamed the Magician , the roth King of the 
Britains , Was ſent in his Youth, to the famous 
City of Athens in Greece , thereto be infirated 
in Philoſophy, and the Liberal Sciences, And 
when he had there ſtudied a certain time , hear- 
ing of the death of Zzdhadebras bis Pather , he 
returned home again, bringing with him four ex- 
pert Maſters in many Sciences , not thinking it 
meet that his Conntrey ſhould lack any longer 
ſach - fingular ornaments of Learning as they 
were. - Theſe Philoſophers, as Mer/in writeth, 
he placed at Stamford , in a very pleaſant Soyl, 
and made Schools for them , to the intent they 
ſhould there read the liberal Sciences, where 
they had many times a great Audience, He was 


a man very cunning and skilfull, as well in Pro- . 


phane Sciences of the Gentiles , as in all Wif- 
dom and Knowledge that the Grecians excel- 
led in ; but eſpecially Rudious and very well 
ſeen in the Mathematical Arts and Sciences, 
whereupon one of the Sybils, that lived in his 
time, wrote and dedicated unto him a Book of 
Prophefies. Some affirmed that the ſame Bladad 
brult the City of Bathe , and therein made by a 
wonderfull Art, certain Hot Bathes, for the 
nſe and commodity of the people , which do 
yet remain to this day , committing the Con- 
ſervation thereof to the Goddeſs Afinerva, in 
whoſe honour he cauſed a Temple tobe there 
erected , to the intent, that being preferred by 
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continue for ever, they write alſo , how that he 
read and taught Necromancy throughout all his 
Realm. But theſe things I ſuppoſe are fergned 
"matters. 

To the ſecond particular anſvers the Name 
of Bathe , taken from the Waters. For this 
Name, as is noted before , was given to the Ci- 
ty, ſome time after its foundation , when the 
Hot Waters came into greater requeſt , beirg 
called fart, after the name of the Founder, Cacr 
Bleidin. 

To the third, agrees the fituation of Bazhe, 
being exatly the ſame. To the fourth , the 
Quarries of Stone, upon C/averton Donn, Hor ſe- 
comb, &c, To the fifth, the Springs of Cornwall 
in Wallcot-fields, Beechenclift,8c, To the faxth, 
Timsbwry, Burnet, (and though the diftance be 
ſomewhat greater } Aendip-Hills, To the ſe- 
venth, the Kings Bathe, with its apperdage, the 
Qweens and Croſs-Bath, To tnelalt, the FHorſe- 
Bath , without. the South-Gate , doth in ſome 


"meaſure, anſwer, though it hath no Hot Spru gs 


of its own , but is ſupplyed by the Overplus of 
Water coming from the Kings Bath, 


And whereas it is recorded, 7hat theſe ,,,z; 
Bathes are not who!ſome at all bourg , being from pgs, .11. 


8 of the Clock in the morning , to ihree in the 
Afternoon, Scalding Hot. Itis clear , that the 
inequality of the heat proceeds aor ſo much from 
the Waters (which in themſelves, are obſerved ta 
vary very little from a conftant, and equal degree 
of heat, both Winter, and Summer) as from the 
beating of the Beams of the Sun in hot weather on 
the Surface of them,which being more troubleſom 
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to the Bathes, and Mornings and Evenings more 
convenient for Bathing , the middle part of the 
day is not made uſe of , though the Waters then 
'are as wholſome as ever. But we may well 
ardon this learned and induſtrious perſon, if he 
F-ath not in this, and ſome other particulars,done 
the Bathes right, in regard the vaſtneſs of his de- 
figne, and urgency 6f his occaſions , might ha- 
en him hence, ſo that, haply , be could not 
throughly inform himſelf in things of this Na- 
ture, 
To conclude: this Chapter , I ſhall mention 
ſome parts of the deſcription of that City, men- 


tioned before , in the Authors own words , and 


compare them with what Deſcription Dr. YVex- 
ner hath given of this of Bathe. Agque Grani 
«ppe/late ſunt ab incolis, cum Therme, tum locns 
ip/e, dedutto ſcilicert nymine ab Aquis Calidis Oc. 
Fec urbs tametſi in valle ſita, & montibus cir- 
cumpuaque ſepta ſit , incredibili tamen gaudet 
arris ſalubritate. In proximo nrbis awbita lata 
jere planities eſt, in qua & paſcaa ſmnt , alendo 
pecori commodiſiima » & agri pingues, Nee de- 
Junt {ontes, tam feri: paſeua irtigantes , quam in- 
tns diverjus nrbis /ocis, pablice in plates ſcatu- 
rientes. Ad Orieatem Khenum , ad occidentem 
babet Moſam. Sed alias dotes emnes , meo qui- 
dem judicio, vincunt Aquarum Calidarium nher- 


rimi ſimul ac Sainberrimi fontes. The words ' 


of Dr. Venner, as neer the Engliſh of the for- 
mer as may be, are theſe. Batke, ſo cailed frem 
the Bathes in 1t, 15 a little , well compaRed Ci- 
ty, &. Althorgh the fite thereof, byreaſon ot 
the Vicitaty of Hills , may to ſcme ſeem not 
pleaſan!, 
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pleaſant , being almoſt environed with them, 
yet for goodneſs df Air ,, neexneſy of great and 
.deleRable Rivers, pleaſant Meadows , and 

lenty ofexcellent Water , brought down from 

the adjacent Hills into the Streets , 1t is pleas 
fant , and happy enough ; But for the Hot Wa- 
ters that boyl up even in the midſt thereof, is 
more deleQable , and happier then any other of 
the Kingdom' 
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s "Of the three Chap. 6, 
-CHAP. VI, i 
” Of the Bathes in particular herey 


Of the three Hotter Batbes , viz. The Kings, 
Queens, and Hot Bathe, But chiefly of the 
Kings , and in what Diffemper; Bathing 
therein is profitable. | 


| Hs thus far drawn the Parallel between 


Bathe and Akin, which, as they cannot be 
conceived to agree un every punctilio,(no Com-' 
pariſon, as they ſay, running on four feet ) ſo it 
ieems they cannot correſpond in ſome of thoſe 
particulars before recited , without a Commu» 
nication alſo in the Waters of many of the ſame 
Medicinal Vertues. Having done this , I pro- 
ceed toa lig!tt ;aſt and reliſh, of the Vertues, 
and uſefulneſs of every Bath 1n particular, 

And here taking it for granted, till better in- 
formation, what the very learned and incompa- 
radle me es hath obſerved, That there is 
very hittle difference in the Nature of the Bathes 
of Bathe , but in the degree of heat, they all 
proceeding from the ſame Mine, which ac- 
cording to the intenſeneſs or remiſsneſs of 
1ts heat 1n divers parts, and the direAneſs or in- 
direAneſs of the paſſages from it , may cauſe this 
Variation; and alfo, that the Minerals 1mpreg- 
natirg the Bathes in general, are Bitamen, 
Nitre , and Sulphur , 1 ſhall run the Parallel a 
Iirtie further , and ſpeak ſomething in particu- 
iar of all the Bathesz and firſt of the Kings, 

The Kings Batke exceeds the reſt 1n my 
an 


- 
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Chap. 6. Hotter Bathes. | , 
and Dimenfions ,' being the hotteſt, and largeſt 
of all. - And whereas there is another thar for 
«ſome time hath,, 'IT know not how , appre- 
{ priated the name that is common'to them all, 
and' therefore gives moſt people occaſionto ima- 
vine the heat tobe more intenſe there then any 
where elſe , I conceive, at preſent, the heat of 
that Bath , to come as much ſhort of that of the 
Kings, as the Croſs Bath, m that inflance, yields 
to the Queens, 

This Bath, asto its vertues, much reſembles 
the Kings Bath at Akin, that is, conſiſts of the 
ſame Minerals, though probably, not in the ſame 
proportion ; the German Kings Bath being ac- 
counted chiefly Sulphurous , This of Bath,Bitu- 
minous, Which, yet notwithſtanding confiderin 
the great affinity Bitumen hath with Nr gs, 
the ſlender difference in their qualities , being 
bothſuppoſed moderately hot and dry,and there- 
fore muſt both [ according to the common no- 
tion ) attraQt, reſolve, mollifie, and diſcuſs, will 
not alter much the Caſe , not to mention that 
Baccins and Bauhings , and ( what is more natu- 
ral ) two of our own Countreymen , DoRor 
Turner, and Dotot Yenner, do all agree, That 
they are chiefly Sulphurous. And whereas Ra- 
rem. ſaith of the Kings Bath at Akin ; Refers De Bal. 
hec aqua modis omnibus naturam $ pharis , cums (40+ 1b; 
SE Nitri modici; making mention of 
Sulphur and Nitre , but omitting Bitumen, T 
queſtion not , but upon Examination , it would 
be found that Bitumen alſo was concern'd in 
"that Bath , as well as the Cornelian in the ſame 
City. And the Catalogue of __ , for 

which 
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which this Bath is profitable, ſuggeſts as much ; * 
bituminous waters being of a beating, drying na- 
ture, and ſuppling the nerves. ; 

The Encomium he gives of this Bath, and the | 
Diſeaſes he affirms it to do good in, (which for* / | 
the moſt part agree to this of Bath alſo) are as 
follows. This Bath 1s table for many di- 
ſtempers, eſpecially cold and moift : for it heats 
powerfully, dries, drives the humors from the in- 
waid parts to the outward, diſcuſſes, attenuates, 
abſtergeth, and that I may ſpeak more particu. 
larly, good chiefly in affeRtions of the Nerves, as 
Coavulfions, Palſies, as well alone, as accom- 
panying an Apoplexie, in defe& of ſenſe or mo- 
tion, or both. It helps Riff, benumm'd, and 
trembling limbs, does good in the ſeveral ſorts 
of Gouts, eſpecially Hip and Hand-gout. Diſ- 
cuſſeth Tumors : Relieveth thoſe that are 
ftreightened about the Midriff : thoſe that have 
a Cachexy, or ill habit of body : The Drophe 
(eſpecially the Anaſarca) and Jaundice, Thoſe 
that are troubled with a cold diftemper of the 
Stomach, Liver or Spleen. Excites and reſtores 
Appetite. Eaſeth pains in the fides (without a 
favour) Bowels or Loins. Helps cold and moiſt 
digempers of the Womb, furthers Conception, 
provokes the Terms,giveth eaſe in uterine pains; 
takes off wearineſs as well ſpontaneovs, as by 
exceſſive labour and travel, &c. moſt proper for 
thoſe of a cold Conſtitution, and ſomewhat cor- 
pulent, and not ſo convenient for dry and ente= $3 
nuated perſons, To which may be added Le- | 
thargies, Epilepfies, Cramps, Deafneſs, Forget- 
falneſs, Aches, and many others of the like na- 

ture, | 
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ture, with the Scorbute, (provided the body be 
duly prepar'd before, and the pudoywa in that 
diſtemper we!l correed) and the extremity of 
the pains of the Spleen, 

The Hot Bath 1s ſomewhat cooler, and pro- 
fitable in the like caſes; and Dr. Yenzer hath 
obſerved moſt efficacious for any weakned and 
relaxed limb, 

The Queens Bath is the next for heat, and 
hath the ſame virtnes with the Kings, out of 
which it was taken, having no hot ſprings of its 
own, but is ſupplyed out of the Kings, where the 
water ſtanding as it were in a Cooler, is made 
more temperate, and fitter for tender bodies,that 
cannot well endure ſuch a degree of heat, as in 
the Kings Bath, 
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__ CHAP, VII. 
Of the Croſs Bath, and its Virtues. 


HE Croſs Bath, as to its degree of Heat, 
abating ſomewhat of the Queens, is the 
cooleſt of all, of which I may ſay, as a ranger 
ſometime did of rhis City, that it is E minimis 
wicberrimum, 40d though it be little, is not. on 
that, nor any other account deſpicable ; [neft [us 
ata pAYViIs- 

This Bath is thought by Dr. Ferden to parti- 
cipate more of Nitr2 than the reli, and therefore 
is obſerved to ſupple & mollifie ſomewhat more, 
receiving a greater degree of cleanſing and pe- 
netrating from the Nitre ; Conſonant to which 
'tis ſaid of the Cornelian Bath in Akin. Agua 
bujus Balnei ſulpburea quidem eſt, ſed ſalis non 
param babet admiſtum, quin & bituminis nonni- 
bil ineſſe certis indiciis deprehenditur; Q»9 fit ut 
hec aliguanto welentiore ſit exiccandi, extennan= 
dig; potiſſimuw facyltate, quay alie, diſcutityab- 
ſtergit, ac wollit, i. e. The water of this Bath is 
indeed ſulphurous, bat hath a conſiderable quan- 
tiey of (alt mixed with it, and ſome Bitumen ; 
wherefore this hath a more powerful drying, and 
attenuating faculty than the reſt,diſcuſſes, clean- 
ſes, and mollifies. 

And whereas inſtead of Nitre, he mentions 
Salt, the difference, though ſomething I confeſs, 


Therme Nitroſe cannot be great, fince many of the ſame vertues 


omnino eaſdem 
fatultates bas 
bent, quas Sal- 
ſe, &c. 


are both by him and others attributed to ſaline 
Waters, as Nitrous ; Nitre it ſelf being a kind 
of Sa't, From the mixture of the Sulphur and 

Bitu- 
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Bitumen, it heats, diſcuſſes, and ſupplesz Fuch, 1nft. 


ſing, and penetrating. 

This Bath then muſt be of Excellent Uſe in all 
ContraRions , Indurations, and Reſolutions of 
neryous parts , diſperſe, and diffipate cold Tu- 
mors ; relieve CacheRtick , Hydropick , and 
Corpulent perſons; oppoſe the Sciatica,Cramps, 
Convulfiors , Defluxions, Barrenneſs , and the 
Whites in Women ; uſefull in Cutaneous Di- 
ſtempers ; as the Itch, Scabs, Morphew,and Le- 
profie. Good for fleſhy, cold, moiſt bodies ; and 
not ſo proper for hot, and dry Conſtitutions. 


And here I muſt crave leave to add, that the 


reaſon I conceive why the Croſs Bath comes not 


up tothe heat of the reſt , 1 partly on the ac- * 


count of its being ſerved by four Springs , but 
chiefly proceeds from the greater proportion of 
Nitre it contains, whick being of a cooling 
nature , may more allay the beat arifing from 
the Sulphnc and Bitumen there , then inthe 
other Bathes. And chat Nitre doth more a- 
bound in that Bath, then in the reſt , may pro- 
dably be colle&ed , as from other reaſons, 
which I here forbear to mention , ſo pry from 
this , that it ſooner penetrates the body , and 
nath an eaſier , and quicker ingreſs into its paſ- 
ſages and pores, to the great relief of ſome, 
though it ſeems Paradoxical , in Nephritick 
Diftempers. 

But I hope I may be excuſed on the Score of 
my former Engagement , if I am not more par- 
ticular at this time, inthings of this nature, 
till a juſt awaſsment of Obſeryations and Expe- 

r1Ments, 


| from the Nitre, it receives an addition of clean- -_ lib. us 
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from them , ( which I hope in ſame time to ac- 
compliſh ) ſhall either confirm me in the opi- 
nion I no# have of the Nature and Vertues of MW 
the Baths of Barhe , or ſupply me with a bet- 
ter, | 


Atq; hac Haftenus. 
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Sphalmata Typographica. 


| Pager. Line 14, Read review. 1. 16. r. quackine. 
P.4-l.15. for only, r. with. p. x. 1, 27. for the fig, 48. 
8:57. p«I1s 1.9.r. from the Place, | 


Epift, Ded. 
"T Page 3. in the marg, againſt Galba, inſert 1:genivn Gat- 
be male habitats 
Appendix. 


Page 4'in margent, for Huneſey, r. Hunes, p.5.in marg. 
r. Manlius-p.y. 1,7.r. fawnirgly. p.$.1.7.r. names in.1.10, for 
is, r.are.l.31.blet out to. p.9.1.29.r. me to th. p. 14.1+ Ma- 
rias. p.16.1.t long fiege.p.rg. 1. 16.r.printed.p. 21-1. 13, 
for 4 r. $8.1, - x, a man thar pr.p.26.1. 5. for Barkeley,r. 
Burybley.p.28.1.9.r, Zattis,l-20. r.limina.p.2g.l.17.1. Rodb.l, 
zo.r, 1ben.l,22.1 regalis, 1, ult.r. pteromata. p. 39-1. 2.7. 
longs. 1.11.7. fatis, 1+16, r; proſtant. p.31.1. 2-r, ſu0wn.l.go 
r. lampade.p.33.1.5.v, nice. lg. r.fuſor, 1.14.t.voris. 1.18.7, 
preducente. 1, 19, r.Cantica.p. 34.1.1.r.114.p.39-1.13-r.Sep* 
fimivs. p.go. in marg, r, Merry Vib.p.qz.1-23.r.quitor Roſe, 
Rofin.p.48. |. 2.r. Grazk, 1.8. r. immatatz.p. y0.1.33-1. pre- 
—— —— p. $6. 1.15. r, feuour. 1. 31+ C 
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